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Order and the Virtual: Toward a Deleuzian Cosmology 


Bill Ross 


Introduction 


Orderis a more or less explicit topicfor any thinker who undertakes to write about nature. 
Even those who assert that randomness or chaos is the most fundamental trait of nature 
are obliged to account for the apparent permanence, organisation and structure we 
observe around us. Nolessis true for Gilles Deleuze, who champions the power of chaos 
through his work. On one reading, Deleuze’s chief impulseis to wrench loose the lynchpins 
of order; to ‘affirm chaos’ and disarticulate the law of excluded middle; to refuse 
jurisdiction to laws of nature and render provisionalits every constant; to banish identity 
and negation alike. If we are to be left with no fixed point, we might ask, what remains of 
order? This study is nevertheless an examination of that notion in Deleuze’s natural 
philosophy. For me the counter-reading is much more productive and insightful. Deleuze is 
rather a firm believerin order, even there where he affirms chaos. If we could furnisha 
‘Deleuzian Question’ par excellence, it would be; ‘Given that there are no fixed points, how 
is order expressed in the world?’ This question is implicitly reprised across the entirety of 
his work and inflected at each stage by fresh vocabulary coined to treat it anew, as though 
for each new Deleuzian territory anew phrasebook is required. 


| have opted to approach this question froma particular point of view, inits way a lesser 
thesis. Deleuze’s philosophy of nature is a Cosmology. This framing is for multiple reasons. 
In one sense it serves simply to foreground those elements in his text which operate on the 
cosmological level. The concept of ‘Chaosmos’ is one such, as is ‘The Plane of Immanence’. 
Perforce any discussion of Plato’s Timaeus or the Lucretian void or the Stoic universe such 
as we findin Deleuze’s work belongs in this vein, but so too does Deleuze’s own fabulous 
figure of the calculating God, whose calculations, if everthey worked out exactly, would 
spell the end of the world. Nietzsche’s Eternal Return and Deleuze’s own elaboration 
thereof are nothing if not cosmological. All the complexity and nuance of Deleuze’s thought 
can be unpacked through this approach. 


In another sense the frame serves pragmatically to put this philosophy into conversation 
with the contemporary field of scientific cosmology, which initself, has a number of 
perspectival advantages. Modern cosmology isin truth not so much a field ofits ownas a 
particularly vibrant intersection of the Venn diagram representing multiple fields of physics. 
General Relativity is from the start a cosmological theory, predicated as itis on those scales 
at which gravity becomes significant. Yet the micro-scale which Quantum Physics treats has 
been no bar to cosmological speculation. The universe may have been generated, we learn, 
fromthe inflationary expansion of aquantum fluctuation inthe vacuum. Supersymmetry 
posits a history of the universe in which the disparate laws, atomic and sub-atomicforces 
are simply remnants of asingle force which fractured through symmetry-breaking as the 
formidably high-energy initial conditions underwent discharge. String Theory could be seen 
as a prodigious laboratory fora vast number of theoretically viable universes, each of which 
isa permutation of higher-dimensional conditions for sub-atomic-scale matter-energy. Its 
offspring Brane Theory envisages a higher-dimensional multiverse in which lesser- 
dimensional universes are embedded and which may in theory come into collision with 
each other. Modern Cosmology it seems has a singular capacity to furnish an increasingly 
diverse range of speculative solutions to the question of natural order, and as suchis fitting 


groundto explore the equally singular creative capacities of Deleuze’s natural philosophy. 
Of particularinterest will be ‘network’ and ‘holographic’ paradigms. It is my hope that this 
fresh territory for Deleuzian commentary will serve to expand the focus for Deleuzian 
studies beyond ajustified but overly strong association of Deleuze’s work with the field of 
Chaos Theory. 


There are no few elements in Deleuze’s text which appear to place his philosophy almost 
irremediably at odds with fundamental tenets of physics, anda great deal of the detailed 
argument here is devoted to negotiating these points of contention. This is not an attempt 
to promote a ‘minor’ science overa ‘major’. Itseemsto me thatthe scientific community is 
quite diverse and supple enough to cross-pollinate descant ideas and outlying paradigms; it 
is both majorand minor. Any attempts today onthe part of a philosophy of science to 
diagnose a positivist, Newtonian paradigm with which the scientific community blithely 
labours onis nostalgic at best. Rather, the focus is on the productive potential of the 
concepts in play between the philosophy and the physics. More importantly, |hope to 
show that the philosophy is salient enough to promote certain strands in physics rather 
than others; that is what makes a natural philosophy worth its salt. 


The final motivation for the cosmological viewpoint is due to the importance of a twin 
philosophical spirit in the themes explored here. A.N. Whitehead categorised his 
philosophy of nature as a Cosmology. While itis possible he meant by this to associate his 
philosophical activity with the spirit of the pre-Socratic, lonian branch of natural enquiry, 
he devotes no real time to establishing this connection. The acknowledged debt (in Process 
and Reality) goes rather to Plato’s Timaeus. He does nevertheless share with that ancient 
philosophy aconcern to encapsulate the overall macroscopic character of nature through 
analysis of its microscopicevent; in his terminology, the ‘philosophy of organism’ provides 
the basis for the cosmology. Nevertheless, this is avowedly rather in the service of 
establishing ametaphysics adequate to the revolution in physics which had firmly taken 
hold by the 1920s; 


...[I]t must be one of the motives of acomplete cosmology to construct a scheme of 
ideas which brings the aesthetic, moral and religious interests into relation with 
those concepts of the world which have their origin in natural science. (PR p.xii) 


Clearly he understands the cosmology to comprehend philosophy and metaphysics as a 
whole, with science atleast ona par with the other elements. The ‘natural science’ he 
refers to, the landscape through which our own contemporary physics still makes its way, is 
first and foremost an account of energetic or intensive processes. Ina Relativistic World, 
matter and energy are strictly exchangeable; ina Quantum world, the enquiry is focusedon 
those processes by which matter is derived from energy. This was certainlynotloston 
Whitehead.' This feature, the primacy of the intensive, is the most important connecting 
factor between Deleuze and Whitehead for this investigation. Both provide an account of 
nature partitioned (but in constant permeable exchange) into two regimes of energy. 
Deleuze speaks of the intensive and extensive regimes. Whitehead recognizes the same 
distinction, but coins for himself the terms ‘mental pole’ and ‘physical pole’ respectively. 
For both, the intensive underlies and is prior to the extensive. On this last criterion both 
meet the entry requirement fora metaphysics which can speak to our contemporary 
natural sciences. Beyond this, but certainly not unrelated, the potential for conversation 
with contemporary physics is furthered by acommon understanding on the part of both 
philosophers of the character of space. There is nothing given for either about the 
structuration of space; it is the result of underlying intensive relations, which in themselves 
do not require any prior determination of dimension orlocation. Onthe contrary, itis the 
intensive process itself which produces both dimension and location. As such, there is 


common ground between our philosophy and quantum physics, which has been obliged to 
admit the occurrence of causal relations unconstrained by contiguous spatial location. This 
recognition was first prompted with respect to the phenomenon of entanglement. The 
capacity of entangled particles to correlate with respect to measured aspects, suchas spin 
or polarisation, is problematic for any account of causality which relies on spatial 
contiguity. This capacity for correlation is shown to persist even when the entangled 
particles in question have travelled sufficient distance from each other to rule out even the 
greatest possible speed of causal propagation, the speed of light. The adopted scientific 
label for such phenomenais ‘non-locality’. This feature of the world prompts one of three 
interpretations, each of which have been proposed; either causal influence is able to take 
place instantaneously regardless of distance and propagating milieu (Einstein’s ‘spooky 
action at a distance’), orinthe quantum realm the future is able to influence the past 
through so-called ‘retrocausality’ .? Lastly, itis proposed that the topological structure of 
space includes higher dimensions which allow ‘contact’ between locations apparently 
distant according to our three-dimensional metric (just as distant points on a two- 
dimensional piece of paper can be brought into contact by folding within three 
dimensions). The latter conclusion, a substantive existence for higher dimensions, is not 
confined to explanatory convenience for entanglement; it has played out in science as 
speculation with respect to wormholes in space, the above-mentioned dimensional 
configurations of string theory, and again in holographicand network paradigms. Both the 
metaphysics and the physics countenance the substantive existence of agreater number of 
spatial dimensions than our familiar three. Yet the mere functional fit between the two is 
not the point; in what way does this contribute to the conversation? | will argue thatin 
fact, separately but ininteresting and productive ways, both Deleuze and Whitehead are 
able to bring to the fore questions of ‘the limit’ and ‘the constant’ which raise foundational 
and unavoidable questions forthat science which seeks to account for event independently 
of location. Finally, Whitehead makes the claim that ‘The general aspect of nature is that of 
evolutionary expansiveness.’ Deleuze in his turn speaks of novelty or creation as the 
fundamental characteristic of nature, on occasion adopting the cognate term ‘evolution’. It 
is this specifically evolutionary aspect on which | will focus. In neither case is this to be 
takenas solely areference to biological evolution. The evolution in question refers rather 
to the mutability of the laws to which nature is subject, to the potential for natural 
constants (suchas the speed of light) to change, and even the permutation of seemingly 
primitive ‘natural kinds’ such as the electron or the proton. The mutability of all these three 
elements are envisaged by both philosophers, and, | hope to show, are equally important in 
formulating aconception of nature truly capable of evolution. This subscription toa 
principle of radical mutability again risks placing our philosophy beyond the purviewof a 
scientific discourse which seems rather intent on discovering the invariant, the immutable 
and symmetric principles underlying nature. Butin truth we will find no shortage of 
scientificthinkers amenableto and positively affirmative of this unconstrained self- 
reinvention in nature. There are indeed anumber of current cosmological accounts which 
adopt evolution as a specific paradigm, including those which acknowledge the entailed 
mutability of each element of the triad; laws, constants and natural kinds. 


If Deleuze’s work reveals an affinity and enthusiasm for Whitehead’s philosophy, the 
deeper roots of this affinity are revealed in aremark he makes to a class in 1987; he 
encourages the students to mark the systematic way in which Whitehead’s own philosophy 
adopts, supplements and elaborates on the work of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. Leibnizis an 
indispensable figure for Deleuze inthe history of philosophy. He claims several times that 
his chef d’oeuvre, Difference and Repetition, is devoted to the interrogation of Leibniz 
Principle of Sufficient Reason. His last solo substantial work, The Fold: Leibniz and the 
Baroque, revisits and reworks recurrent Leibnizian themes. Deleuze’s Leibnizian 


engagements are the focus of this reading, and in particular his negotiation with Sufficient 
Reason. Yet Difference and Repetition is by no meansa simple endorsement of that 
principle. Deleuze performs a decisive schism with Leibniz’ philosophy forthe sake of a 
‘Superior Sufficient Reason, which he locates in the Nietzschean notion of The Eternal 
Return. The argument he stages amounts to a clash of cosmological principles. The divine 
condemnation of many possible worlds to inactuality that we find in Leibniz’ metaphysics is 
overly neat, at odds with the Repetition-compulsions of nature in Deleuze’s Chaosmos. For 
Deleuze, worlds do not disappear to be taken off the balance-sheet of cosmological history, 
but are revalorised, recycled and redistributed in asyncopated rhythm, always bending the 
refrain. Insofaras The Principle of Sufficient Reason serves Leibniz to remove discordant, 
incompatible motifs at each bar from the symphony of worlds, leaving ultimately only one 
final worldin Harmony, itis inadequate to the chaosmos Deleuze describes. Nietzsche’s 
Eternal Return, onthe other hand, is just such a redistributive recycling of forces, just such 
a syncopation, he claims. Everything at each moment, is subject to mutable redistribution 
inthe next. Ultimately, Deleuze names a principle forthis Nietzschean process; the 
‘sufficient reason of all that appears’, he says, is ‘Disparity’. Disparity is an irreducible 
feature of energeticrelations. The motor of each eventis a tension between forces, an 
energy gradient which forces movement. An asymmetry in energetic balance. The 
irreducibility of energetic gradients is the singular feature of disparity; itisdue toa 
primitive incommensurability between forces; they willnotin principle ever balance. All 
energy, all force, is already multiple, forces in tension. This principle, disparity, is what is at 
stake inthe search for a superior sufficient reason. Itis no small part of this project, 
however, to argue that Deleuze is in fact poorly served by the Eternal Return in reaching 
and supporting this goal. The resources he requires are onthe contrary fully met by the 
Leibnizian version of sufficient reason. It will requireaclose reading of Leibniz’ shorttext 
‘Onthe Ultimate Origination of Things’ and some Whiteheadian embellishment of his 
metaphysics to bring this into view. This counterclaim against Deleuze rests on areading of 
sufficient reason as a principle of dissymmetry, rather than the argument from symmetry it 
ismore routinely taken to be. 


The detail of this argument over sufficient reason matters because it bears directly onthe 
question of entropy, or the tendency of all systems in nature to expend free energy. 
According to thermodynamictheory, all action requires atithe of free energy, an 
incremental collapse of available energy-gradient towards the inert balance of equilibrium. 
The principle of disparity is adenial of the substantive existence of equilibrium; if all forces 
are irreducibly incommensurable, no given system willever reach equilibrium. Ultimately 
on acosmological scale, the denial of equilibrium amounts to a denial of the end-state 
referred toas Heat Death, at which point all energy gradients are exhausted, and all action 
ceases. The overwhelming majority of scientific reasoning subscribes to the principles of 
thermodynamics; they underpin and serve to generalise the ubiquitous overall losses of 
entropy. Deleuze’s position presents an apparently insurmountable challenge to any 
serious attempt at productive dialogue between his natural philosophy and physics classical 
or contemporary. The impasse is not quite so black and white, however. Firstly, the 
tendency of systems to move toward equilibrium is not presented as exceptionless in 
thermodynamictheory, but probabilistic. It is simply much more likely that this is the 
direction of travel. Because this is so, itis understood over the longterm to be inevitable 
that any system, no matter how large, will quitthe state of equilibrium; Heat Death can 
only be a Heat Sleep. On the other hand, Deleuze’s position on entropy embraces an 
important caveat; entropic principles do apply, but only inthe extensive regime, not the 
intensive. Entropy, he claims, is atranscendental illusion, which amounts to the claim that 
there isa regime of energy, the intensive, which is capable of maintaining energy gradient 
without cease. Itis only by taking the order applicable to the explicate as the order of 
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nature in genera! that the thermodynamic account attains any plausibility. That plausibility 
ismerely illusory, however; for Deleuze, after Henri Bergson, thereis nosuchthing as order 
in general. In light of these two factors, the thermodynamic and the Deleuzian caveats, it 
seems some rapprochement is possible on the issue of disparity, though at a cost to the 
scope of thermodynamic principles. | maintain nevertheless that this apparent 
reconciliation can only come by relinquishing a comparably fundamental tenet of Deleuze’s 
philosophy; the continuous, unceasing nature of the Event. Neither the Nietzschean nor the 
Leibnizian variant of sufficient reason will serve thus farto resolve the impasse without 
development. 


The goal is coherent orientation, not agreement, between the philosophy and the science. 
To contradict an article of faithin science requires not merely intellectual boldness, but 
also at a minimum that scientists could meaningfully evaluate the cost of recalibration 
levied by the philosophy. Forthe philosophy to inform the science, it must contain the 
potential to distinguish one line of enquiry as scientifically more fruitful than another. 
Michelson and Morley can banish the ether, but then what? Somehowthere must bea 
structurally analogous sense of the order of nature between the philosophy and the 
science, orthe disciplines talk past and lose traction on each other. This question of 
coherent orientation becomes more acute for the present argument with an appreciation 
of the explanatory role played by entropy inthe scientific corpus. Itis at once an index of 
disorder and of order. Both at the same time. The reasoning is axiomatic; if nature requires 
free energy, the existence of an energy gradient, to furnish order, to accommodate 
combination and structure, then /ack of free energy (equilibrium) is by definition disorder. 
If the direction of travel, the arrow of time, is from order to disorder, and this tendency is 
ubiquitous inthe longterm, then the state we expect to encounterin nature is disorder, 
disorganization, equilibrium. It is by far the most likely. Correlatively, the distinguishing 
mark of order isits unlikeliness, the extent to which a given system diverges from that most 
likely state. Anumber of mathematical formulations have been adopted to formalise 
entropy (Boltzmann’s, Gibbs’, Shannon’s, Prigogine’s, Hawking’s), but each of them speak 
to us simultaneously of order and disorder. In the scientificliterature it is little short of a 
default to reference any discussion of order or complexity against the notion of entropy. 
The paradox deserves (and not infrequently receives) acknowledgement; the very source of 
order and complexity, the expenditure of free energy, is atone and the same time its 
undoing. Every structure is fated to unravel by the very same expenditure of energy which 
made it possible inthe first place. In this light, the problem of orientation between 
Deleuze’s philosophy of difference and the scientific corpus widens. A schism onthe 
question of entropy is at the same time aschism on the question of order. 


Yet this problem of orientation does not go unaddressed in Deleuze’s work. What Is 
Philosophy? presents a dynamicstructural analogy between philosophy and science. Each is 
presented as one of the three so-called Chaoids (the third is the arts). Each is an aspect of 
what Deleuze calls the Plane of Immanence, the open domain of virtual potential, a chaos 
which spawns its chaoids. Each enjoys its distinguishing relation to the Plane, characterised 
by a particularform of speed. Philosophy retains something of the infinite speed of eventin 
chaos, while science imposes a ‘freeze frame’ to isolate, delimit and furnish its object. The 
line of argument here reprises arecurrent theme in Deleuze’s work, inherited from 
Bergson; décalage, slowing down or retardation. This theme receives some emphasis inthe 
present argument; itis a vital key to grasping the nature of order and complexity in 
Deleuze’s work. Forthe concept of retardation is much more than an explanatory 
metaphor, itis much more than a reifying imposition on the part of science onto empirical 
data. Deleuze claims, “... [I]t is by slowing down that matter, as well as the scientific thought 
able to penetrate it with propositions, is actualized.’ (WP p.118, my italics). Itis only due to 


retardation that matter may actualise. To understand why Deleuzeis given to make this 
extraordinary claim, that the very being of becoming is slowing down, is to appreciate the 
debt to Henri Bergson at work here. 


For Bergson, there was no substantive disorder in the world; all phenomena were an 
admixture to varying degrees of two forms of order; the mechanistic and the vital. The 
mechanistic, deterministic, form would exhaustits every propagation instantaneously if it 
were the sole manifestation of orderinthe world. It would lack interruption, deviation or 
divergence; everything would happen at once, the entire course of time. The vital is what 
defers this instant collapse, suspends the determinist fate and introduces divergence. 
Existence, any sustained becoming, is dependent on this delaying form of order. Itis by 
slowing down that matteris actualised. Atone andthe same time, by the same principle of 
delay, the simple ineluctable laws of mechanism are deflected, not singly butin a ramifying 
cascade, just as the swerving atoms of Lucretius are cast into turbulence. Retardation isthe 
principle of complexity, of folding. There is much continuity from the Bergsonian picture of 
natural orderinto Deleuze’s natural philosophy. It is the root of Deleuze’s resistance to the 
idea of entropy; entropy is mechanistic, but everywhere mechanism is thwarted by the 
virtual, vital, diverging remainder within every instance of actualisation. Yet, again, as with 
Leibniz, Deleuze offers acritique of this core of Bergson’s natural philosophy, aimed at 
asserting the primacy of intensive relations over Bergsonian ‘qualitative’ relations. | will 
argue that his reasoning is better understood as drawing out implications that are already 
on full display in Bergson’s work, but that inthe process all meaningis effectively drained 
from Bergson’s distinction between ‘inert’ matter (simple deterministicorder),and the 
vital, qualitative, complex form of order; both come to represent the ‘race to the grave’ of 
entropy. Pursuing this line one step further raises a potential problem for Deleuze, and one 
which he does not specifically address. While it leaves him free to agree with Bergson that 
there is no such thing as disorder, itseems to commit him to the claim that the only form 
of orderis complexity. This is another potential barrier to orientation with scientific 
narrative. The distinction between simple and complex is on the face of it inherent to 
natural enquiry, perhaps too valuable to relinquish. 


As we shall see, there are numerous resources in the scientific literature which offer 
common ground on these problems. Though the scientific register might prefer 
‘propagation’ to ‘retardation’, nevertheless, the standard model has come to embrace an 
account of matter which depends essentially on a primordial slowing down. The Higgs Field 
is understood to act as a brake on massless particles, thereby endowing them with mass. 
The advent of this field in the timeline of the universeis atransition from an epochin 
which all particles are massless, all travelling at the speed of light. Itis only by slowing 
down that material combinationis possible. We shall see too that the relatively new 
discipline of Loop Quantum Gravity may be read analogously. Itis perhapsinthe end not 
too far-fetched that all propagation can be read as retardation. As forthe opposition 
between the simple and the complex, the quantum theorist David Bohm was concerned to 
collapse the distinction, while the work of Murray Gell-Mann, among others, renders it 
problematic. In all, | hope to show, the problem of the orientation of our philosophyto 
contemporary scientific discourse proves less intractable than it might at first appear. 


One pre-eminent difficulty remains, however, forthis line of argument. It is the role of 
symmetry in scientific reason. This is much more than geometric or topological symmetry; 
it isembedded in scientific reasoning as a search for the invariant or constant under the 
translations of systems in evolution, and codified for routine use by the community asa 
whole inthe work of Emmy Noether. Symmetry underwrites all laws of conservation. 
Deleuze’s resistance to the concept is perhaps the most profound circle to square for our 
purposes; itis the more general form of that same resistance he expresses to entropy. This 
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is why the construal of Sufficient Reason asa principle of dissymmetry is indispensable. Yet 
again, however, there are dissenting voices within the scientific community which align 
themselves with this view. There is acertain reversal of logicinherent to this insight. The 
argument from symmetry (by which laws, constants and laws of conservation are 
traditionally furnished) implicitly assumes symmetry to be the backdrop against which all 
eventis traced. That which can be identified as invariant regardless of displacementin 
time, place and circumstance is rooted most firmly in the fabric of the world; such 
invariants represent the laws on which nature depends. The result of an experimentinone 
part of the world will tend to be reproduciblein another. The total amount of energyinan 
isolated system will be preserved overtime. From this perspective, symmetry is the 
necessity on which contingency, incongruence and dissymmetry depend. Each really 
occurring event hasits share of symmetry and dissymmetry, butinthe enditisthe 
symmetries which must be the default. The reversal of this logic follows from the 
observation that ina world where that default were observed without exception, nothing 
would happen. A situation of original and complete symmetry is condemned to stasis more 
absolutely than any system in equilibrium. As A. Zee puts it; 


Symmetry is beauty, and beauty is desirable. Butif the designis perfectly 
symmetrical, then there would be only one interaction. The fundamental particles 
wouldall be identical and hence indistinguishable from one another, such a world 
is possible, but it would be very dull: there would be no atom, no star, no planet, 
no flowerand no physicist. ? 


This is no more or less than an expression of the twin Leibnizian principles of Sufficient 
Reason and the Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles. The default condition is 
discernibility, dissymmetry, divergence, or the world lacks sufficient reason for any event. 
As Deleuze says, the first series are divergent, not convergent. Symmetry depends on 
dissymmetry, not the reverse. Laws depend upon Chaos. 


Evolutionis the name for this condition. The last chapter is devoted to an exploration of 
the foregoing themes as a whole with reference to contemporary physics. Here itis a 
question of evaluating both what the evolutionary paradigm must entail fora Deleuzian 
cosmology, and of examining candidates among evolutionary cosmological models which 
speak to those same entailments. Finally, | will claim that to subscribe to a Deleuzian 
cosmology is to subscribe to a certain form of openness, the most open form of 
metaphysics; the evolution of laws, constants and natural kinds. 


Chapter one is devoted to two forms of Chaos. The first is that defined by the scientific 
fields of Chaos and Complexity Theory. | argue that the commentary too readily assimilates 
Deleuze’s philosophy of nature to Chaos Theory, in the process collapsing a key tenet of 
Deleuzian philosophy; the ‘ceaseless’ nature of the Event. Restoring this factor to its central 
place opens up lines of communication with other contemporary fields of physics. The 
second form of Chaos is the radical notion of chance which Deleuze inherits and adapts 
from Nietzsche. This Chaos is the underpinning for Deleuze’s resistance to the concepts of 
equilibrium, entropy and Heat Death. Chaos isin essence anirreducible disparity between 
forces which in principle can never collapse. The state of equilibrium is definitionally 
unattainable. Chaos, chance, is the only necessity. *l argue that Deleuze’s stated rationale 
for this position, the arguments underpinning Nietzsche’s Eternal Return, isflawedasa 
means of critiquing thermodynamictheory. This is not because it contradicts a foundation- 
stone of physics, the Second Law of thermodynamics, but because itis unable to secure 
sufficient distance from that principle on its own terms. This remains true, | argue, for post- 
classical formulations of entropy; Deleuze’s critique ‘runs past’ the target. Granted this 


point, we must also conclude that Deleuze’s intention to locate a superior form of Leibniz’ 
Principle of Sufficient Reason in Nietzsche’s Eternal Return fails concomitantly. 


Chapter two begins to re-evaluate Leibniz own formulation of Sufficient Reason under the 
rubric of the ‘Complete Concept’. | make the claim (with Dan Smith) that Leibniz’ Complete 
Concept refashions subject-predicate logicinto alogicof the Event. Equally, | argue that the 
close dovetailing of Leibniz’ central principles places his metaphysics in close conversation 
with the thermodynamicissues which Deleuze takes on. Leibniz’ short piece, ‘Onthe 
Ultimate Origination of Things’ offers the lens forthis reading. Itis significant that when 
Deleuze comes to take issue with the Leibnizian form of Sufficient Reason, itis the 
Complete Concept which is the target of his critique, as ultimately too closely aligned with 
the retention of identity as a metaphysical foundation, ratherthan ‘difference’. Pace 
Deleuze, | argue that this objection can be levelled effectively only in context of the ‘Many 
Possible Worlds’ scenario that Leibniz outlines. In truth, the Complete Concept, shorn of 
this association is everywhere in play in Deleuze’s Chaosmos. These lines of argument 
begin to establish Leibniz’ Sufficient Reason asa principle of dissymmetry, or disparity, and 
are pursued with respect to Deleuze’s engagements with Gilbert Simondon andA.N. 
Whitehead. Simondon’s work illustrates the connection between the metaphysical 
principlesin play at the cosmicscale and the microscale, the local and the global, and 
brings our parallels between Deleuze and Whitehead inthis respect. This is animportant 
feature inthe cosmic evolutionary framework | will develop subsequently. The rest of the 
chapteris devoted to illustrating the tensions between the role of symmetry in scientific 
reasoning and the principle of dissymmetry held by Leibniz and Deleuze. While this line 
goes some way to recasting the thermodynamicaporias, | argue, they cannot yet be 
resolved. 


If entropy and chaos represent ‘negative’ forms of order, they are nevertheless not left 
behindin chapter three, where | begin to address its positive forms. | rehearse the 
Bergsonian treatment of ‘order’ in its dual form, the mechanisticand the vital. For Bergson, 
as for Deleuze, there is no such thing as disorder. The concept of ‘retardation’ is brought 
forward, as a principle whichintervenes in all mechanistic processes, furnishing the vital or 
the complex. This framework recasts the argument again, since for Bergson, the 
mechanisticis the entropic, while the vital is the complex. The questions raised are played 
out underthe rubricof ‘reciprocal determination’ or immanence, through an extended 
comparison of physical action by analogy to a game. Separate instances of this figure, 
belonging to Leibniz, Michel Serres and Deleuze himself, are examined witha view to 
foregrounding the relative importance of reciprocal determination in each. Ultimately itis 
the role of chance as radical contingency which we can see in both Serres and Deleuze 
which underpins the basis for the mutability of laws in an evolutionary cosmology. 


The fourth chapter identifies aconsequence to the schism Deleuze draws between himself 
and Bergson in Difference and Repetition. It is that Deleuze implicitly elides the existence of 
Bergson’s ‘inert matter’, the mechanistic order, in favour of asole principle of complexity. 
The nature of retardation is correspondingly altered. Retardation is alimitation of the 
absolute, arbitrary speed of mechanism; for Deleuze, it becomes complexity, ‘life’, which 
limits itself, and all limitation is to be couched in terms of relative speed, orslowing down. 
The difficulties of orientation to scientific reasoning are addressed, with respect to the 
Complexity Theory of Stuart Kauffman and David Bohm’s notion of ‘generative order’. This 
serves to foreground the question of ‘limits’ in both Deleuze and Whitehead. These 
questions are shown to inform our orientation to scientific principles. 


The final chapter returns to the question of symmetry, and bolsters the case for Sufficient- 
Reason-as-dissymmetry. Ina world of complete symmetry, nothing would happen, Leibniz’ 
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God would have no reason to decide. Dissenting voices on the foundational role of 
symmetry are broughtto the fore from the scientific community, which feeds into a 
discussion of the ‘limits’ and ‘laws’. The line of reasoning brings out the place of ‘non- 
locality’ inthe science and the philosophy. In both cases, non-locality is conjoined with the 
substantive existence of higher (than three) dimensions, which is subject to limitation 
through explication. Loop Quantum gravity, a ‘network’ model, is cited to illustrate the 
case. A shared association proves to hold (among the science and the philosophy) between 
the idea of limitation and retardation. Finally, the elements are brought together to outline 
the nature of the evolutionary cosmology; there is a particular form of ‘openness’ which 
must pertainina Deleuzian evolutionary cosmos; the mutability of laws, constants and 
natural kinds. It is this formulation which can ultimately serve to orientate Deleuze’s 
iconoclastic refusal of entropy to contemporary science. 


11na discussion of quantum theory as dependent on vibration, for instance, Whitehead says; ‘A 
steadily sounding note is explained as the outcome of vibrations intheair:a steady colouris 
explained as the outcome of vibrations inthe ether. If we explain the steady endurance of matter on 
the same principle, we shall conceive each primordial element as a vibratory ebb and flow of an 
underlying energy, or activity.’ Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World (UK: CUP, 2011), 
p.46. 

2 Retrocausality would allowthe measurement of one particleofa pair to prompt a signal backwards 
intime to the point at which the entangled particles had collided, thereby correlating for the 
measured property ‘inthe past’. First proposed as an alternative solution to explanations in terms of 
nonlocality by Olivier Costa deBeauregardin the 1940s, retrocausality has had relatively few 
advocates, the philosopher Huw Price being a notable exception. See Becker, A. (Feb. 2018), ‘Blast 
from the Future’ in New Scientist #3165. 

3Zee, A. Fearful Symmetry (US: Princeton, 1986), p.212. 

41 adopt this formulation, ‘ chanceis the only necessity’ as a gloss for Deleuze’s ‘chaos’ on a number 
of occasionsinthis work. Inthe firstinstanceitis prompted by Deleuze’s own codocils to Nietzsche's 
concept of chaos in his monograph Nietzsche and Philosophy (US: Athlone, 1983): ‘[P]lay affirms 
chanceand the necessity of chance.’ ; ‘We affirm chance and the necessity of chance.’ | have 
adopted the stronger formulationin recognition of the fact that for Deleuze (as for Nietzsche), there 
would be no world if not for a primordial and perennial chaos. If there is a world, itis due to radical 
chance. | address this theme at some length inthe argument. 
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Chapter One: Chaos 


Chaos #1: Chaos and Complexity Theory 


There are anumber of rich cross-pollinations to be gleaned from aconsideration of the 
frameworks of Chaos and complexity theory and Deleuze’s work. They have been explored 
by (among others) Manuel DeLanda, Brian Massumi and John Protevi.* Indeed, the 
connections are much more than coincidence. Deleuze is cited as an influence inthe first 
work to catalyse Chaos Theory as such, Order out of Chaos, by Ilya Prigogine and Isabelle 
Stengers. Equally, Deleuze recognized the resonance of Chaos Theory with his own work. In 
a discussion of ‘inexact yet completely rigorous notions’ 2 which are capable of crossing 
disciplinary boundaries, he says; 


One of the many concepts created in [Orderout of Chaos] is that of a region of 
bifurcation. Prigogine draws it out from his own field, but it’s agood example of a 
concept that’s irreducibly philosophical, scientific and artistictoo. ? 


We might note a further such transdisciplinary instance in Deleuze’s co-option of 
Mandelbrot fractals in elaborating the term ‘smooth space’ .* 


It isa moot point, in short, how far we might go in aligning Deleuze’s work with the fields of 
Chaos and Complexity, all the more so since the general spirit of his thoughtis far from 
precious over the co-habitation of the philosophical apparatus with promising concepts and 
modes of thought in the mathematical and natural sciences. | would argue, however, that 
there are points inthe commentary on Deleuze which exceed productive cross-pollination 
with these particular fields in the direction of too close an identification. This is counter- 
productive fortwo essential reasons: firstly, it is reductive to identify Deleuze’s work too 
neatly with any one branch of science; secondly, it runs the risk of closing down 
illuminating connections to other fields, most notably for our purposes, quantum physics 
and relativity. 


The example of ‘bifurcation’, in which Deleuze expresses interest in the quotation above, is 
a quite important example of this too-close conflation. In Chaos theory, asystem is said to 
bifurcate at that point when there are two equally possible developments of its activity, 
two possible reconfigurations of its state space, and one of these comes to pass but not the 
other. For as longas neither path is ‘chosen’, the system remains in the ‘region of 
bifurcation’ which Deleuze alludes to; aregion of state space associated with far-from- 
equilibrium conditions.® What is the appeal of this concept for Deleuze? There is an 
undoubted affinity here with a key tenet for Deleuze; he holds that divergent series are 
priorto convergent series. For Deleuze, divergent series are primordial phenomena, 
convergent series secondary. ‘Series’ may be series of anything; a trajectory isa series of 
points, the relative density of given chemical components and products may bea seriesina 
cyclical reaction. The priority given to divergent series may be readina similar way to the 
central place of the clinameninLucretian cosmology; the initial strict parallel paths of 
atoms in a downward fall through the void is broken by a swerve, adivergence, aclinamen, 
on the part of a single atom, bringing it into contact with others, and by chainreactiona 
convergence into structure and form which ever and again undoes and remakes itself, 
diverging first then reconverging. For Deleuze, this sense of divergence belongs equally 
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primordially to the question of genesis; if it were not for divergence from an initial stasis, 
nothing would happen atall. ‘The only way to escape from chaos,’ he says, ‘isto forma 
series.’ © 


Bifurcation, then, offers us abridge between our metaphysics and the rolled-up sleeves of 
the scientific discipline. John Proteviconsiders the link significant enough to make a firm 
association between chaotic bifurcation and the Event, whichis without doubt one of the 
key concepts in the Deleuzian vocabulary; 


Deleuze calls the triggering of a bifurcator an ‘Event’, which unleashes an ‘emission 
of singularities’, providing for anew set of attractors and bifurcators, or patterns 
and thresholds of the intensive processes that are ‘buried’ under forms of actual 
behaviour. ” 


Indeed, beginning from the twin terms ‘divergence’ and ‘bifurcation’, both indispensable 
initial conditions of the respective frameworks, it is possible to elaborate a far-reaching set 
of correspondences, as Protevi does. Where Deleuze attributes to the Event a power of 
‘redistribution of singularities’, Chaos theory attributes to Bifurcation the generation of a 
‘new set of attractors and bifurcators’, which are in turn themselves termed singularities. 
We might, forinstance, discover achaoticcycle to shift froma state space featuring one 
basin of attraction to another featuring two or more; it is not just that the system itself has 
evolved alonga particular path through its attendant state space, but that the state space 
itself is recast as a result of the evolution of the system, perhaps acquiring more degrees of 
freedom. Its long-term tendencies, its attractors are so to speak redistributed. Moreover, 
the singularities spoken of in each framework occupy an ontologically comparable role. 
Where for Deleuze singularities as such belong to the virtual domain, serving as conditions 
for actualisation which may never themselves fully actualise, so too for chaotic attractors, 
which are to be understood as ideal points in state space, which the system will tend to 
approach but on principle cannot occupy. This is an inherent feature of the formalisation of 
state space structure proposed first by Henri Poincaré; the ‘knots’ and ‘saddles’ etc. of 
Chaos Theory. There isin a quite straightforward sensea chaotic ‘virtual’. Itseems we can 
legitimately map (if not translate) the two systems of thought onto one another, as Protevi 
does; 


The actual behaviour of the system, its oscillation at frequency #1 or #2, wouldbea 
trait, while oscillation frequencies #1 and #2 would occur as the result of a (near-) 
actualisation of virtual attractors, aselection of divergent series that actualises a 
certain set of virtual singularities. ® 


This set of mappings, however, is conditional on the relegation of a particular feature of 
Deleuzian ‘divergence’ to the background. For Deleuze, divergence, the motor of the Event, 
is continuous, withoutinterruption, just as is the Eventitself. In the passage below we can 
detect the mark of a power attributed to divergent series which far transcends the 
relatively domesticshifting between phases portrayed above: 


The basic series are divergent: not relatively, inthe sense that one could retrace 
one’s path and finda point of convergence, but absolutely divergent inthe sense 
that the point or horizon of convergence lies in achaos or is constantly displaced 
within that chaos. This chaos is itself the most positive, just as the divergence is the 
object of affirmation. It is indistinguishable from the great work which contains all 
the complicated series, which affirms and complicates all the series at once. 


(DR p.123) 
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We are rather here presented witha chaos of anotherstamp entirely than that of the 
scientific field, belonging more squarely to the ancient cosmologies of the Greeks; atract 
from which existence or becoming pours. A Chaosmos, as Deleuze has it. Singularities are 
indeed redistributed within the Event, but there is no punctuation, no tipping point or 
bifurcation; rather a ‘constant displacement. It could not be otherwise according to the 
syntheses of time which Deleuze propounds in Difference and Repetition. The past, with all 
its conditions forthe present, returns ateach moment, inits entirety, but reshuffled and 
recombined subject to the exigencies, accidents and evolutions of the present. What is 
added fromthe presentis no mere addition, but serves to promote some of the series 
ramifying out of the past and mercilessly to demote others; the past is cast anew at each 
momentinstantaneously and forever, like the instant reconfiguration of amagneticfield. 
The future is another covariant field whose potentialities reconfigure accordingly; what was 
likely, possible or hypothetically necessary no longeris so, but the adjacent possible shivers 
into view as if the sensors fora lighting system in some vast hangar were triggered. 


There are numerous indications that Deleuze took the Event to be continuous in nature. 
Leonard Lawlor draws our attention to the number of times he insists on this; 


Despite its singularity and novelty, the event does not end; itis incessant (Deleuze 
negates the French verb, cesser, at crucial points in his discourse). The event has a 
potency that cannot be stopped (“il ne cesse pas”). ° 


Lawlor cites some seven instances of this construction in The Logic of Sense. Deleuze leaves 
little doubt onthis matterin a chapter entitled ‘Whatis an Event?’ in The Fold, when he 
adopts a particular exemplification offered by Whitehead. Whitehead includes the 
apparent permanence and fixity of astructure such as a pyramid underthe category of 
Event: 


A permanence has to be born in flux, and must be graspedin prehension. The 
Great Pyramid signifies two things: a passage of Nature ora flux constantly gaining 
and losing molecules, but also an eternal object that remains the same overthe 
succession of moments. (FLB p.79) 


Finally, this sense of the eventis arguably inherentin Deleuze’s terminology; he coins the 
phrase ‘constant variation’, which connotes a continuous divergence of series, of formin 
relation to environment. 


Pace Protevi, there is no straightforward identification to be made between Deleuze’s 
chaotic ‘divergence’ and the ‘bifurcations’ of Chaos Theory, norcan such an identification 
underwrite the Deleuzian Event qua Event; this is in effect akin to comparing the knotsina 
piece of wood to the sap which laid the grain. But it would only be pedantry, and of a 
distinctly un-Deleuzian stamp, tolabourthe point if it were merely to stand on the letter of 
the Deleuzian text. Rather, to insist on the incessant nature of the Eventis to recoup and 
remobilise acertain momentum in the Deleuzian metaphysics which opens up connecting 
lines to fields rather less explored in the commentary. This is at the heart of the motivation 
for this project. It will entail foregrounding elements of the Deleuzian text which are less 
frequently treated. When Deleuze refers to ‘décalage’ (‘delay’, or ‘retardation’) inthe 
passage of nature, he is on that same shared territory which Bergson forged between 
philosophy and Relativity Theory; but then how are we to understand the continuous Event 
— the Event that elapses at each given moment - ina ‘retardative’ cosmos which admits of 
no absolute simultaneity, no simple ‘given moment’? The answer will put forward bears 
heavily on what concept of order we can attribute to the Event, and to nature, and 
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suggests a schism between Bergson and Deleuzein terms other than Deleuze himself 
offers. Equally, the continuity attributed to the Event must ultimately be at the expense of 
any restriction of location forthe Event as such. To subscribe to the Deleuzian Eventis to 
be obliged to entertain those same questions of ‘non-locality’ which have occupied 
Quantum theorists since the early twentieth century. Questions of ‘the limit’, the ‘constant’ 
and ‘the law’ underly Deleuze’s orientation to science, and must be placed in context of 
continuous variation, of divergence. These questions, and Deleuze’s responseto them, 
suggest correspondences to modern developments in physics which extend far beyond 
those offered by Chaos Theory. They entail attitudes to the values of symmetry and 
symmetry-breaking, atrope whichis by no means confined to that field. They circle around 
questions of energy and entropy, ever-present throughout the discourse of natural 
sciences, and force us to address not merely whether the universe is ‘open’, but what itis 
that might constitute such ‘openness’. Finally, these questions conjoin with the increasingly 
prevalent paradigm of evolutionary cosmology. These themes will form the basis of the 
discussioninthe chapters to come, but there is (at least) another aspect of chaos to 
address first. 


Chaos #2: Nietzschean Chaos and the Superior Principle of Sufficient Reason 


The Chaos which Nietzsche describes in his work leaves alasting imprint on Deleuze’s own. 
Without Nietzschean Chaos, there would be no Deleuzian Difference; it is the only motor of 
Recurrence inthe Eternal Return, just as Differenceis the only motor for Deleuze’s 
Repetition. Deleuze makes this connection in his early monograph on Nietzsche, published 
some six years priorto Difference and Repetition; 


This is why we can only understand the eternal return as a principle which serves as 
an explanation of diversity and its reproduction, of difference and its repetition. 
(N&P p.45) 


What, then, is Nietzschean Chaos, and more importantly, how does Deleuze understand 
and ultimately come to modify it? Tackling these questions willreveala great deal about 
one of the stated motivations for writing Difference and Repetition; the search fora 
superior form of The Principle of Sufficient Reason, and as we shall see Deleuze’s stand on 
this pointis decisive in triangulating his attitude to symmetry with those arguments from 
symmetry on whichso much of science relies. 


In ascientificregister, Nietzschean Chaos represents a denial of any substantive state of 
equilibriumin nature. In Nietzsche’s iconoclastic attacks on scientific principles, itis this 
denial which justifies the appeal to the Eternal Return. The pointis encapsulated inthe 
following two quotations; 


The total character of the world, however, isinall eternity chaos. *° 
And: 


If the universe were capable of permanence and fixity, and if there were inits 
entire course asingle moment of being in the strict sense it could nolonger have 
anything to do with becoming. ** 


The first quotation occurs in context of a number of injunctions to the reader regarding 
natural order. Nietzsche warns us not to view the apparent uniformities in the world as 
tokens of a universal order; even the regularities of our neighbouring stars; ‘the astral 
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orderin which we live,’ he says, ‘is misleading.’ We should be wary of believing thereto be 
lawsinnature. In the commentary, this quotation has beentaken asa precursorto the 
thought of Eternal Return; it isa marker of the role which chaos plays in that idea. Chaos is 
the primordial fact; itis due to chaos that Zarathustra’s moonlit road stretches endlessly 
forward and backward to eternity, it is due to chaos that there are no laws innature. The 
second quotation reveals why this should be so. The potential to achieve ‘permanence’ or 
‘fixity’ cannot be any part of nature’s ‘total character’, since, according to Zarathustra’s 
observations, that state of fixity, of equilibrium, must already have been reachedina 
universe which has endured from all eternity. All permutations of the cosmic fabric must 
already have been visited, yet still nature advances. Given these premises—the world as 
eternal, the passage of nature as ergodic— itis a matter of deduction for Nietzsche that no 
state of equilibrium, no heat death, is achievablein nature. Forit would mark a terminal 
impasse from which nature could not escape. And yet it moves. Hence Deleuze’s claim that 
the Eternal Returnis an answerto the ‘problem of passage’ (N&P p.45), the passing of one 
momentinto the other. Nietzsche intends to establish that time cannot help but pass ina 
world without stasis, and that for this reason eternity is its condition. 


Nietzsche’s chaos isa denial of equilibrium, then, but the other aspect is no less important; 
a lack of law. Babette Babich expresses this neatly; 


The primordiality of the void, understood as raw possibility, that is as becoming 
recurs in Nietzsche’s notion of the world taken as chaos to, and thus inthis wise: 
fromall eternity. 72 


Raw possibility, radical chance, is the total character of the world. And this is so because 
there never has been and never will be, neither locally nor globally, any actual state of 
equilibrium. Babich’s characterisation is in the context of a discussion of Nietzsche’s debtto 
Greek cosmologies - chaos as the void - but Nietzsche’s standpoint onthe matter is not 
confined to metaphysical reflections on the Eternal Return or cosmological origin. It is as 
much to do with the nature of energy, which he understands fundamentally as aconflict 
between forces, superior versus inferior. A conflict which can never be resolved, since 
competing forces are in their nature incommensurable; there is no common measure by 
which any given force can be quantified against any other, and this inequality guarantees a 
remainderin every least phenomenon, every quantum of action. Disequilibriumisa 
precondition for any event of any kind whatsoever. One of the main threads of Nietzsche’s 
critique of scientific reasoning (and of philosophy) is the tendency precisely to impose 
common measure, equalities, on phenomena which are fundamentally unequal; 


In our science, where the concept of cause and effect is reduced to the relationship 
of equivalence, with the object of proving that the same quantum of force is 
present on both sides, the driving force is lacking: we observeonly results, and we 
consider them equivalent in content and force. 1% 


Pierre Klossowski emphatically underlines this aspect of Nietzsche’s thinking in his 
monograph Nietzsche and the Vicious Circle; 


The will to power appears essentially as a principle of disequilibrium. 14 


Deleuze marshals and foregrounds these often disparate elements of Nietzsche’s thought 
in ways which will serve his philosophy of difference; 


What is the body? We do not define it by saying that itis a field of forces, a 
nutrient medium fought over by a plurality of forces, forin fact there is no 
‘medium’, no field of forces or battle. There is no quantity of reality, all reality is 
already quantity of force in mutual ‘relations of tension’ (VP 11373). (N&P p.37) 
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This differential nature of energetic forces, this resistance to the notion of equilibrium, is of 
crucial importance to Deleuze. It informs his thinking of Disparity with Simondon, itis the 
‘remainder’ without which the Eventis nothing, itis what forces the movement in The Ideal 
Game. It underpins Life. Disequilibrium, radical chance, is a positive, indispensable, internal 
motor of the Chaosmos; 


The eternal returnis not the effect of the Identical upon a world become similar, it 
isnot an external orderimposed upon the chaos of the world; on the contrary, the 
eternal returnis the internal identity of the world and of chaos, the Chaosmos. 


(DR p.299) 


There are a numberof problems this raises with respect to the concept of entropy, to 
which we will come presently, but first it will be useful to clarify the role of this positive 
disequilibrium inthe ‘Superior Principle of Sufficient Reason’ which Deleuze requires for 
the philosophy of difference. He states on more than one occasion in the course of 
Difference and Repetition that the rationale is to investigate the possibility of formulating a 
superiorform of Leibniz’ Principle of Sufficient Reason. He identifies the resources for such 
a formulation as belonging to the idea of the Eternal Return. Thisis striking not merely 
because Nietzsche is notoriously dismissive of the power of reasonas such, and thus an 
unlikely substitute forthe arch rationalist Leibniz, but more particularly in the very nature 
of the theatre played out in Nietzsche’s presentation of the ideato us; the overdetermined 
allegory seems irremediably removed from any claims to this intellectual principle. What is 
at stake in the translation? Where is the point of departure from Leibniz’ system? Whatit is 
about the Eternal Return which can provide asuperior sufficient reason? Itisa matter of a 
certain Nietzschean necessity which we shall see is ultimately played off against acertain 
Leibnizian necessity. 


The Eternal Return and the Disparity of Forces 


At first glance — or more accurately, on a reading of the first formulation of Nietzsche’s 
notion of the Eternal Return— there is not much to support Deleuze’s interpretation of this 
core notion. Moreover, there is much to contradictit; indeed, Deleuze’s philosophy of time 
and the role of difference therein seems directly at odds with the dramatized cosmogony 
that Nietzsche offers in The Gay Science; 


This life as you now live it and have lived it, you will have to live once more and 
innumerabletimes more; and there will be nothing newinit, but every pain and 
every joy and every thought and sight and everything unutterably small or great in 
your life willhave to return to you, all inthe same succession and sequence. *° 


If this passage were not (as of course it was not) written explicitly to refute any prospective 
alignment of Deleuzian ‘Repetition’ with Nietzschean ‘Recurrence’, itis nevertheless 
difficult to imagine one that could doso more definitively. Nietzsche’s claustrophobic 
‘nothing new’ seems to clash definitively with Deleuze’s central insistence on the world as 
creative, on the ineradicable newness of the lived present; Nietzsche’s ‘same succession 
and sequence’ stands against Deleuze’s extended philosophical project devoted to 
clarifying the mere epiphenomenal dependence of concepts such as ‘the same’ and 
‘identity’ on the operations of difference. 


This seems to derail the claim above that Deleuze’s ‘repetition’ belongs with Nietzsche’s 
‘return’. Is the scenario of the eternal return merely a conveniently allusive and suggestive 
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figure of cyclical temporality, sparse and austere enough for Deleuze to colourin as he 
requires? On one level, yes; the extent to which Nietzsche omits to flesh out the thought of 
the eternal return (an omission which Deleuze notes in Difference and Repetition) *° is 
matched by the readiness of subsequent philosophers to lend their own apparatus — 
ethical, metaphysical, deconstructionist—to its interpretation —alongside Deleuze we can 
readily place any number in this vein; Vattimo, Klossowskiet a/. Yet as we have already 
seen, there are deep resources in Nietzsche on which Deleuze draws, and many 
Nietzschean tributaries to the Deleuze’s philosophy of difference. 


A more amenable place to start is with one of the famous passages dealing with the Eternal 
Return in Thus Spoke Zarathustra; the dialogue between Zarathustra and the dwarf inthe 
section entitled ‘Of the Vision and the Riddle’. 


"Behold this moment!” | wenton, “From this gateway Momenta long, eternal lane 
runs back: an eternity lies behind us.” 


“Must notall things that can run have already run along this lane? Must not all 
things that can happen have already happened, been done, run past?” 1” 


We encounter again the two principles on which the reasoning rests; that the worldis 
eternal, and that nature as a whole proceeds ergodically through its possible repertoire. 
Yet itis the closely subsequent utterance which carries the real import and helps us to 
understand why for Deleuze the Eternal Return might offer an apt model forhis difference 
and repetition, an image of becoming and creativity. 

”Andare not all things bound fast togetherinin such a way that this moment 

draws after it all future things? Therefore — draws itself too?” 18 
This is the pointin Nietzsche’s text where acertain necessity is attached to chance. The 
‘gateway Moment sits at the intersection of all that comes before and after, a pivot on 
which the development of all series rests, both backwards and forwards, yetitis destined 
to sufferthe same redistributions at the very next momentas all other elements of nature. 
It isnot contingently true that no pivot, no crux, no law persists; itis necessary. There is 
simply nothing in nature that could serve this function. It is this necessity to which Deleuze 
refers when he writes of ‘the necessity of chance’ in Nietzsche’s work.?° It is this necessity 
which secures the superiority of Nietzsche’s thought for Sufficient Reason. 


Ergodicity and Infinite Duration 


‘Everything which happens and everything which appears is correlated with orders 
of differences: differences of level, temperature, pressure, tension, potential, 
difference of intensity. Carnot’s principle says this in one way, Curie’s principle in 
another.’ 

Gilles Deleuze 7° 


In a positive sense, the resistance to equilibrium affirms the ultimate irreducibility of 
differences in energetic potential between phenomena; those very phenomena which 
natural science takes as its object; temperature, pressure, tension et al. And the science of 
thermodynamics both classical and modern would agree without hesitation, would equally 
forcefully confirm that ‘everything that happens and everything which appears’ is a 
consequence of gradients of energy. The presence of an energy gradientis what constitutes 
free (as opposed to bound) energy inthermodynamicterminology. Without free energy no 
system will evolve, nothing will happen. The point of contention arises overthe 
irreducibility in principle of those gradients. For classical thermodynamics, energy gradients 
within any closed system willalways equalise; any action by definition requires some 
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expenditure of free energy, some cancellation of the difference in potential. And because 
this is true of each and every system without fail, it will ultimately be true of the universe 
as a whole. Our fate in the longtermcan only be the moribund state of maximum entropy, 
a final equilibrium. Itis difficult to overstate how central a position the concept of entropy, 
the long-term tendency of all systems toward equilibrium, occupies in classical 
thermodynamics. Arthur Eddington, a pre-eminent contributor to the physics of relativity, 
is often quoted on this: 


If your theory is found to be against the Second Law of Thermodynamics, | can give 
youno hope; there is nothing forit butto collapse in deepest humiliation. 7+ 


The Second Law is the very one which states that the universe tends to maximum entropy. 
To this day, as if in deference to Eddington’s warning, itis not uncommon to find lines of 
argumentin physics debunked because they contain some (usually unintended) 
consequence which transgresses the Second Law. Noless acontemporary figure than 
Roger Penrose presents his theory of Conformal Cyclic Cosmology explicitly as a rebuttal of 
those cyclical cosmologies positing the birth of new universes from old without heed to the 
Second Law; this amounts, for him, to the illegitimate assumption of energy from 
nothing. 2? 

As a matter of the history of science, both the notions of the universe as ergodicand as 
eternal play their partin the classical formulations of entropy, for Boltzmann, for Maxwell, 
Kelvin and Poincaré, but in all cases in ways too nuanced to yield to Nietzsche’s 
metaphysical dismissal without supplement. In particular, the dead-stop of all becoming 
which Nietzsche attributes to thermodynamic cosmological theory is at least an insufficient 
reading. Nor does its denial alone furnish the necessity of chance which both Nietzsche and 
Deleuze champion. 

The Ergodic Principle rests on what is called The Principle of Indifference, which states that 
all relevant microstates are equally accessibleto a system in evolution. The corollary is that 
all microstates stand an equal chance of expression during that evolution. The Ergodic 
Principle is an assertion on this basis that all microstates will eventually be occupied inthe 
lifetime of asystem if it endures long enough. To subscribe to The ErgodicPrinciple ona 
cosmicscale— to an ergodic universe —places us ostensibly on that same ground as 
Nietzsche illuminates with the allegory of The Eternal Return. First, he takes itas given that 
the universe endures infinitely both backward and forward in time, which would indeed (of 
course) secure the elapse required for an ergodic universe to cycle through the same states 
many times. Infinitely many. ‘Must notall things that can happen have already happened, 
been done, run past?’ asks Zarathustra. Which we mighttranslate as, ‘Must the world not 
already have visited all its possible microstates?’ 

The reasoning appears the same. Nietzsche’s argument seems no less to require that all 
states are equally accessible, regardless of unlikelihood, in an evolution lasting long 
enough. Over sufficient time, what is impossible remains impossible, but what seems 
unlikely becomes inevitable. 

But the devilisin the detail. For Nietzsche, this line of argument dictates that no 
‘macrostate of the universe’ could ever be in equilibrium, whereas by the principles of 
classical statistical mechanics, most possible states of the universe, taken as an average 
overthe course of its entire elapse, would be in equilibrium. It is probability which dictates 
the heat death of the universe; there are far fewer possible microstates corresponding to 
far-from-equilibrium macrostates than there are for equilibrial. This is often expressed in 
the form ‘there are far more ways to be disordered than ordered’ (far more ways for 
broken eggs to remain broken than to reassemble). 73 Indeed, to the degree that both 
Nietzsche and classical thermodynamics subscribe to the Principle of Indifference, the 
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guarantor of an ergodicuniverse, they are equally subject to an apparent paradox, a 
‘paradox of ergodicity’. This paradox both heightens the stakes for Nietzsche’s position, and 
demands an account on the part of thermodynamicscience. Briefly, if by farthe most 
numerous microstates correspond to equilibrial macrostates, how does it come about that 
our observed universe is so farfrom equilibrium? The Principle of Indifference should 
guarantee that our present state lacks (precisely) the degree of differentiation, the 
structuration and complexity that we see, due toits overwhelming rarity. And if we are to 
acknowledge a universality to entropic processes which dictate a march to 
indifferentiation, how is it that a universe which has lasted for eternityis not already 
arrived at its heat death? Must its initial condition not have been a microstate so 
improbably ordered, so exquisitely rare, that cosmic history could sufferthe 
encroachments of entropy to this day, yet still not have run aground on the infinitely more 
probable state of equilibrium? How, in short, could nature maintainitself solonginthe 
margins of its manifest destiny? This paradox was not lost on the pioneers of 
thermodynamictheory—Maxwell, Gibbs, and Boltzmann himself —and has never yet been 
resolved to general satisfaction. 

Here then are the two factors separating Nietzsche’s Eternal Return from the ergodic 
universe of statistical mechanics: the distinction between microstate and macrostate which 
serves the latter as the index for probability; and consequently the nature of the ‘heat 
death’ assumed in each case.2* Whereas for Nietzsche, arrival at cosmic equilibrium can 
only entail the instantaneous dead-halt to the passage of nature, a definitive blackoutin 
‘permanence and fixity’, this is not so for statistical mechanics. On the level of macrostate, 
ina state of heat death, nature is unlikely to change or evolve, while nevertheless freeto 
run through all and every available permutation of microstates conforming to that same 
macrostate, much like shuffling a deck of blank cards, or the cycling of a disengaged 
flywheel. Nevertheless, the ergodic hypothesis, based as itis on probability, is inherently 
constrained from asserting the finality of heat death. 


| do not know if ithas been remarked that the English kinetictheories can extract 
themselves from this contradiction. The world, according to them, tends at first to 
a state where it remains fora longtime without apparent change; and thisis 
consistent with experience; but it does not remain that way forever, if the theorem 
cited above is not violated; it merely stays that way for an enormously longtime, a 
time which islongerthe more numerous are the molecules. This state will not be 
the final death of the universe, butasort of slumber, from which it will awake after 
millions of millions of centuries. According to this theory, to see heat pass froma 
cold body to a warm one, it will not be necessary to have the acute vision, the 
intelligence and dexterity of Maxwell’s Demon; it will suffice to have alittle 
patience. 7° 


This observation by Henri Poincaré serves to undermine the ‘contradiction’ of the paradox 
of ergodicity; the contradiction does not exist. His ‘recurrence theorem’ states that all self- 
enclosed systems (of which we might take the universe to be one) will overthe course of 
long enough time return arbitrarily close to initial conditions. This is to assert ergodicity, 
but ina way that, rather than underpinning the prima-facieimplications of the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics, must rather be at odds withthem. Enclosed systems must surely 
increase in entropy, but they must also just as surely exit from them. The recurrence 
theorem does not so much serve to contradict statistical mechanics as to extend its 
application, andin doing so reverse the long-term diagnosis. 

The classical thermodynamics which Nietzsche resists, refuses in turn to provide any simple 
foil, serving both to confirm and frustrate his metaphysical logic. While on the one hand, it 
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points toa moribund heat death, thisis not definitive, no dead-halt. It bothis and is not 
what Nietzsche requires. But this is so, itseems, precisely because of the key Nietzschean 
tenet which Deleuze brings so much to the fore; the necessity of chance, inthe form of an 
irreducibly probabilistic direction for the passage of nature (although as we shall see, 
Deleuze does much to supersede this conception of chance in nature, through his notion of 
The Ideal Game). According to Poincaré, a form of eternal recurrence is implicit inthe 
principles of classical thermodynamics, yet on maddeningly long time-scales mostly desert. 
This being so, we are deprived of anotherimportant facet of the Nietzschean-Deleuzian 
framework, the incessant nature of becoming, predicated on the perpetually out-of-kilter 
tension between incommensurable forces. 

Finally, inthe context of meaningful dialogue between our metaphysics and contemporary 
cosmology, itis abundantly clearthat the incommensurability of energetic phenomena, 
and the consequent necessity of chance, must be asserted against, not derived as an 
unacknowledged implication from (as Nietzsche has it), the overwhelming body of opinion. 
This is because Nietzsche’s second premise, the prior eternity of the universe (a premise 
shared by the classical theorists including Newton), has been definitively abandoned. Its 
last serious defence was put forward by astronomer Fred Hoyle (among others) in the 
1950s in resistance to what he dubbed derogatorily the Big Bang. His ‘Steady State’ 
cosmology has been taken to be definitively refuted by the discovery of Cosmic Microwave 
Background Radiationin 1976 by Penzias and Wilson. This background radiation had beena 
specific prediction of the Big Bang Hypothesis, serving to elevate it to an almost 
unanimously subscribed theory. Current estimates of the age of the universe place it at 
some 13.8 billion years. 2° Evenin an outrightly ergodic universe, which may or may not be 
ours, this is a woefully inadequate timeframe to furnish the required demonstration of the 
Eternal Return. For Nietzsche, everything that can happen, must already have happened. If 
it has not, the permutations of the universe remain unexhausted, and among those 
permutations may lie the dead-stop of equilibrium which he wishes to refute. Only the 
circumstance of having survived acycle (intruth, an infinite number of cycles) can 
guarantee the necessity of chaos and chance. 

If Deleuze were relying onthe dramaturgical metaphysical arguments Nietzsche adopts 
with respect tothe eternal return to underpin the principle of chaos, we should cede him 
somewhat less than a deductive status for them. Somewhat less than anecessity to 
chance. Yet to consign the promise of the Deleuzian cosmology so quickly to the same 
dustbin as classical physics would be to ignore the great suppleness and resourcefulness of 
his body of work; it is perfectly possible to make the case for the open-ended novelty which 
must belong to any cosmos we might call Deleuzian without reliance on the critique he 
borrows from Nietzsche. In making sucha case, | shall not restrict myself to consideration 
of the physics contemporary to Deleuze’s own lifetime, much less to that science only 
about which he was demonstrably aware and made comment. Both physics and 
metaphysics are open-ended projects, and it would be remiss to pass over the wonderful 
and inspired variety of contemporary speculative theory; it would be to fail to recognize 
the same speculative spirit animating Deleuze’s work. What makes a metaphysics robust is 
its ability to engage with and throw light on even the most current strands in physics and 
science more broadly. The concomitant danger is of course that we force an application of 
our favoured metaphysics to areas and frameworks which could not be foreseen at time of 
writing. Deleuze never heard, could not possibly have heard, of Loop Quantum Gravity. Yet 
few if any new paradigms in science start completely afresh, with awhole new toolkit. Loop 
Quantum Gravity, just like any new contemporary proposal, must fashionitselfinsucha 
way as not to contradict the successes of either Relativity or Quantum theory. Like any new 
theory, it must align itself with respect to questions (among many others) of the 
continuous or discontinuous character of space, to questions regarding symmetry and the 
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role of symmetry-breaking in nature, of local action versus ‘spooky action at adistance’, to 
thermodynamicconsiderations. These questions are ‘written into the script’ for any 
modern physics, and the particularities of a given position will determine the fruitfulness or 
otherwise of any potential conversation witha given metaphysical schema. There are rich 
reflections on all these questions in Deleuze’s work, which will be addressed in detail in the 
chapters to come. For that reason, there is no inherent anachronism to acarefully 
evaluated dialogue on these matters between the science and the metaphysics. Indeed, in 
my opinion, itis onthe terrain of speculation that metaphysics and science meet most 
naturally; there is no question which metaphysics would putin play that science does not 
also want to resolve. The distinction for me is that metaphysics lives in that plane above 
where the concepts are not tied specificallyto one field, but remain free to mobilise the 
salient questions as they play out among several fields. As such, the implicit definition of 
metaphysics | employ here is rather loose and somewhat pragmatic, butin the sense that it 
entails a ‘continuity’ of sorts with science, and ultimately in the very long run must risk 
susceptibility to discreditation through empirical enquiry, itis not dissimilar to that 
‘naturalised metaphysics’ defended by Anjan Chakravarty.?” On the matter of general 
framing, a word is also due about the notion of ‘speculation’ here, to disambiguate any 
perhaps assumed association with the recent, somewhat diverse, philosophical movement 
called ‘speculative realism’ which engages with scientific frameworks. No such association 
is intended; indeed | take issue in the conclusion with the work of Quentin Meillassoux, 
whose work falls under that umbrella term. Equally, the work of the speculative realist 
Graham Harman it seems to me can bear only a tangential relationship with the material 
treated here. His ‘object orientated ontology’, while a useful corrective to the 
‘disappearance’ of the object from contemporary science and philosophy, nevertheless 
advocates a conception of the object (electron and positron included) in relative isolation, 
which is essentially at odds with what | see as most valuable in the work of Deleuze and 
Whitehead, and indeed is hard to square with the messages from quantum physics.78 
Rather, by ‘speculation’ lintend those areas of enquiry (metaphysics and physics alike) 
which are working to push the salient concepts to the limit; this is, if you like, aDeleuzian 
formof speculation. 

It remains, then, to frame the postclassical question for Deleuze; what are the prospects of 
bolstering Deleuze’s resistance to the question of entropy from among the paradigms 
which we encounter in the postclassical age? Which fields of physics speak most directly to 
his metaphysics? The following section attempts merely such an initial framing, with no 
claim to completeness; amore developed response will be proposed inthe final chapter 
with respect tothe more speculative strands of contemporary physics. 


Post-Classical Physics and the Question of Entropy 


There are implications of Chaos Theory which both marry well with a Deleuzian 
metaphysics and shine further light on the argument. As Isabelle Stengers points out, the 
presence insystems of sustained fluctuation, or resonances suchas those which Poincaré 
identified, are inimicalto the formalisation of entropy adopted by Boltzmann; 


We have to acceptas onlya partial truth the idea that chaos is inevitably subjected 
to the law of indifference and statistical compensation. Chaos can also, at what are 
called “second order phase-transitions,” become actual illegality, a chaos of 
fluctuations that no longer fluctuate around an average, because none can any 
longer be defined, but rather reverberate throughout the whole system, confusing 
that which the distinctions between microscopic and macroscopichad 
differentiated. 7° 
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Whereas Boltzmann’s formulation rests upon an ideal ergodicity, underpinned by the 
principle of indifference, the synchronic mobilisations of systems in turbulence (which 
chaos theory brought so squarely to the fore) serve to problematise that framework. 
Boltzmann posits each atomina system as essentially autonomous, with an attendant 
indifferent probability of occupying this or that position within its milieu. The sum total of 
those positions for agiven large number of atoms defines its microstate, along with the 
properties of its macrostate. Chaotic, resonating phenomena problematize the distinction 
between microstate and macrostate, in that the micro-elements actin concert, far from 
indifferent to each other. The question of whether the universe as a whole is ergodic 
becomes entirely more complex, no longer amenable to the mathematics of simple 
distribution, nolongera straight road leading backward and forward inthe moonlight: all 
the straight roads are made crooked. Stated another way, Boltzmann’s equation is 
misleading in that it may serve perfectly well as an external index of a system, but will tend 
to mask any internal structuring principles such as turbulence. Inthis sense, while Chaos 
theory serves to loosen the foundations of the Nietzschean-Deleuzian metaphysics of 
Eternal Return, this focus on internal structuring principles can be read as an episode in the 
history of science belonging squarely to the spirit of Deleuzian natural philosophy. Again, 
the importance of this distinction between internal and external order for Deleuze’s 
philosophy of difference will come to the fore as the argument progresses. At this point, 
however, we might note that the insights driving the revolution that was Chaos Theory 
conjoin with Deleuze’s own. It is, strictly speaking, false, in light of Chaos Theory to assume 
of atomic phenomenathat they are susceptible to a neutral, indifferent range of 
possibilities; in those circumstances where fluctuations and resonances propagate, inthose 
states far-from equilibrium, the flat landscape of possible permutations are distinctly no 
longerso; systems act as populations, precluding indifferent distribution.®° This is nothing 
differentthan Deleuze’s assertion (after Bergson) that the possible is the ‘sterile double’ of 
the world; 


.. [Every] possibleis not realized, realization involves alimitation by which some 
possibles are supposed to be repulsed or thwarted, while other “pass” into the 
real. The virtual, on the other hand, does not have to be realized, but rather 
actualized; and the rules of actualization are not those of resemblance or 
limitation, but those of difference or divergence and of creation. (Bp. 97) 


Chaos Theory’s unwillingness to neglect apparently negligible phenomena speaks to that 
same unwillingness on Deleuze’s part to trust to the indifferentiation of the possible. The 
patterns and capacities in nature are to be sought in the active fuse of process, notinthe 
mere succession of states. And neverindifferently, always internally; there is no such thing, 
Deleuze says, as ‘any multiplicity whatever .*? The truth is consequentlythat, paradoxically, 
the realm of the virtual isa much less capacious tract, understood asa range of 
possibilities, than the realm of the possible. Butitis not to be so understood, and for 
precisely that reason itis vital and open. 


As is well-known, Chaos and Complexity Theory offer many resources which place in doubt, 
we might say outrightly supersede, the ‘Newtonian Paradigm’ on which classical dynamics 
and thermodynamics is based. In essence, the Newtonian Paradigm entails the calculability 
of a system’s evolution given sufficient knowledge of that systeminterms of salient 
variables. Inthe case of the trajectory of a projectile, this will includethe angle of launch, 
speed, momentum, wind-resistance, relative strength of gravitational pull at the given 
locationin the gravity well, etc. The body of Chaos Theory has resolutely problematized the 
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very possibility of determining initial conditions in sufficient detail to guarantee 
calculability. Indeed, perhaps its most signal message is that science should be conscious of 
the potential for even the slightest variation in initial conditions to produce wildly varying 
evolutions of agiven system. Exact calculability in effect would depend onan infinite 
knowledge of those conditions, andis therefore in principle ruled out; what remainsis the 
possibility of defining long-term tendencies of asystem. Equally, Chaos Theory has 
upended the usefulness of extrapolating from the behaviour of closed systems to the 
behaviour of natural processes in general. The closed system had been taken as a paradigm 
for allsystems, affording empirical scrutability and legitimating generalisations about the 
way systems as a whole could be expected to evolve. Now, itis held that open systems are 
vastly more prevalentin nature than closed, and are significantly differentin kind to 
isolated systems, displaying a much greater elasticity of behaviourin contrast to the 
obedient tendency of closed systems to succumb to equilibriumina predictable and timely 
manner. Indeed, another of the definitive lessons from Chaos Theory is that there is no 
such thingas a truly closed system; even whereall other forms of energy are shielded, no 
system can be insulated finally from the effects of gravity. Allsystems are potentially 
subject to fluctuations which may amplify, deferring the route-march to equilibrium. All 
opensystems have the potential to occupy states far-from equilibrium more orless 
indefinitely. 

We should be wary of assuming, however, that the Nietzschean-Deleuzian suspicion of 
classical thermodynamic principles is vindicated straightforwardly by the advent of the 
Post-Newtonian Paradigm. From the purview of Chaos Theory, itis not the 
incommensurability of energetic phenomena as such which underwrites deviations from 
equilibrium, but the fact of the open nature of all systems. The distinction is acritical one. It 
serves to clarify the capacity of given systems to maintain order against chaos, indeed, to 
adopt increasingly complex levels of structuration, but the recognition that the average 
progress of the universe tends to disorder remains intact. The tendency of certain systems 
to increase in complexity does notin and of itself contradict the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, if for every gain in local structuration there is a tithe of free energy to be 
paidin connected systems. The insistence that all systems are open amounts to aclaim 
about the accounting system of nature with respect to the expenditure of free energy. 
Every phenomenon has associated with it both an endothermicand an exothermic, internal 
and external, entry inthe cosmicledger. If the system underscrutiny makes again in 
available free energy, there must be in the longterm a consequent greater loss overall 
among the systems with which itis in contact. The structuration represented by convective 
cellsin fluid require a focused, prolonged heat source, while its own resulting exothermic 
reaction will be radiative, unable to furnish work with anything like the same economy. The 
energy bound into the chemical bonds in food is freed by enzymes in our gut to maintain 
and prolong our own metastable order, but what we take, what we can possibly take out, is 
less than that gifted by the ecosystem in the first place. The cost of maintaining order, or 
increasing complexity, against the disorder of equilibrium, will routinely be miscalculated 
without some double-entry accounting of the local and the global, then. Charles 
Lineweaver expresses this neatly; 


To answer the question, “is complexity increasing?” we need to disambiguate it. 
Are we talking about the average complexity of the universe or about the 


complexity of the most complex object??? 


And Lee Smolin draws out the long-term consequences on acosmicscale; 
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The second lawis doingits best to drive the solar system to equilibrium, but as long 
as there’s a big star radiating hot photons into cold space, that equilibriumis 
postponed. Whileit’s postponed, molecules can ride the energy flow to greater 
and greater states of organization and complexity. And stars burn for billions of 
years, so there’s lots of time for complexity to proliferate.*? 


In other words, while itis routinely acknowledged in contemporary physics that all systems 
are open, and that this allows an indefinite growth in relative order and complexity, away 
fromdisorder, itis illegitimate to conclude from this that the Second Law is superseded. It 
is true forcertain systems under consideration, but because it is true forthem, the reverse 
is true of those surrounding systems in contact. Indeed, we should bearin mind the 
principal criterion for defining an open systemas such. An open system is one which enjoys 
a throughflow of energy (our Earth receives heat from the sun, absorbs, synthesises and 
radiates back out). This is another way of saying (as Deleuze does) that energy gradients 
are the precondition of any event at all, that order, structure and complexity are driven by 
that flow. Chaos Theory stands squarely behind the Deleuze who speaks of ‘flow’, and even 
the ‘liquid physics’ he calls forinA Thousand Plateaus, yet cannot finally underwrite the 
details of his resistance to the Second Law. ** Nor, as we shall see, does this definition of 
openness associated with chaos theory suffice for a Deleuzian Nature; a wider definition 
will be required. Chaos theory serves to chart the prevalent ways in which the route march 
to equilibrium is deferred, andinthe process perhaps problematizes the Principle of Least 
Action, but finally must leave in the realm of conjecture whether this deferral can amount 
to anything more. Nevertheless, we shall have reason to explore the fruitful connections 
between the ‘deferred equilibrium’ of chaos theory and the concept of ‘retardation’ as it 
figures in Deleuze’s work. 

If Deleuze’s resistance to the second law cannot be straightforwardly underwritten by 
either classical dynamics or chaos theory, what of the field of quantum physics, which 
supersedes classical theory every bit as muchas the latter, but in markedly distinct ways, 
on a profoundly different terrain? Writing in the latter half of the twentieth century, 
Deleuze is familiar with and puts to use concepts germane to the field, such as 
‘superposition’. Yet the same caution is required asin any attempt to evaluate the 
compatibility or otherwise of any philosopher’s work with the scientific-theoretical corpus. 
One passage where such cautionis especiallydue concerns an argument Deleuze adopts, 
ostensibly from atomictheory, in support of his suspicion of the second law. On the face of 
it, the argument seems aready-made point of entry into the task of aligning the philosophy 
of difference with the domain of quantum physics; 


The values of implication are centres of envelopment. These centres are not the 
intensive individuating factors themselves, but they are their representatives 
within acomplex whole in the process of explication. It is these which constitute 
the little islands and the local increases [remontées] of entropy which nevertheless 
conform overall to the principle of degradation: atoms taken individually, for 
example, even though they nonetheless confirm the law of increasing entropy 
when considered en masse in the order of explication of the system in which they 
are implicated. (DR p.256) 


At the atomicscale, Deleuze maintains, entities are immune to the processes of 
degradation which afflict macroscopic entities. It is necessary to forgive Deleuze alittle 
looseness of expression here. ‘[R]emonter’ indicates a ‘re-ascending’, asense faithfully 
preserved inthe translation, rather than a descending (more typically, decreasing) of 
entropicvalues. Incontext, the latter (descending, decreasing) would seem to be required; 
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the decrease of entropy is inversely correlated to the decrease of order or complexity (or 
when entropy decreases, orderincreases and vice versa). Deleuze however intends to 
convey an opposition between the low entropy of ‘intensive individuating factors’ and the 
susceptibility to increasing entropy of macroscopic bodies (these bodies ‘nevertheless 
conform overall to the principle of degradation’). Deleuze isin effect referring to the 
process dubbed ‘negentropy’ after Erwin Schrodinger, which refers to the tendency of 
certain forms of organization, including principally those associated with life, to form local 
pockets or islands of increasing orderin apparent contradiction to the mandate of 
entropy. *° Nevertheless, as Deleuze acknowledges, the concept of negative entropy does 
not violate the second law of thermodynamics; the gain in organization for isolated ‘islands’ 
is balanced by a corresponding lossinthe environment of the system, or(as Deleuze would 
insist) ‘centre of envelopment’. The opposition is thus drawn between two scales; the 
macroscopic, whichis susceptible to ‘degradation’, andthe atomic, whichis not. Inthis 
way, Deleuze is asserting that atoms, or more properly relations between atoms below the 
level of macroscopic assemblage, are exempt from the second law. He clearly intends to 
establish a correspondence between the intensive nature of the virtual (‘intensive 
individuating factors’), which he asserts is likewiseimmuneto degradation, and the 
energeticregime of the atomicscale. The example of the atom, in other words, is intended 
as an illustration of the claimthat entropy is a transcendental illusion, applying only to the 
explicate, to large numbers of atoms in combination. While the generally accepted 
reconceptualization of the atom away from the letter of atomist principles may offer some 
support here, this is not sufficient to make Deleuze’s case. Modern physics no longer 
supports the idea that atoms are enduring (‘eternal’) entities—indeed, itis misleading even 
to talk of the ‘path’ of a particle. Such a path is not the route of an identical particle 
through space; as David Bohm puts it, ‘The notion of continuity of existenceis 
approximated by that of very rapid recurrence of similarforms, changingina simple and 
regular way (rather as a rapidly spinning bicycle wheel gives the impression of asolid disc, 
rather than of a sequence of rotating spokes).’*° Although this picture affords some 
alignment with the notion of intensive unfolding or explication which Deleuze would favour 
(indeed, ‘unfolding’ is precisely the term Bohm adopts forthe process describedinthe 
preceding quotation), it does not of itself secure the immunity from entropy Deleuze 
envisages onthe terrain of quantum or atomic scale physics. 

The point of contention comes with respect to the well-known wave/particle duality which 
informs quantum theory. Every particle, particulate ensemble and indeed macroscopic 
object alike are lent form, we are to understand, through an associated wave-form or 
wave-forms, each witha signature frequency. Overtime, and acutely so over cosmictime- 
scales, all such frequencies will lengthen and hence weaken. This is an implication of the 
expansion of the universe, betokened by the red-shift of galaxies first observed by Hubble, 
which dilutes available energy, undoing structure, ultimately down to the atomicscale. 
Milié Capek writes; 


If the law of dissipation of energy means alengthening of the wave-length of every 
kind of energy, it must apply to matteritself, which means a gradual 
transformation of matterinto radiation. *” 


The association of the intensive with the sub-atomicscale is rendered more plausible, 
however, by the tendency of contemporary theories to reconceptualisethe nature of the 
atom interms of entities at scales below that of atoms and even below that of their 
constituent components (protons, neutrons, electrons and quarks). Forstring theory, itis 
the way in which minute strings are shaped and folded amongst themselves that result in 
the signature energies of particulate matter, while for Loop Quantum Gravity, these are the 
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result of unlocalised loops of energy. If Deleuzian metaphysics is to be attuned to the 
advances of modern physics, it may be a matter of recognizing that atomicand directly sub- 
atomicentities are in fact explicate, ina different but just as real sense as are macroscopic 
entities. If the intensive is to be located ata given scale, as suggested (though the 
suggestion is far from consistently maintained) by Deleuze’s own example, that scale may 
be a level below the atomic. This line of argument, | believe anecessary correctiveto the 
Deleuzian text, willbe elaborated in the discussion of Bohm’s own work below. 

More generally, while the question of entropy does not typically occupy the foreground in 
quantum theorising, it would be untrue to say that it is generally contradicted or even 
unaccommodated in the history of the field. Von Neumann proposed, in an interesting 
parallel to Deleuze’s own standpoint, that entropy takes effect at that point where the 
wave-function collapses. Once again, the specifics of Deleuze’s resistance to the second law 
are required to see the connection fully. The colouring of entropy as a transcendental 
illusion rests on Deleuze’s claim that entropy takes effect in explicated, actualised 
phenomena, but could not apply to the intensive, energetically incommensurable 
phenomenaof the virtual domain. Prima facie, Von Neumann’s formulation offers 
promising points of contact between the realm of the wavefunction and the (precisely) 
observed world after collapse. The first is outwith the second law, which extends only over 
the second. 

The concept of entropy has proven key to the intersection between quantum theory and 
cosmology, andin particularthe high-energy physics of black holes. The Bekenstein- 
Hawking conjecture posits a remarkably direct correspondence between the level of 
entropy represented by a given black hole and its ‘surface area’. This line of thinking has in 
turn been adopted to bolstera novel interpretation of quantum cosmology; the 
‘holographic’ universe. 

The preceding observations do not finally serve to establish Deleuze’s resistance to the 
second law as incorrect, nor is it assumed that any scientific position implying the long- 
term heat death of the universe is ultimately correct (indeed, the empirical proof would 
require a perseverance equal to Poincaré’s ironic ‘patience’, which might be called upon for 
several times the duration of the universe to date). Moreover, | hope to demonstrate to 
the contrary that there are resources in the scientific literature which strongly resonate 
with the philosophy of difference onthisissue. Ratherthe exercise has been fourfold: to 
emphasize to what degree and in what senses the Nietzschean-Deleuzian resistance to the 
second law is iconoclastic; to demonstrate (pace Deleuze) the internal tensions of the 
argument from eternal return; the need to supplement that argument from other angles 
(andto give an initial indication of the ways in which Deleuze does this); and most 
importantly to interrogate the robustness of the Nietzschean superior principle of sufficient 
reason, which we can nowsee goes by the name of ‘the necessity of chance’. In truth, 
while anecessary tacticto bring to the fore the above points of contention, it has been 
somewhat misleading to present the argument from eternal return without detailing two 
crucially related elements of the Nietzschean-Deleuzian corpus. The singular conception of 
chance itself common to both thinkers (this is profoundly distinct from that employed by 
Boltzmann, for example), and the dual regimes to which energetic phenomena belong. The 
first will be addressed inthe chapter on the Ideal Game, the second with reference tothe 
themes of Limits and Explication. Both are necessary to an understanding of Order and 
Disorderinthe Deleuzian sense. 


1 DeLanda, M., Intensive Science and Virtual Philosophy (UK: Continuum, 2002); Massumi,B., A 
User's Guide to Capitalism and Schizophrenia: Deviations from Deleuze and Guattari (US: MIT, 1992); 
Bonta, M. and Protevi, J., Deleuze and Geophilosophy (UK: OUP, 2004). 

2 Deleuze seems to borrow from Husserl the notion of the ‘anexact’ inuse here. The term is coined 
to recognize that certain ideas containa positive measure of inexactitude, and that any attempt to 
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substitute more accurateterms would deprive a given description of its intended effect. ‘The most 
perfect geometry andits most perfect practical control cannot help the descriptive student of nature 
to express (in exactly geometrical concepts) that which in so plain, so understanding and so entirely 
suitable a way he expresses in the words: notched, indented, |ens-shaped, umbelliform, and the like 
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Chapter Two: Entropy and the Complete Conceptin Leibniz and Deleuze 


If Nietzschean necessity is ‘the necessity of chance’, allied to asuperiorsufficient reason 
and key to the concept of Chaosmos, | hope to have shown that certain caveats apply in the 
course of establishing acommon rubric between our metaphysics (so far) and the evolving 
history of thermodynamics. Overthe rest of this work, | would like to demonstrate (pace 
Deleuze) the various ways in which the Leibnizian strand of Deleuze’s metaphysics serves 
more productively to illuminate questions of order and disorder shared with scientific 
discourse. There are certain indispensable elements required of this Leibnizian reading: the 
primacy of divergence; disparity as the precondition of any event whatever; radical chance; 
a demonstrable relation to thermodynamics and the second law. The reading itself 
depends ona construal of Leibniz’ Principle of Sufficient Reason asa principle of 
dissymmetry, rather than one of symmetry. Its keystone is the novel form of acertain 
Leibnizian necessity, which governs the selection of events. The necessity in question is the 
necessary inclusion of all predicates pertaining to an individualin the complete concept of 
that individual. 


Dan Smith systematically and insightfully explores the nuances of Leibniz’ metaphysical 
logicand its relation to Deleuze’s own in his essay ‘Logicand Existence: Deleuzeon the 
Conditions of the Real’. Of particularinterest here is his demonstration that Leibniz’ turn 
away from Aristotelian formal subject-predicate logictransforms the territory from 
abstract categorial reasoning toa logicofthe event. He focuses on the formulation by 
Leibniz of the principle of sufficient reason as areciprocal tenet to the principle of identity, 
often encapsulated inthe shorthand example ‘A=A’. Inits most commonsense form, this 
principle states that athingis what it is— a tautology that represents anecessarytruth.A 
more developed form of the principle is that whenevera given predicate is appliedtoa 
given subject, the resulting statement will be found to be necessarily true when itis shown 
that the subjectitself contains the predicate by definition. Thus we cannot deny thata 
triangle is a three-sided shape when ‘three-sidedness’ is shown to be inextricable from the 
idea of ‘triangle’. All we need do is analyse the notion of triangle to conclude the necessary 
truth of this statement; itis thus knownas an analyticstatement. This reasoning singles 
out a necessary relation. Leibniz rehearses this classical (Aristotelian) logicin the 8" section 
of the Discourse on Metaphysics, but notes that the definition of identity involved is merely 
a nominal, and hence insufficient one. We might illustrate this point with the observation 
that the concept of a unicorn necessarily includes the predicate ‘horned animal’, andinthis 
way (and any number of others) accommodates the principle of identity. This feature goes 
to show, however, that the principle has no essential connection to existence or existents 
as such; itis merely nominal. This for Leibniz will not serve a productive investigation of 
truth, and he concludes; 


Nowit is evidentthat all true predication has some basis in the nature of things 
and that, whena proposition is not an identity, that is, when a predicate is not 
explicitly contained in a subject, it must be contained init virtually.* 


Leibniz’ pragmatic requirement, that predicates have some basis in the nature of things, is 
insome ways simply one example of the familiar assertion that abstract logical relations 
(here, the ‘containment’ theory of meaning) cannot in themselves assert anything true of 
the contingent world, as any proposition should if itis to be truly meaningful. Butitis much 
more than this, due to Leibniz’ very distinctive conception of ‘the nature of things’. What 
formof predication is required fora Leibnizian metaphysics? It is one which must answer to 
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the exigencies of some tightly dovetailed principles governing the nature of things. These 
include of course the Principle of Sufficient Reason, the Principle of the Identity of 
Indiscernibles and others, well-known elements of Leibniz’ philosophy. | will argue in 
addition that the Principle of Least Resistance, or Principle of Least Action belongs squarely 
among these with respect to the problematicto be addressed, ina way that is not 
immediately obvious, but which provides a bridge to the questions concerning 
thermodynamics treated here. 


Leibniz’ proposal to ground predication inthe nature of things is conveyed inthe idea of 
‘the complete concept’. He illustrates his reasoning in correspondence with Antoine 
Arnauld, taking as an example of an individual the biblical figure of Adam; 


As if we should mean by Adam the first man, whom God setina garden of pleasure 
whence he went out because of sin, and from whose side God fashioned awoman. 
All this would not sufficiently determine him and there may have been several 
Adams separately possible or several individuals to whom all that would apply. This 
is true, whatever finite number of predicates incapable of determining all the rest 
might be taken, but that which determines acertain Adam ought to involve 
absolutely all his predicates. And it is this complete concept which determines the 
particular individual.’ 


It is clear fromthe phrasing that his thoughtis motivated by his Principle of the Identity of 
Indiscernibles here, which states that any two individuals that were wholly alike in every 
respect would in fact be the same individual. For Leibniz, this principleserves not so much 
to establish what itis forthings to be identical, butto delineate an absurdity, since forhim 
it isa necessary truth that all actually existing individuals are differentiable, however 
minimally. Inthe last analysis, this differentiability may be due only to the single final term 
of all applicable predicates, yet this would be enough to differentiate two individuals. Why 
necessary? On account of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which states that there must 
be a reason why things are thus and not otherwise. This principleis taken to govern even 
God’s selection from among the realm of possible candidates for existence; if there were 
no reason to choose between one possible entity and another, if they were wholly 
identical, God would lack sufficient reason to select one for actualisation rather than the 
other. The complete conceptidea of predication is furnished to map faithfully onto these 
principles concerning the nature of things. It corresponds to the relationship which the 
possible bears to the actual; no definition for any individual can be complete until all its 
contingencies unfold, until all the reasons, both local and global, to which it is subject over 
the course of its existence are exhausted. In addition, these principles taken as a whole will 
furnish the basis for my claim that Leibniz’ metaphysics, and in particular the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, grounds the world on afinal, ineradicable dissymmetry. There can be no 
complete symmetry inaworld where each existent is discernible. 


What of the particular necessity which belongs to the idea of the complete concept? 
Leibniztells us; 


..we are able to say that this is the nature of an individual substance or of a 
complete being, namely, to afford a conception so complete that the concept shall 
be sufficient for the understanding of it and forthe deduction of all the predicates 
of which the substance is or may become the subject. * 


In short, to knowthe complete concept is to know what predicates belong, have belonged 
and will belong to any individual whatever. Again, necessarily? Yes, Leibniz tells us, this is 
knowna priori to God. As we might put it, there is a necessary fact of the matter whether 
we knowit or not.° This feature is brought to the fore in another sense belonging to 
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Leibniz’ rationale, which Smith highlights with the observation that the complete concept is 
a reciprocal principle to that of identity. The necessity belonging to the complete concept, 
that all predicates of an individual belong to it necessarily, isinasense the inverse 
necessity of the principle of identity. And this is so because of the consonance of the 
complete concept with the Principle of Sufficient Reason. Smith comments; 


The principle of identity says that an analytic proposition is necessarily atrue 
proposition, whereas the principle of sufficient reason says that a true proposition 
is necessarily an analytic proposition.® 


Taken at face value, asa statement about logical relations, this tenet has often been seen 
as a scandal at the heart of Leibniz’ system, forit implies nothing less than that everything 
pertaining toa given subject belongs to its definition, not incidentally, but necessarily; the 
fact of being hit by this raindrop as opposed to that one is characterised as a necessary 
truth. Indeed, this is nonsense if taken as astatement of logical necessity. Yet itis not 
intended as such; itis intended as astatement about action, divergence, selection. 
According to Leibniz’ complementary tenet that every action affects and is affected by the 
entire universe, the complete concept and its close correlate, the Principle of Sufficient 
Reasonisan injunction to us to bear in mind that descriptionin terms of isolatable 
essences, of differentiable species and genuses in the Aristotelian fashion willlead 
attention away from the interconnected web of series which are in constant process at a 
level below statements such as ‘the rain fell on me’. The rainis composed of individual 
raindrops, some of which were taken up and condensed within one particular cloud rather 
than another, each of which has its history in turn necessarily connected to the rest of the 
causal universe. Yet, as Smith points out, the corollary of this is that the understanding of 
whatit is to predicate something of something else (‘I was soaked’) becomes not a matter 
of ‘predication’ —of the attribution of a quality toa thing, but of the event as such (‘there 
was a Soaking’). The necessity in question is not one of the logicof identity or essence, but 
of the potentially infinite propagation of interconnected causes converging on the 
particular phenomena expressing themselves in and through a particular subject. At this 
point, we may ask what remains, what is lacking for Deleuze in the framework as presented 
by Leibniz; are we notin the realm of a temporal process of endless differentiation, 
presupposing not identity but constantly varying series which constitute difference as 
such? Is this not the basis on which to describe difference in itself? The answeris—almost. 
Deleuze does commit without reserve to the event as a constant exchange of virtual and 
actual series, and to this dynamicas a principle of selection, yet he is concerned to identify 
a form of difference which will escape completely and utterly from any prior supposition of 
identity, of any explication of difference as relying on the opposition between stable, pre- 
given identities. His objection to Leibniz’ necessity, the ‘complete concept’ represented by 
intersecting series of events in the Leibnizian world is ameasure of the radical nature of his 
own understanding of difference in itself, and serves to illuminate his stated rationale for 
seeking a superior sufficient reason inthe eternal return. Itis that Leibniz’ ‘complete 
concept’, reliant as itis on differentiation extended indefinitely, differs from the 
Aristotelian framing of essence in terms of division by opposition (both of these subjects 
belong to mankind, but one belongs to the ‘female’ category, while the other belongs to 
‘male’) onlyin one respect. While Aristotle maintains that at some level the division must 
end (or else we lose sight of meaningful differentiation), Leibniz effectively extends the 
process to infinity. For Deleuze, this is to reinstall identity at the outermost limit; to push 
individuation to its furthest reaches is nevertheless to retain identity as a precondition for 
differentiation. The superior sufficient reason he seeks must overcome this objection, and 
hence he turns to the radical open-endedness of the eternal return. This is the objection he 
offers to the Leibnizian metaphysics in Difference and Repetition. The non-essentialist 
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account presented by Leibniz falls short of that required by the philosophy of difference, of 
the chaosmos. Yet here again, we might pause to parse the question differently. Itis not 
finally the inadequacy of the complete concept idea which harbours the real incongruence, 
but Leibniz’ account of possible worlds. The neat dehiscence of the Best world moment by 
moment from those lesser possible worlds, consigning all but one to inexistence, is the root 
difference. Itis what constitutes the validity of the principle of non-contradiction on which 
Leibniz relies; contradictory elements, the ‘incompossibles’ of the metaphysics are 
ontologically proscribed from actualisation within one world, but may occupy separate 
worlds indiscriminately, for they are outwith causal contact. It is that causal separation 
which ensures non-contradiction. The border between one possible world and another is 
the border at whichthe complete concept and the Principle of Sufficient Reason must stop. 
Without it, there is nothing to prevent both propagating endlessly, among the proliferating 
multiplicities of the virtual and the paradoxical causalities of the chaosmos. Inthis light, 
Deleuze’s argument misses its mark, foronce the borders between incompossible worlds 
are relinquished, the complete concept is nomadically freed, just as is the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason. Indeed, it seems to be precisely such aliberation for those concepts that 
Deleuze intends when he insists in The Fold, against Leibniz, that there is a ‘vague Adam’, 
and when he describes Whitehead’s Process God, who ‘affirms incompossibilities and 
passes through them.’ (FLBp.81). Here itis notat all the notion of infinite predication 
which provides the source of contention with Leibniz. Quite the reverse; toinsistona 
vague Adamis to remove the borders between incompossible worlds, the borders at the 
edge of contradiction, anditis those very borders which prevent the truly infinite 
predication which Deleuze requires. Forour purposes, and according to Deleuze’s later 
viewpoint, the complete concept remains not merely intact, but requisite, if Godis truly to 
affirm incompossibilities, if nature is to be attuned to all its potential, both actual and 
virtual. 


Dissymmetry, Energy Gradients and ‘The Ultimate Origination of Things’ 


It remains to establishin what sense the triple principles of the complete concept, the 
identity of indiscernibles and sufficient reason can respond from within the Leibnizian 
corpus to the exigencies of the thermodynamic energy gradients which Deleuze places at 
the heart of his philosophy of difference. All are mobilised in his assertion; 


Disparity — in other words, difference orintensity (difference of intensity) —is the 
sufficient reason of all phenomena, the condition of all that appears. (DR p.222) 


The questionis intimately tied to a reading of the Principle of Sufficient Reason asa 
principle of dissymmetry. In fact, there is one Leibnizian text which aligns these themes 
beautifully; ‘On the Ultimate Origination of Things’, where we find that the dissymmetry, 
the differential in question, is precisely that of energy gradient. 


Before proceeding, one significant obstacle to the proposed reading must be addressed. It 
is that Leibniz’ Principle of Sufficient Reason has been interpreted routinely in precisely the 
reverse sense; as an argument fromsymmetry. The classicexample of an argument from 
symmetry might be taken from Anaximander, whose cosmology provides an account 
addressing the question; ‘if the earth is not supported by anything, why does it not fall 
through space?’ Aristotle reports in De Caelo; 


There are some whosay that the earth remains in place because of similarity [or 
symmetry], as did Anaximander among the ancients; fora thing establishedin the 
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middle, with asimilar relationship to the extremes, has no reason to move up 
rather than down or laterally; but since it cannot proceed in opposite directions at 
the same time, it will necessarily remain where itis.’ 


Leibniz’ God would have no reason to choose one direction or the otherto move this 
world, since the respective distances to the edge of the void (Anaximander’s word is 
apeiron) are indiscernible; in other words, symmetrical. Charles Kahn comments, ‘it is 
indeed the same reason which was glorified in modern times by Leibniz as his Principle of 
Sufficient Reason.’® 


Indeed, there are passages in Leibniz’ work which seem to settle once and forall, and inthe 
affirmative, the question as to whether he viewed the Principle of Sufficient Reason as an 
argument from symmetry. When Leibniz wants to convey to Clarke the pedigree of his 
Principle, the example he gives is drawn from Archimedes’ De aequilibro, concerning the 
reason for the balance of weights; “Tis because no reason can be given, why one side 
should weigh down, rather than the other,’ ° clearly articulating one of the variants of this 
principle, known as The Principle of Insufficient Reason. lan Hacking references a brief note 
from 1678 in the Leibniz archive entitled ‘De incerti aestimatione’, wherein Leibniz states 
the ‘Principle of Indifference’ holding that equipossible cases have the same probability 
(thereby reflecting asymmetry), and makes the claim that it may be justified 
metaphysically. Hacking concludes, as we might well, that this is an unspecified reference 
to the Principle of Sufficient Reason.*° The argument for sufficient-reason-as-dissymmetry 
would appear to falter at the gate. Notwithstanding Leibniz’ own recognition of these 
variants, itis my contention that by far the greater deal of the force and drive of Leibniz’ 
philosophy can best and most coherently be understood in terms of sufficient-reason-as- 
dissymmetry. For what is the final lesson to be drawn fromthe principle but thatin cases 
where complete symmetry pertains, nothing happens? More emphatically, with respect to 
the realm of potential, if all entities wereinarelation of perfectsymmetry, perfect identity, 
nothing would originate at all. And if, as we have seen, Leibniz’ motivationis to furnisha 
logicfaithful to the ‘nature of things’, to the Event rather than to merely ‘nominal’ 
distinctions, then the Principle of Insufficient Reason provides no traction; it serves only to 
identify only acertain redundancy at the outerlimit of phenomena. The incompossible 
symmetry which the Principle of Indifference identifies precludes any Event. As Deleuze has 
it, lf God’s calculations rounded out, there would be no world. 


On the Ultimate Origination of Things 


In ‘On the Ultimate Origination of Things’, Leibniz broaches the idea of a ‘certain dominant 
unity’ which orders the world, or ‘the aggregate of finite things’. 


For the dominant unity of the universe not only rules the world, but also 
constructs or makes it; and itis superior to the world and, so to speak, 
extramundane, and it is thus the ultimate reason of things. Fora sufficient reason 
for existence cannot be found in any single thing alone, norin the whole aggregate 
and series of things. *? 


In pursuing the ultimate origination of things, then, we are indeed in search of sufficient 
reason. Leibniz sets out the task of God in terms of an analogy with a game with rules. The 
rules are extramundane, pertaining to the world of potential rather than the actual. The 
first is to do with essence; 
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We must first acknowledge from the fact that something exists rather than 
nothing, that there isin possible things, i.e. in possibilityor essence itself, acertain 
demand for existence or (so to speak) a straining to exist...all possible things strain 
with equal right for existence. !* 


The next consideration isthe implications of this rule for maximising strategy (God’s); 


And the situation is like that in certain games where all the spaces on the board are 
to be filled according to certain rules, and where unless you use some skill, you will 
inthe end be excluded from certain spaces and forced to leave more spaces empty 
than you would have wished.” 


The skills required bear on the most elegant translation possible from the conditions above 
to the constraints pertaining to the progress of the game below. The most efficacious move 
will be the one that does not inadvertently (through lack of forward thinking) cut the player 
off from the end goal, the one which preserves the most productive long-term outcome. 
Sufficient reason is not an abstractly applied principle, but one which is acutely sensitive to 
conditions pertaining at each instant in the passage of nature. Equally, in maximising 
strategy; 


Assuming thata move is to be made from one point to another, although nothing 
further determines the path between them, the easiest or shortest way will be 
chosen.** 


With this last step in the chain of reasoning, Leibniz is stopping little short of identifying the 
principle of least resistance, our principle of least action, with the principle of sufficient 
reason. This line of thought marries perfectly with the characterisation of entropy asa 
principle of selection; those phenomena will tend to be deselected which embody an 
energy state overreaching that readily available under local conditions, taking the balance 
sheet further than it ‘need be’ from equilibrium. ‘Moves’ (phenomena) which contradict 
this rule are not strictly forbidden, but willhave to be paid back onthe balance sheet by 
contributions of energy from elsewhere. Just as arbitrary or ill-thought-out choices made 
by God with respect to particular individual phenomena will produce distortions of the 
well-ordered fabric of the best world, so random fluctuations in energy state will ramify in 
the form of ‘unnecessary’ turbulence. 


We always bearin mind of course, that in all of this, Leibniz is embellishing ratherthan 
moving away from the notion of actualisation as subject to God’s choice, butall the 
particulars of that embellishment are aligned to arounded sense of physical causality 
which cannot help but remind the modern reader of our science of thermodynamics; 


From these considerations it is now wonderfully evident how acertain divine 
mathematics or metaphysical mechanics is employed in the very origination of 
things, and how a determination of the maximum holds good, just as, of all the 
angles, the right angle is the determinate anglein geometry, andas liquids placed 
in other liquids organize themselves into the most capacious shape, namely the 
spherical; but especially in common mechanics itself, when several heavy bodies 
are struggling against each other such a motion finally arises through which occurs 
the maximum descenton the whole.’® 


The images Leibniz offers translate with some facility into the register of thermodynamics. 
His analogy of the ‘several heavy bodies’ suggests strongly a set of precariously-balanced 
boulders on the brink of collapse, whose potential energy will be converted into kinetic 
through the operation of gravity should their precarious balance fail. The exchange 
between potential and kinetic energy (and indeed all energetic exchange) is governed by 
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the first law of thermodynamics, which states that the total energy of the worldis 
conserved, while the collapse of boulders toward a more stable plateau conforms tothe 
second law, which requires that all systems seek their lowest energy state inthe longterm. 
At the same time, however, this image recalls the metaphysical ‘straining of essences’ for 
existence, as though compossibles were vying to fall through into the actual, to achieve 
‘maximum descent, to adopt the path of least resistance.*® The modelis metaphysical and 
it isnot. More recentincorporations into the vocabulary of thermodynamictheory also 
allow us to recognize the image of the more viscous liquid immersed in the less, and 
adoptinga spherical shape, as one example of the topological expressions for equilibral 
energy distribution we come across in complexity theory; the example of abubble’s 
tendency to spherical shape is aclose parallel (found in both Gleick and Delanda)?’ 


If Leibniz’ ‘compossibility’ bears such aclose relation to the existence of energy gradients, 
then, and with such close association to the Principle of Sufficient Reason, it seems there is 
indeed much overlap with Deleuze’s concept of the virtual, whereby differences in intensity 
are the sufficient reason of all that appears. As we have seen, the ‘metaphysical mechanics’ 
of the compossible straddles the two domains of the potential and the actual, just as do 
Deleuze’s intensive relations; God’s choice requires a minimal difference at every turnin 
this world below andin the world above. Genesis is aperennial process manifest in two 
regimes. Moreover, boththe virtual and the compossible are construed not to entail any 
ultimate descent into disorder, or equilibrium. It would indeed require an aggressive 
psychoanalyticreading to confuse the final stasis to which Leibniz theodicy tends, the 
Harmony, withthe scientists’ Heat Death. On both Leibniz’ and Deleuze’s part, itseems, the 
premises of thermodynamics are embraced, but notthe conclusions. 


We know the formula for Leibniz; things are selected, chosen by God from among the 
compossible candidates with a view to overall best functional fit for progress toward the 
Best world. Leibniz’ text presents origination, or actualisation, by way of an extended 
analogy with dynamic processes: The reference to heavy bodies suggests a pile of 
precariously balanced boulders. The heavy bodies are seeking equilibrium, the world is 
seeking to collapse all gradients (of energy, of disharmony), to take the path of least 
resistance or steepest route. It is the world described by thermodynamics. 


Moreover, Leibniz’ Principle of Least Resistance circles in lockstep with the idea of the 
complete concept, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, the Principle of the Identity of 
Indiscernibles, the breadth of his metaphysical system. A brief rehearsal demonstrates as 
much. 


God’s choice is not motivated between indiscernible entities; 1? those essences which are 
indistinguishable, identical, will not enjoytransition from potential to actual, 1° could not 
contribute to the progression of the world toward the Best. Yet should the essences 
considered by god differin their complete concept by the merest scintilla, by any gradient 
whatever,° there is sufficient reason to decide.*? 


The dynamic model mirrors the metaphysical system. The precariously-balanced rock 
whose destiny it is to fall first, differs infinitesimally in balance from the others; if there 
were perfect symmetry of balance, there would be no sufficient reason to choose, nothing 
would happen. And that contingency is a function of its complete history, its complete 
concept; prior falls, angle, the relative proportion of minerals which cooled into its 
composition, future fractures. Any deviation from the history of the otherbouldersisa 
precondition for choice, discernibility. Nor will its complete concept, its ‘essence’ be 
exhausted untilits history is over; for Leibniz, things accrue their own essence overa 
lifetime and all their contingencies belong to them necessarily. Essences strain for 
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existence just as heavy bodies fall toward their complete concept down the steepest route, 
subject to the Principle of Least Resistance. Itis metaphysical and itis not, God’s choice 
requires a minimal deviation at every turnin this world below and in the world of potential 
above. The boulder will slip and fall ata new angle. Genesis, Origination is a perennial 
process devoted to coining anew world at each moment. 


From Many Worlds to Chaosmos 


When Deleuze comes to make a break from the Leibnizian form of sufficient reason, it 
centres ona rejection of the many possible worlds scenario that ultimately underpins 
Leibniz’ system. Deleuze insists rather on the existence of asingle world which contains all 
compossibilities and incompossibilities within it; this one world he names the ‘chaosmos’. 
This rejection of the many worlds hypothesis is entangled with a standpoint on the nature 
of energy and entropy, and should be read off alongside an extended discussion thereof in 
chapter five of Difference and Repetition. 


Deleuze is conscious of the drastic distorting effect to Leibniz system represented by his 
insistence that the unactualised states of affairs remain in one cosmos, the chaosmos. To 
revisit at greater length the quotation above regarding divergent series: 


Each series tells astory: not different points of view onthe same story, like the 
different points of view onthe town we find in Leibniz, but completely distinct 
stories which unfold simultaneously. The basicseries are divergent; not relatively, 
inthe sense that one could retrace one’s path and find a point of convergence, but 
absolutely divergent in the sense that the point or horizon of convergence liesina 
chaos or is constantly displaced within that chaos. (DR p.123) 


The point of contention centres on the nature of series, and as we have seen, more 
particularly on the property of convergence or divergence. The claim effectively is that the 
neat dehiscence of events in Leibniz’ cosmologyreduces the radical displacements of 
chance, subordinating them to alinear flow of time. The series selected for actualisation 
cease to have any causal (or expressive) connection with those which remain unselected, 
due to incompossibility or incompatibility with the criterion of ‘the best’. In Leibniz 
scenario, divergent worlds are consigned to non-existence. At the end of the world, all 
troubling diversions have been left behind and all series converge to Harmony. 


This process belongs equally to another register, at once both mathematical and 
philosophical, furnished from Leibniz’ work and attended closely by Deleuzein all his 
discussions of Leibniz; differential calculus. The calculus as developed by Leibniz deals with 
the reciprocal determination of series in terms of the difference between two given values 
representing the degree of change inagiven figure or system. No final value may be 
reached forthe rate of change, or indeed the rate of change of change, except by 
identifying a limit toward which the values converge. This, as is well known, is 
mathematically straightforward for linear functions, offering an integral value 
corresponding to the relation between the two initial differentiated values. Reiterations of 
the process can offer greater and greater accuracy, converging ever closer to the identified 
limit. Leibniz was never to solve the problem of integrating non-linear functions, though he 
recognized the importance of finding some way to doso. It is a small step to draw the 
analogy between this state of mathematics and Leibniz’ metaphysics; the compossible is 
the actualisable, while the linearis the integrable; equally, the incompossible is 
unactualisable inthis world, while the non-linear remains unsusceptible to integration. The 
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analogy is all the more apt given that the differential calculus depends finally on the 
differentiation between two points at ever more exquisitely proximate, infinitesimal 
remove, asymptotically approaching identity yet in the end theoretically discernible. The 
calculus seems poised precisely at the entry-gate to existence guarded by the principle of 
the identity of indiscernibles.*? If integration and actualisation go hand in hand, thenin the 
mathematical register Deleuze’s point of departure from Leibniz effectively equates to an 
insistence that both linear and non-linear functions, both the ruly and the unruly, boththe 
ordered andthe disordered figure in the selection of events. When Deleuze insists that 
divergent series are primary, this is at once a prioritisation of the non-linear mathematical 
function and the turbulent phenomena which resist simple integration. The linear world is 
a series of small islands inthe preponderantly chaotic ocean of nature. To banish to 
another world that which threatens disorder is to ignore its properly productive role inthis. 


To follow the developments Deleuze makes from Leibniz’ differential philosophy to his own 
full-blown philosophy of difference, then, is first and foremost to recognize the 
accommodation of productive disorder within one world. Leibniz’ isolated worlds render 
them amenable to integration, to the balance of harmony, just as classical physics isolates 
the system and takes the result, equilibrium, to be the purest expression of nature. In fact, 
both were hunting down and caging the rarest bird. Deleuze’s refusal of the particularform 
of disorder we call entropy stands squarely on the same ground as Chaos theory. 
Phenomena we cannot integrate, energy which escapes mathematical taming, is too 
quickly written off as random disorder. This departure from the Leibnizian framework will 
come to be consolidated and embellished by the coining of the notion of disjunctive 
synthesis, and the substitution of the (Leibnizian) notion of ‘divergence’ forthe more subtly 
nuanced interplay of complication, implication and explication. 


The Calculating God 


It is entirely in keeping with his project that Deleuze should begin the chapter following 
extended discussion of Leibnizian themes with a figurative image of cosmological entropy 
inspired by the nature of the mathematical continuum. 


God makes the world by calculating, but his calculations never work out exactly 
[juste], and this inexactitude or injustice in the result, this irreducible inequality, 
forms the condition of the world. (DR p.222) 


This complex image resonates throughout whatis to follow in chapter five, encapsulating 
numerous aspects of the equally complex argument. Ultimately it is intended to serve asa 
marker on the way to the conceptual appropriation of Nietzsche’s Eternal Returnasa 
superior sufficient reason. 


The image of God the calculatoron a denotative level makes reference to the history of 
mathematics: specifically the serial invention of various different types of number, each 
intended tofillinagap left by the preceding regime. Thus the Natural, or counting 
numbers are supplemented by the Whole numbers including zero, then the Rational 
numbers allowing us to express numbervalues as fractional, followed by the Irrationals 
which are incapable of expression by fractions, the Complex numbers which are 
composites of imaginary and real numbers, and soon. In each case the type of numberin 
question was conceived as a way of addressing complex problems which extended beyond 
the capacity of the existing range of types. Ultimately, the conjecture is that there isa 
‘space’ of number which may be smoothly and completely filled by a full range once this is 
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discovered -—this space is known as ‘the continuum’. Deleuze’s God, then, ona denotative 
level, is working through the continuum. The crucial implication of this metaphor, though, 
is that for Deleuze, the continuum will never be exhausted; the space of number will always 
retain something of the incommensurable, the unequal, within itself inherently —if the 
intention of God the calculator is to equalize everything out once and forall, he may 
succeed provisionally on one level, but only at the expense of having to pursue this 
inequality, this disequilibrium, ever onward into the next regime of number. Thisisin 
contrast to Leibniz’ God, who supersedes the incommensurable, the incompossible, 
through consignment to nonexistence, and who finally resolves the disharmony of 
troublesome series. This extended metaphor is laid out with the conclusion; 


Finally, god has not defeated the unequal initself, but only separated it from the 
divisible and enclosed it within an outer circle, kuklos exothen. He has equalised 
the divisible in this extension, which is the extension of the Soul of the world, but 
underneath, at the deepest layer of the divisible, the unequal still rumbles in 
intensity. (DR p.233) 


It ison the connotative level, though, that this image connects with physical action, andin 
particular with entropy; 


The world ‘happens’ while God calculates; if the calculation were exact, there 
would be no world. (DR p.222) 


The first half of this assertion (that the world ‘happens’ while God calculates) echoes a 
marginal note Leibniz made to himselfon his own copy of the ‘Dialogus’.*? The second half 
is Deleuze’s own elaboration, in effect distancing the claim fromthe Principle of Indifferent 
Reason. What counts inthe world is the unequal, the dissymmetrical, difference, which are 
always priorand resist any tendency to homogeneity; 


The world can be regardedasa ‘remainder’ and the real in the world understood in 
terms of fractional or even incommensurable numbers. Every phenomenon refers 
to an inequality by whichitis conditioned. Every diversity and every change refers 
to a difference which is its sufficient reason. (DR p.222) 


We are to understand, then, that the nature of the physical worldis such that action, just 
as with the domains of number, sweeps ever on past itself without attaining an ultimate 
fulfilment; the ‘remainder’ is no transitory inequivalence in God’s calculation, itis rather an 
ineradicable component of nature, without which existence itself would terminate. ‘[I]f the 
calculation were exact, there would be no world.’ We should note too, that diversity and 
indeed all change in the chaosmos which Deleuze is outlining has its own sufficient reason, 
inherentin an ineradicable inequality or heterogeneity, a disparity between forces. Further, 
for Deleuze, following Nietzsche, the very inequality of the remainderitself, of any given 
moment with itself, renders nonsense the idea that a terminus may be reached; 
‘permanence and fixity’ rule out becoming. 


In other words, any arrival at equivalence or equilibrium, or what amounts to the same 
thing, identity, is strictly out of the question, since this identity in itself is an 
epiphenomenon of the difference which underlies it. Deleuze goes on to develop God’s 
calculation in more explicitly physical terms through the course of chapter five; intensity 
and extensity are said to maintain just sucha relation of calculation to remainder; intensive 
multiplicities express themselves in actualised occasions, in extensive quantities, but retain 
an irreducible tendency therein; 


Intensity is difference, but this difference tends to deny or cancel itself outin 
extensity and underneath quality. (DR p.223) 
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Yet; 


We cannot conclude from this that difference is cancelled out, or at least that it is 
cancelledinitself. Itis cancelled insofar as itis drawn outside itself, in extensity and 
inthe quality which fills that extensity. However, difference creates both this 
extensity and this quality. (DR p.228) 


In the transition from many worlds to chaosmos, then, there are a number of correlated 
distinctions arising between Deleuze’s position and Leibniz’, all of which bear onthe 
character of the principle of sufficient reason. Differentiation assumes priority over 
integration, divergence over convergence; the status of ‘the remainder’ is turned onits 
head, transforming from the disharmony over which Leibniz’ God will ultimately prevail to 
the productive precondition of all that appears; compossibility and incompossibility remain 
imbricated within one chaosmos. Sufficient reason can no longer serve to balance the 
books; itis ratherthe law which ensures that no final balance could in principle be reached, 
justas the continuum will never be exhausted. In the end, however, it would be misleading 
to suggest that such a clean distinction can delineate the boundaries of Deleuze’s debt to 
Leibniz, orthat the argumentso far conveys the full ‘superiority’ of his sufficient reason; we 
shall return to these themes later with respect to the topics of symmetry and the identity 
of indiscernibles. 


Mathematical Thought, the Problem and the Cosmos 


As we have seen, mathematical thinking plays a productive role in philosophical thought for 
Deleuze; we commonly find the two intertwined in his work. This aspect of his philosophy 
donates its own contribution to the picture of an evolving cosmos which we are developing 
here, in ways that are not immediately obvious. Some elaboration at this point onthe 
specificnature, value and creative potential of mathematics for Deleuze willserve to 
foreground why this is so, and provide an initial waymark toward a specific form of dialectic 
whichis so important for Deleuzian natural philosophy; specifically a dialectic which 
circumvents any form of negation. This in turn will illuminate the key role of the concepts 
of ‘limit’ and ‘constant’ which are increasingly to come to the fore in the later stages of this 
cosmological reading of his work. 


From the start, let us identify three motivations which play no role in Deleuze’s adoption of 
mathematical concepts. Firstly, there is no subscription to mathematical truths asin any 
sense more rigorous than other claims, as somehow representing a closer approximation 
to Ideas inthe Platonicsense, and thereby capable of underpinning any more sublunary, 
contingent truths which he may wish to treat. Indeed, if there is any ‘truth’ to mathematics 
at all for Deleuze, it belongs to the sense of mathematics rather than to particular 
statements or propositions, and that sense must enfold paradox, ambiguity, uncertainty 
and contradiction every bit as fully as the sense of spoken and written language; this much 
is evident for example from his paradoxical conception of ‘the ramifying series’ in The Logic 
of Sense, or the profoundly multivalent nature of singularities and multiplicities in his work, 
both ideas derived from mathematics and commandeered to speak of the world. Secondly, 
he does not require from mathematics any enduring, unchangeable objects or entities. For 
Deleuze, inspired by the work of the mathematician Albert Lautman, mathematics is an 
adapting, mutating and mobile field which expands through its own exigencies, its own self- 
determination. Lastly, while mathematical concepts are frequently adopted to illuminate 
Deleuze’s argument, they should not be taken as metaphorically representative of 
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processes inthe world; this would be to ignore the broadside and extended attack on 
representation as a mode of thinking as such which occupies so much of Difference and 
Repetition. Rather, they serve as a particularly direct example of the differential processes 
to which all phenomena, natural, social, psychological, are subject. |nan unambiguous 
sense, itis eminently possible for problems prompting a mathematical responseto express 
themselves in altogether different domains, natural social etc. The problem is sotospeaka 
common root of all domains. 


Albert Lautman’s work provides a model of dynamicstructuration which speaks at once to 
Deleuze’s sense of thought and to the passage of nature as he presents it in his own work. 
On the level of scientific thought, it provides the basis for him to parse between two basic 
approaches, the axiomaticand the problematic, and to valorise the latter over the former. 
The axiomatic method was first consolidated by Euclid, in his Elements, which deals with 
Plane Geometry. An axiom, or postulate, of agiven mathematical system is understood to 
be a fundamental truth of the system from which further secure inferences may be 
elaborated, something akinto an a priori truth. Thus, armed withthe axiom thatthe angles 
of any triangle add up to one hundred and eighty degrees, we are able to specify without 
measurement the magnitude of athird angle given the magnitudes of the two adjacent. 
Axiomatic method is essentially amethod of deduction from asmall set of postulates. 


The axiomatic method has its own inherent limitations, however. the axioms of plane 
geometry will not automatically generalise to encompass other geometrical systems. Inthe 
geometry of curved spaces, itis not true that angles of a triangle will sum to one hundred 
and eighty degrees. On acurved surface, the triangle figure is ‘inflated’ outward convexly 
or deflated concavely, augmenting or diminishing the degrees of the respective angles. The 
mathematician who is engaged in enlarging the descriptive (or perhaps functional) 
capacities of the discipline will serially encounter difficulties, whereby the axioms of one 
field (plane geometry) will failto transferto another (the geometry of curved surfaces). The 
problem encountered will force solutions, but in the course of arriving at those solutions 
the terms of the method may require transformation. The relative concavity or convexity of 
curved surfaces have no correlate in plane geometry, yet must clearly be factored in; the 
problem has (in this case) forced a bifurcation of possible solutions and a corresponding 
differentiation of approach. We encounternot only a previously inapplicable question—is 
the surface concave or convex (and hence the angle more oblique or more acute than for a 
triangle ona flat plane) ?— but each case presents its own set of possible solutions, 
corresponding to the degree of concavity or convexity encountered. There are aset of 
solutions specifying the degreeto which the angles are augmented, predicated on the 
degree of convex curvature of the given surface, another set ranging over the concave. The 
problem serves to redistribute the conditions dictating solubility. At the time the problemis 
discovered, the axioms already established forthe simpler case of plane geometry will no 
longerserve, while those governing the more complex case are yet to be established. An 
enforced period of explanation and discovery is required at such junctures, which may lead 
to the adoption of a fresh set of axioms more adequate to the enlarged domain. Thereisa 
‘problematic’ phase. The example of projective geometry serves to illuminate this 
movement. Projective geometry can be understood as the study of three dimensional 
figures ‘projected’ onto a flat plane. A circular figure witha light behind it casts a shadow 
ontoa flat surface. As we turn the circle perpendicularly to the light source, it casts 
increasingly truncated ellipses until, fully perpendicular, it becomes a straight line; the 
projection registers only the two-dimensional aspect of the circular body. As such, the 
axioms serving projective geometry must allow forthe treatment of straight lines as special 
cases of curvesor ellipses. More generally, projective geometry ‘...can be defined as the 
study of those properties of plane figures that are unchanged during central projection.’ 74 
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It servesasa bridge between plane geometry and more full-blown forms of curved surface 
geometry. Its axioms subsume thoseof plane geometry, butin the course of this 
generalisation a different perspective is conveyed on plane figures themselves; a physical 
meaning comes to underpin the treatment of the straight line as ‘merely’ a special case of 
the curve. The structural mutation between sets of axiomatics belonging to related fields is 
complex; itis a shift of sense, areconfiguration more than simple addition. 


In the axiomaticand the problematic, then, we have two methods or modes. Daniel Smith 
characterises the distinction as follows; 


The fundamental difference between these two modes of formalisation can be 
seen in their differing methods of deduction: in axiomatics, adeduction moves 
from axioms to the theorems that are derived fromit, whereas in problematics a 
deduction moves from the problem to the ideal accidents and events that 
condition the problem and from the cases that resolve it.’ 7° 


The two modes relate to each other dialectically, a period of exploration followed by the 
resulting period of axiomatization. Deleuze recognizes both modes and their respective 
utility, but for his philosophy the problematicmode is by farthe more important. 
Moreover, he is content to identify the tension between the two modes as dialectical, 
albeit ina sense which avoids any suspicion of the negative inherentin Hegelian-style 
dialectic. To recognize the motivation for valorising the problematic over the axiomatic, 
and to understand how this can contribute to framing the movement of evolutionary 
cosmology, itis useful to examine briefly Deleuze’s debt to Lautman and the profound 
connections to the Idea and the Event which Deleuze attributes to the mode of the 
Problematic. 


In ‘Introduction: On the Nature of the Real in Mathematics’, Lautman writes; 


Mathematics is constituted like physics: the facts to be explained were throughout 
history the paradoxes thatthe progress of reflection rendered intelligible bya 
constant renewal of the meaning of essential notions. Irrational numbers, the 
infinitely small, continuous functions without derivatives, the transcendence of e 
and of rn, the transfinite had all been accepted by anincomprehensible necessity of 
fact before there was a deductive theory of them. 7° 


For Lautman, then, the ‘real’ of mathematics (after Brunschvicg) is akind of ‘matter’ which 
offers ‘resistance’ to those theoreticians who are engaged with it. He adds, 


This matter is neither simplenor uniform, it has its folds, its edges, its irregularities, 
and our conceptions are never more than a provisional arrangement that allows 
the mindto go further forward. 27 


The elements of the real which Lautman offers for example are not the well-regulated and 
simply deployed footsoldiers of the mathematical field such as the cardinals. They are each 
insome way intractable, enigmaticand paradoxical, existing seemingly beyond the world of 
biddable numberin some eminent realm whose powers and nature we can only glimpse at 
one remove. The parallels with Platonicldeas are more than suggestive; Lautman regularly 
and explicitly draws the connection. On the face of it, this Platonist aspect should place in 
question the appeal for Deleuze’s philosophy of Difference, when so often Platonicldeas or 
Forms are read as the metaphysical guarantors of identity, sameness and resemblance; 
perfect eternal types to which sublunary tokens may only aspire. Indeed, Deleuze himself is 
concerned to ‘overturn’ Platonism on exactly those grounds, forinstance in the first 
Appendix to The Logic of Sense, where he presents the argument that the only reality lies 
with the token, the simulacrum, rather than the type. Lautman’s own investmentin 
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Platonism, however, is expressed in ways that circumvent this reading. For Lautman, the 
Ideas at the heart of mathematics, the ‘matter’ which resists, is not ‘simple nor uniform’, 
not selfsame, but rather has its ‘folds, edges and irregularities’, never more than 
‘provisional’ in form. He explicitly distances his reading of the Platonicldea fromthe 
type/token model; 


By Ideas, we do not mean models whose mathematical entities would only be 
copies, butin the true Platonicsense of the term, the structural schemas according 
to which effective theories are organised. 78 


Notsimple, not selfsame, not immutable, Ideas are rather expressed in structural 
schemata. Lautman elaborates; 


If qualitative distinctions exist in mathematics, they characterise the theories 
rather than the entities. 7° 


In other words, then, the paradoxical, problematic elements of mathematics such as mand 
e remainas such, remainintractable, until they are situated within agiven theory. We 
might think here of the notion of infinity, which remains chimeric until expressed within 
some relevant field such as Cantorian Set Theory. Here again, though, itis no small feature 
of Lautman’s vision that the paradoxical element comes to be expressed integrally within 
the structure of the explanatory framework, the structural schema: the Cantorian 
innovation which renders infinity tractable is the bifurcation of the concept into ‘countable’ 
and ‘uncountable’ forms of infinity, a function of the deduced viability of mapping the 
elements of one set (e.g., the natural numbers) onto another (say, the primes). Itis the 
structural schema of the theory by which the Idea is to be understood, the distribution of 
the paradoxical elements within its own particular field. Without this structure, without the 
acceptance that exhaustive mapping between sets constitutes a form of ‘counting’, the 
mathematical entity remains intractable. One further aspect of Lautman’s thought should 
be notedif we are to appreciate its value for Deleuze; when Lautman asserts that effective 
theories are organised according to structural schemas, we should hear alongside this a 
corollary; the structural schemas are not arbitrarily conceived, but motivated to 
accommodate enduring paradoxical forms in ways as yet not foreseen. This is certainlythe 
case with Cantorian Set theory; the problematic at hand, the imperative (in this case) to 
render infinite series amenable to mathematical procedure, informs the novel structural 
schema. Thus Lautman’s philosophy entails a dialectic; adialecticcomprised of the 
movement of Ideas. While agiven theory may achieve the desired tractability of the 
paradoxical element in question, this can only be the provisional resolution of the problem. 
This does not imply that the paradoxical element is in itself resolved; it retains its disruptive 
powers, its ‘remainder’ within the explanatory framework, which will itself once again 
redistribute, redeploy in aninevitable encounter with the next explanatory framework. In 
this sense (asense which Deleuze embellishes), the ‘problem’ and the ‘solution’ are 
profoundly different in kind to question and answer. Whereas an answer might be 
understood to puta question to rest, the solution cannot resolvethe problem finally. The 
problem retains the power to force movement onward beyond the solution, any given 
solution remains merely one among aset of possible solutions. Lautman writes; 


...[F]acts consist of the discovery of new entities, these entities are organised into 
theories and the movement of these theories embodies the schema of the 
connections of certain Ideas. 7° 


Hence, 
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Ideas are notimmobile and irreducible essences of an intelligible world, but... are 
related to each other according to the schemas of a superior dialecticthat presides 
over their arrival. 3+ 


It is this sense of the dynamicmovement of mathematical structural schemas which 
Deleuze adopts and broadens into his own metaphysical real under the sign of the 
Problem. He specifies; 


... [T]rue problems are Ideas and ... these Ideas do not disappear with ‘their’ 
solutions, since they are the indispensable conditions without which no solution 
would ever exist. (DR p.168) 


Just as Lautman likens the mathematical real to problems in physics, Deleuze does not 
restrict the paradoxical movement to the realm of mathematics; 


Problems are always dialectical; the dialectichas no other sense, nordo problems 
have any othersense. Whatis mathematical (or physical, biological, psychical or 
sociological) are the solutions. (DRp.179) 


As one aspect of the Event, Problems are ubiquitous and unceasing: 
The event by itselfis problematic and problematizing. (LoS p.54) 


Differently put, the distribution of singularities and problematic elements pertaining to one 
eventis the result of, informed by, the prior event from which it evolves, and equally serves 
to inform the eventinto which it will morph; 


The moment that the two series resonate and communicate, we pass from one 
distribution into another. The moment that the two series are traversed by the 
paradoxical agent, singularities are displaced, redistributed, transformed into one 
another, and change sets. (LoS p.53) 


In all that Deleuze writes of the problem, then, he is concerned to preserve the sense of 
structural movement and dynamic which Lautman attributes to the development of 
mathematics. This, the most signal characteristic of mathematical thought for Deleuze, is 
unrelated to any search forsome superior rigour, much less an attempt to ground truth on 
the basis of eternal entities. Rather, we can see in outline inthe mathematical model, and 
the Problem more generally, the same internal motor of evolution which governs the 
passage of nature in Deleuze’s philosophy. The tension between problem and solution is 
there inthat same tension he names disparity. In light of Lautman’s analogy, the world 
itself, ‘matter’, offers its own ‘resistance’, its own retardation, complexification and folding. 
The worldin effect is a dialectical movement between problems and solutions; inthe 
constantly shifting redistributions of singularities in the event, the world endlessly raises 
problems and proposes solutions in response. The eventis ‘by itself problematic and 
problematising’, itdoes not wait for judicious formulation in the mind of an engaged 
thinker; the problem determines itself, just as complex mathematical entities present their 
own particularintractabilities. ‘In fact,’ Deleuze asserts, ‘the domains of resolvability are 
relative to the process of the self-determination of the problem.’ (LoS p.122). All of this line 
of reasoning underwrites Deleuze’s metaphor of the calculating god on the cosmological 
scale. Deleuze’s cosmos is aproblematiccosmos. Inthe end, the aspect of problematics 
which will prove to be most significant for the project of orientation to modern scientific 
cosmology and most illuminating in squaring the contentious circle of entropy isthe 
following claim; 


The negative, underits double aspect of limitation and opposition, seemed to usin 
general secondary in relation to the instance of problems and questions. (DR p.106) 
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Among the complex values attributed to the Problem for Deleuze, the most valuable is its 
capacity to overcome the negative. This isits particular form of dialectic. As we shall see, 
this is due toa sense of ‘limit’ and ‘constant’ in nature as provisional and in constant 
deployment and redeployment, as caught up in perpetual evolutionary movement. 


The Complete Concept and Disjunctive Synthesis in Sufficient Reason 


Leibniz’ consignment of less fit worlds to inexistence can be characterised as an exclusive 
disjunction. No element of a world so consigned may have causal influence on any element 
of the world selected in the line of progress toward the Best, nor even onits most adjacent 
partnerin rejection. Allare causally disjointed. The logical term ‘exclusive disjunction’ is for 
this reason inapplicablein the chaosmos Deleuze paints for us. All relata are for him rather 
expressively complicated; the unactualised state of affairs may be incompatible, 
counterfactual to the one which takes place, but it is not thereby excluded from the realm 
of expressive relations. It remains in the folds of the Eventum Tantum, as the secret power 
of the Event. This is the meaning of Deleuze’s term ‘complication’. Itis for this reason that 
Deleuze is brought to coin his most challenging concept; Disjunctive Synthesis, or Inclusive 
Disjunction. Aninclusive disjunction, Deleuze claims, ‘does not close itself within its own 
terms. On the contrary, it is non-restrictive.’?? 


Francois Zourabchivli, one of Deleuze’s most perceptive students, calls ‘Disjunctive 
Synthesis’, ‘the principal operator of Deleuze’s philosophy, his signature concept above all 
others.’ ?3 At the same time he acknowledges its ‘monstrosity’ with respect to the history of 
philosophy. This monstrosity is firstly entailed by the disregard the conceptimplies forthe 
mainstays of traditional logic; the law of excluded middle and principles of contradiction. If 
the chaosmosis to have its ‘superior sufficient reason’, then it must abandon these logical 
foundation stones. Indeed, as philosophical concept, Disjunctive Synthesis is proposed with 
the explicit intent of obviating these overly restrictive principles, as Deleuze sees it, reliant 
as they are onthe exigencies of identity and sameness; equally, as philosophical concept, it 
isintended to overcome the mathematical shortcomings of the differential philosophy; the 
Leibnizian dependence (perforce) on integration and its correspondent principle of 
selection/actualisation. Moreover, with respect to Leibnizian philosophy more broadly, we 
need only note that Leibniz includes amongst his principle tenets that the first marker of 
incompossibility is the logical relation of non-contradiction, or excluded middle (this logical 
relation understood as aconstraint on God, who may not act in a self-contradictory way), 
and that priorto any Leibnizian investigation of multiplicity as such is the belief that first to 
satisfy logic must be found an irreducible unity, albeit of a very singular kind—the monad.** 
The underpinnings of Deleuze’s ‘superior sufficient reason’ are different in terms of the 
principles of logical relation to those of Leibniz. To understand the import of Disjunctive 
Synthesis, then, we should begin with the formulation of the law of excluded middle; An 
individualA may not at the same time and in the same respect be not-A.° This is a law of 
subject-predication, assigning the rule of ‘either-or’ tothe valid application of predicates; a 
law of exclusive disjunction, in effect asserting anon-relation between the individual and 
the excluded term (Aisa rational animal, and thus nota non-rational animal). Inclusive 
disjunction comprehends the set of possible relations in a markedly contrastive manner; 
‘the non-relation becomes arelation, disjunction becomes a relation.’?° Alongside this 
transposition, we should note that the predicative function of the law becomes merely 
secondary; the inclusive disjunction is no longer intended to preside over subject-predicate 
logic, but represents a causative, or rather, expressive relation. Deleuze’s chaosmos knows 
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no either-or; contradictory phenomena remain linked through the complexities of 
expression. 


To appreciate this more fully, we should note the parallels between this formulation and 
Leibniz’ term ‘the complete concept’. Leibniz’ term is equally scandalous in context of the 
history of logic, since ittoo represents areversal of subject-predicate logic. Leibniz’ 
argument was that all predicates associated with the lifetime and context of agiven 
individual should be included as ‘necessarily’ belonging to the complete concept of that 
individual; all contingencies in effect becoming necessary. This is a direct result of his tenet 
that all phenomenain any given momentare causally connected to all others, more orless 
distinctly, just as is true for Deleuze. But as we are now ina position to see, the needto 
found this principle on the law of excluded middle disappears with the removal of 
boundaries between the actual and virtual worlds. It was the law of excluded middle that 
kept the gate between worlds, without which the complete concept may propagate 
indefinitely; to assert that all phenomenainthe chaosmos are related, whether actual or 
virtual, compatible or not, is the precise meaning of Zourabchivii’s phrase, ‘disjunction 
becomes arelation.’ 


Let us recall that when Deleuze wishes to give a positive example of the momenta he seeks 
to set free from Leibniz, itis to Whitehead he turns, whose God ‘affirms incompossibilities’. 
No reader of the two thinkers can fail to be struck by the correspondences between them 
(we shall focus on several), and itis certainly true that Whitehead’s nature offers strong 
parallels with Deleuze’s chaosmos. And while Whitehead famously characterised the whole 
of philosophy as ‘footnotes to Plato’ (his own included), there is nevertheless a significant 
common root for Deleuze and Whitehead in their reading of Leibniz. Indeed, Whitehead’s 
arrival at this ‘affirmation of incompossibilities’ should be read less as a schism with Leibniz 
than an astute development of his metaphysics. For Whitehead, the route to ‘inclusive 
disjunction’ is through an extension, rather than a contradiction of Leibniz’ logic. The key is 
his refinement of the Leibnizian term ‘appetition’, which refers to the tendency of the 
monad to seize its own future, to shape its own composition from among the phenomena 
inits world. An appetite or desire for self-organization, understood without necessary 
reference to conscious decision. The body of water breaching the damn and flowing to 
lower ground will serve as an example of appetition equally well as the animal seeking food 
or social reinforcement. 


The word ‘appetition’ occurs not infrequently in Whitehead’s work, though his own coining 
is ‘prehension’. Both words convey essentially the same import. All individuals ‘prehend’ all 
others — the entire universe is expressed through the relations pertaining to any given 
individual therein.*” Prehension belongs equally to the event rather than the conscious 
decision. The ‘nexus’ or ‘actual occasion’ is the outcome of prior appetitive or prehensive 
enfolding for Whitehead as itis for Leibniz, andthe aggregate of past prehensions shape 
the future of the individual. The crucial refinement comes with the term ‘negative 
prehension’. 


For Whitehead, accepting those same tenets that characterise Leibniz metaphysics; the 
interconnection of all things and the tendency of systems to enfold elements from their 
total situation, negative prehensionis anecessary corollary to positive appetition. It 
belongs to the ‘principle of limitation’ which Whitehead saw as a necessary supplement to 
Spinozist metaphysics, and which we shall encounterin some detail in following chapters. It 
is that form of prehension which annuls the influence of a given phenomenon from within 
the individuated nexus under consideration, due to distance or causal neutrality the one 
with respect tothe other. In avery real sense, in coining this term, Whitehead is 
recognizing the need for acertain reversal of viewpoint demanded by Leibniz’ conception 
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of nature. Instead of ‘Howis it that all things are interconnected?’ the question becomes, 
‘Given that all things are interconnected, how is it that individuation is possible?’ Ina more 
Leibnizian vein, ‘How is itthat the mirror universe prevents itself from becoming an infinite 
hall of mirrors without point of view?’ Our account must comprehend not merely the 
selection of adjacent possibilities incrementally through the appetition of the given monad 
(or nexus), but the affirmative refusal of others. This affirmative refusal of necessity 
embraces all phenomena which are of no significance to the nexus inits evolution, and 
counts with as much weight as those phenomena positively prehended. Indeed, infinitely 
more so, since all phenomena at whatever remove throughout the universe figure in this 
exchange more orless distinctly, more orless obscurely; all may come to figure more 
clearly forthe nexus in question through positive prehension, orbe demoted to obscurity 
through negative prehension. In this way, Whitehead is free to agree with Leibniz that, 
‘Every present state of a simple substance is anatural consequence of its preceding state, 
insuch a way that its presentis big with its future,’ 7° while insisting that that future is a 
reciprocal exchange between what is adopted and what is refused. Ina sense, Whitehead 
displaces the God governing Leibniz’ selection of compossibles to the scale of individual 
systems; prehension at once selects the elements to combine and those to relinquish. Each 
nexus at each momentis a world adopted froma myriad of others left unactualised. 9 


We have taken a step toward Deleuze’s Chaosmos, along amore ostensibly Leibnizian path, 
but other factors in Whitehead’s metaphysics are required to bring the full correlation into 
view. Mostimportantly, prehension is not to be conceived as a (dual) relation pertaining 
solely between actualised phenomena. Both the actual and the non-actual shape the 
landscape of prehension; 


.. [[]n the becoming of an actual entity, the potential unity of many entities in 
disjunctive diversity —actual and non-actual —acquires the real unity of the one 
actual entity; so that the actual entity is the real concrescence of many potentials. 
(PRp.22) 


Potential inthe Whiteheadian passage of nature is a real factorin its evolution. Systems, 
nexus, work through disjunctive diversity. Counterfactuals figure in the total situation, just 
as they do for Deleuze ina much-quoted passage: 


A stranger knocks on the door. Fang makes up his mind to kill him. Naturally there 
are various possible outcomes. In T’sui Pen’s work, all possible solutions occur, 
each one being the point of departure for other bifurcations. (LoS p.114) 


The garden is full of forking paths. For Whitehead, incompatibility and contradiction have 
their place in logic, but, he says, ‘It will be observed that logical notions must themselves 
find their places inthe scheme of philosophical notions.’*° In fact, he claims, contradictions 
and incompatibilities are not only rare innature, and most merely apparent, butitis part 
and parcel of the work of prehension to transform and overcome such negation: 


.. [T]he heightening of intensity arises from order such that the multiplicity of 
components inthe nexus can enter explicit feeling as contrasts, and are not 
dismissed into negative prehensions as incompatibilities. (PR p.83) 


Here, the idea shares much with Deleuze’s centres of envelopment; the channelling of 
heterogeneous series more orless stably into attunement. Finally, Whitehead does not 
stop short of relegating the status of logical contradiction, of negationin light of these 
insights; 


A physical pole isin its own nature exclusive, bounded by contradiction: a 
conceptual pole is inits own nature all-embracing, unbounded by contradiction. 
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The former derives its share of infinity from the infinity of appetition; the latter 
derives its limitation from the exclusiveness of enjoyment. Thus, by reason of his 
priority of appetition, there can be but one primordial nature for God; and by 
reason of their priority of enjoyment, there must be one history of many actualities 
inthe physical world. (PR p.348) 


We are doingno violence to the respective thought to substitute ‘explicate’ for ‘physical 
pole’ and ‘implicate’ for ‘mental pole’.** Itis only in extension, the explicate domain, says 
Deleuze, that negation supervenes on the difference in itself of the implicate. Only the 
physical pole, claims Whitehead, knows contradiction. The implicate and the mental pole 
are blind tothe distinction between factual and counterfactual, to contradiction. Forboth, 
disjunctive diversity, disjunctive synthesis, is the vibrant signature of natural process. 


Each philosopher finds a productive bifurcation from Leibniz’ metaphysics, both forthe 
sake of overcoming negation, the excluded middle, the traditional bedrock of identity. 
Deleuze erases the barriers between possible counterfactual worlds, at the furthest 
reaches, while Whitehead locates the movement of those worlds inthe prehensive 
appetites of nexus in process, at the least physical scale. Cosmology is at once a micro- and 
a macro- phenomenon. Scientific cosmologists themselves would assert the same. To 
estimate the total mass of the universe we first need to evaluate the relative mass and 
relative preponderance of each natural kind within it, the weight of the proton andthe 
electron. To understand the characteristics of the early cosmos, we must understand the 
characteristics of plasma fields. The quantum nature of vacuum energy must be factored 
into estimates of the capacity of the universe to expand. The local and the global are 
entwined. Whitehead’s evolutionary cosmology takes pains to adhere to this tenet. 
Evolution is ingrained in each sub-whole, each Blakean grain of sand. 


Thus to the picture of the chaosmos we have developed so far, we may add the co- 
presence of contradictory logical elements, understood in terms of the relations of 
contingent phenomena, alongside acommitment to the world and physical action as at 
root based on the play of incommensurable forces. Disjunction becomes arelation. 
Deleuze’s adoption of the term disjunctive synthesis can be seenin this light asa key 
conceptual tool underpinning the superior sufficient reason he seeks. The logical relation 
outlined inthe law of excluded middle cannot apply in the philosophy of difference, which 
must define itself independently of the concept of identity. The same must be true of the 
superior form of sufficient reason. Deleuze favours acertain Leibniz; notthe Leibniz who 
claims of the monad that it secures forthe world an isolatable point, unsusceptible to 
infinite division as are all merely spatial points (and thereby the Leibniz who champions the 
law of excluded middle), but the Leibniz who shows us that the world is multiplicitously 
enfolded within each monad. As for the interrelation of the local to the global, Deleuze 
explores this theme through the work of Gilbert Simondon. 


Physical Systems, Disparity and disjunctive Synthesis 


A sizeable proportion of the fifth chapter of Difference and Repetition is devoted to 
discussion of physical processes; biological individuation, speciation and evolution in 
particular, but the important figure of Gilbert Simondon for Deleuze, and the interpretation 
he offers of both organic and inorganic processes within the same framework is decisive in 
developing Deleuze’s line of argument with respect to disjunctive synthesis; Deleuze also 
draws on Simondon’s work in The Logic of Sense and much laterin What is Philosophy?. 
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Energy gradients and thermodynamic processes, intimately associated with the principle of 
sufficient reason, remain central tothe argument. 


First and foremost, Simondon’s work in the natural sciences—an attempt to provide an 
account of the genesis of individuals without recourse to pre-existing forms—reflectsa 
concern that motivates Deleuze explicitly and underlies his treatment across the corpus of 
memory, identity, time, extension etc. The goal isto find aform of immanence whichis not 
‘immanent to’ anything. 


As such, Simondon’s critique of Aristotelean ‘hylomorphism’, an account whichis 
formulated in terms of the union of matter (hy/e) with form (morph) is entirely consonant 
with Deleuze’s own. The association with Chaos theory is unmistakeable here too, since 
Simondon is unmistakeably furnishing an account of self-organization, afactorin natural 
systems which has, according to Ilya Prigogine and Isabelle Stengers, greater explanatory 
power than previous paradigms; 


We are tempted to go so far as to say that once the conditions for self-organization 
are satisfied, life becomes as predictable [in terms of its emergence from the 
inanimate] as the Bénard Instability ora falling stone.*? 


Deleuze adopts or adapts terms from Simondon’s work to illuminate the business of 
geneticexplanation. Simondon’s ‘Disparity’ is in effect the intensive form of intersecting 
heterogeneous series with respect to the operation of forces, while Simondon’s ‘pre- 
individualsingularities’ remains with Deleuze those elements in agiven system which 
catalyse individuation. Sean Bowden defines the shared confluence of ideas between 
Deleuze and Simondon with reference to a quotation from Simondon’s doctorat; 


As he puts it, “the individual is the reality of a constitutive relation”, a constitutive 
relation which does not depend forits existence upon already giventerms, but 
rather refers only to other relations. Granting primacy to relations over individuals 
‘all the way down’ is a consequence of Simondon’s commitment to an anti- 
substantialist approach to individuation. *? 


Indeed, when Deleuze introduces the term ‘disparity’ in Difference and Repetition, itisin 
context of an insistence on the infinitely regressive nature of differential intensities in 
relation: 


[T]he expression “difference of intensity’ is a tautology. Intensity is the form of 
difference inso far as this is the reason of the sensible. Every intensity is 
differential, by itself a difference. Every intensity is E-E’, where Eitself refers to an 
e-e’, andetoan €-e’ etc.: each intensity is already a coupling (in which each 
element of the couple refers in turn to couples of elements of another order), 
thereby revealing the properly qualitative content of quantity. We call this state of 
infinitely doubled difference, which resonates to infinity disparity. (DR p.222) 


And it is at this point too, that we are referred back to the engagement with Leibniz; we are 
being offered akey tothe nature of the ‘superior sufficient reason’ which must be 
adequate to the chaosmos: 


Disparity — in other words, difference orintensity (difference of intensity) —is the 
sufficient reason of all phenomena, the condition of all that which appears. 


(DR p.222) 


Our understanding of the principle of sufficient reason, then, is directed toward, if not 
identified with, the operations and processes associated with intensity; intensity as ‘the 
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condition of all that which appears’ is the chaosmoticversion of the ‘reason why things are 
thus and not otherwise’. This is evident too in the visible parallel between Leibniz’ 
insistence that the difference between analytictruths and contingent is that the perceived 
necessity of contingent truth entails following an infinitely regressive chain from the 
phenomenon under consideration to its furthermost conditions in the state of the entire 
cosmos. Here, the infinite regression in question is that pertaining to intensity, closely 
identified with difference; it is the asymmetrical, non-equilibrialintersections and 
divergences of intensive series which will lead us by series on series of reasons to infinity. 
Two things are equally clear; the functional fit forthe argument of the notion of intensity 
with the refusal of equilibrium, since intensive infinite regression admits of no quantitative 
final balance between forces; and the consequent co-existence in one chaosmos of the 
compossible and the incompossible, of the convergent and the divergent. 


If thus far the Simondonian notion of ‘disparity is consonant with Deleuze’s direction of 
argument, there is one furtherfactor which clarifies the signal importance of the term; itis 
that, like Deleuze, Simondon explicitly construes forces and theirinteraction as 
incommensurable, non-equilibrial and beyond quantification as such, locating ratherthe 
capacity for novelty inthe world as issuing from the realm of the ‘metastable’, far-from 
equilibrium. As Brian Massumi points out, discussing the term in the register of 
‘information’: 


What differentiates Simondon in general from the cybernetic and information- 
theory traditions out of which Bateson was working (in particular, what 
differentiates him from Wiener and Shannon/Weaver) is that, for Simondon, this 
differencing process canin no way be understood in quantitative terms and is not 
susceptible to any kind of stable formalization.** 


Moreover, the term as used by Simondonis within a distinctly thermodynamic register, 
connoting first and foremost the energetic differential between forces inhering withina 
milieu, an energy gradient. Just as did his mentor Georges Canguilhem before him, 
Simondon placed emphasis on the reciprocal determination of individual and milieuin the 
process of individuation.*® Priorto the emergence of any given individual, there is a matrix 
of unco-ordinated differential heterogeneous forces inherent in the chemical and 
thermodynamic make-up of this ‘mother-liquor’, as Anne Sauvagnargues expresses it.*° The 
mother-liquorisin an initial (and continuing) meta-stable state in which the forces are 
brought to bear on one another by the introduction of a singularity. In the case of a crystal, 
that singularity is a‘seed’, animpurity akin to the grit which initiates the growth of a pear! 
inan oyster. The forces de-phase around the singularity and converge onathreshold by 
dint of which they enter into communication; they achieve ‘disparity or disparition, and 
theirinitial incoherent heterogeneity ‘concresces’ into asystem with its attendant ‘regime 
of functioning’. The important feature of such processes is that they emphasize the 
reciprocally determinative relations between the individuating entity and the milieu. As 
Brian Massumi points out, addressing acommon misinterpretation of Simondon: 


The associated milieuis often wrongly understood to be synonymous with 
‘environment.’ Itis interpreted as referring to the space surrounding the boundary 
of the technical object (orthe membrane of an organism), considered from the 
point of view of the elements contained in that space that are liable to fuel the 
technical object’s functioning. In fact, the associated milieu is not fundamentally a 
spatial concept. Simondon defines it as the ‘regime’ of energy transfer between the 
technical object and its environment, across the boundary. *” 
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For artefact (‘technical object’) and naturally occurring individual (membrane or crystal) 
alike, this ‘regime of energy transfer’ is subsumed under the title ‘transduction’, which 
serves to name the ongoing process of reciprocal determination between milieu and 
emergent individual. For every incremental ‘concrescence’ (Deleuze’s term is ‘enfolding’) in 
the formation of the individualitself, thereis a correlative variation of the constitution of 
the milieu; while series of salts and minerals accrue, converge at the surface of the crystal, 
and are subsumed into the depths, other series of elements are rejected, diverge; the 
consequent chemical and energetic variation of the crystal is matched by the variationsin 
the milieu. Individuation is improperly understood for Simondon, without taking into 
account the transductive, reciprocally determinative nature of all physical processes. Nor 
can we fail to recognize the deep correlation of this account with the Whiteheadian 
account of positive and negative prehension detailed above. 


What Simondon offers, then, isa mechanism of individuation which must be pictured from 
another point of view than that of the individual coming-to-be (conjunctive synthesis); the 
‘deselection’ of the other elements which remain outside (or more accurately, are thereby 
constituted as ‘outside’) the individual are equally important in the process as a whole. The 
synthesis is disjunctive. The process must be recognized as reciprocal; the chemical 
constitution of the milieu, too, is coherently altered, along with its overall population of 
“‘pre-individual singularities’, the tenor of its intensities. What happens, happens between, 
diverging as well as converging, as Deleuze reflects, echoing the Simondonian notion of 
disparity as communication; 


Every phenomenon flashes in asignal-sign system. Insofaras asystemis 
constituted or bounded by at least two heterogeneous series, two disparate orders 
capable of entering into communication, we call ita signal. The phenomenon that 
flashes across this system, bringing about the communication between disparate 
series, isasign. (DR p.222) 


And we are to understand the importance of the notioninits wider context for Deleuze 
when he writes; 


There is indeed a unity of divergent series insofar as they are divergent, but itis 
always a chaos perpetually thrown off centre which becomes one only inthe Great 
Work. This unformed chaos, the great letter of Finnegan’s Wake, is not just any 
chaos. It is the power of affirmation, the power to affirm all the heterogeneous 
series. (LoS p.298) 


The key notion here is that of affirmation; in this light, Simondon’s account of individuation 
offers precisely that affirmation which is demanded en passant throughout Difference and 
Repetition and in Nietzsche and Philosophy —a demand for affirmation of divergence, of 
chance, of chaos— a form of affirmation which does not presuppose a pre-existing subject 
to affirm, aform of immanent affirmation which does not presuppose anything to which it 
isimmanent. 


Simondon’s vocabulary is placed firmly within this context once againin The Logic of Sense, 
when Deleuze analyses the synthetic relationship of divergent and convergent series 
togetherinterms of ontological genesis, thoughin this case the term ‘singularity’ conveys 
at one and the same time the connotations it possesses in calculus and geometry’; 


A world already envelops an infinite system of singularities selected through 
convergence. Within this world, however, individuals are constituted which select 
and envelopa finite number of the singularities of the system. They combine them 
with the singularities that their own body incarnates. They spread them out over 
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their own ordinary lines, and are even capable of forming them again on the 
membranes which bring the outside and the insidein contact with each other. 
Leibniz then was right to say that the individual monad expresses a world according 
to the relation of other bodies toits own, as much as it expresses this relation 
according to the relation of the parts of its own body. (LoS p.126) 


Here thenis Simondon’s individuation as ‘the prolongation of asingularity made to march 
intune witha conceptual distinction in geometry. A geometrical figure is said to possess 
both ordinary and singular points; the difference between the twois that the singular point 
is ambiguous with respect to the surrounding series with which it is in contact. An example 
Deleuze discusses is that of the apex of a pyramid, whichis a singular point for several 
ordinary lines; those forming the vertices which converge uponit. 


The two very different senses of ‘singularity’ -the Simondonian catalytic element (the grit 
inthe pearl) which brings series into communication and the mathematically ambiguous 
sign are reconciled here in avery complex act of conceptual synthesis intended to 
characterise the process of selection and individuation. The point at the apex of the 
pyramidis at one and the same time the final pointina series of points belonging to 
several lines; so to speak, it puts them into communication just as does the gritin the pearl. 
Equally Deleuzeis reconciling Leibniz’ divergent sense of the compossible and the 
incompossible with his own chaosmotic disjunctive synthesis; the worldis expressed 
through each individual, in accord with Leibniz’ monadic world, yetinavery different 
sense. Each local system is in contact with its neighbours through lines of convergence, 
which it expresses clearly through contiguity, as do Leibniz’ monads, yet theselines extend 
up to and beyond those points where they diverge, the singular points. Each individual isin 
contact with, expresses, all individuals in the world, but obscurely, again, as with Leibniz, 
through infinitely ramifying lines of divergence. For Deleuze, all series intersect and diverge 
in communication with other series. Ultimately, no given pointis simply selfsame with 
respect to its identity within any given series, all are singular, belonging to a multiplicity of 
series. Nolongeris the Leibnizian distinction between compossibility and incompossibility 
put into communication through a God operating as a telephone exchange, acentrepoint 
ensuring harmonious exchange, but through aleatory points and ambiguous signs 
extending off indefinitely. Each individual, then, remains necessarily the sum of all its 
predicates, butin that same sense as a singularity contains its own power of expressing 
innumerable contradictions; here is Deleuze’s ‘object=x’, the concept which overcomes the 
idea of world understood merelyas the circle of convergence. 


We are now faced with the aleatory point of singular points, with the ambiguous 
sign of singularities, orrather, that which represents this sign, and which holds 
good for many of these worlds, or, inthe last analysis, forall worlds, despite their 
divergences and the individuals which occupy them. There is thus a “vague Adam,” 
that is, a vagabond, a nomad, an Adam=x common to several worlds. (LoS p.131) 


Nor does Deleuze fail to acknowledge the resonance of this picture with Whitehead’s work; 


For Leibniz, as we have seen, bifurcations and divergences of series are genuine 
borders between incompossible worlds...For Whitehead (and for many modern 
philosophers), on the contrary, bifurcations, divergences, incompossibilities and 
discord belong to the same motley world. (FLB p.81) 


The discussion above goes some way to establishing that for Deleuze processes such as 
those exemplified in the work of Simondon at the scale of individuating (partially isolated) 
systems are to be understood also at the scale of the chaosmos as a whole; that the 
chaosmosisa non-totalising aggregate of endlessly ramifying convergent and divergent 
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series. This speaks of an attunement of the local with the global. Undoubtedly both 
Deleuze and Whitehead subscribe to such an attunement, but it would be wrong to 
conclude that the global is simply the aggregate of systems suchas those described by 
Simondon. For both philosophers, it would be wrong to say that nature begins with the 
local and propagates out from myriad local centres like the countless interacting ripplesin 
a lake under rainfall. The Event operates also through non-local means; modern science 
tells us this no less than our philosophers. This aspect will be treatedin detailina 
subsequent chapter. 


In terms, then, paradoxically, the chaos Deleuze seeks to identify, chance as the only 
necessity, isin utero within the well-ordered harmony of Leibniz’ system. Leibniz’ short, 
dense essay on ‘Origination’ (one of which Deleuze was aware; he cites it in Difference and 
Repetition) seems to allow for such a development, ina way which avoids, perhaps, the 
difficulties of orientation attached to the argument from eternal return. We find the 
elements required: the primacy of divergence is of one piece with the principle of the 
identity of indiscernibles; the disparity of energy gradients is underwritten by the 
dissymmetrical nature of the principle of sufficient reason; the Principle of Least Resistance 
entails direct dialogue with the field of thermodynamics. And the necessity of chance is the 
same necessity that belongs to the complete concept, conjoined as it is with these tightly- 
interrelated principles. Acomplete concept adapted to include the vague Adam of the 
virtual chaosmos, accruing to each individual with every breaking of symmetry (the boulder 
falls toward its complete concept), but sweeping ever on past itself along both diverging 
and converging series, unchained from essence or identity, toward the Eventum Tantum.*® 


The foregoing serves not so much to restore to the displaced prince Leibniz the crown of 
superior sufficient reason, as to foreground features of Deleuze’s chaos which allowa great 
deal more traction (I don’t say agreement) with the discourse of physics. To champion this 
Leibnizis to championa principle of dissymmetry. Ultimately, | will argue, it allows us to 
specify what itis that constitutes an open universe fora philosophy of difference. 


Deleuze resists both the lessons of thermodynamics and the faith in symmetry which is 
prevalentin much of the history of physics. These are connected elements; disparity is 
dissymmetry. While itis possible to recast questions relating to the formerinterms of the 
latter, this initself cannot remove genuine difficulties in orientating the metaphysics to the 
physics. Firstly, let us make a brief examination of symmetry and its importance to modern 
physics, then address atelling question; ‘can the Leibnizian-Deleuzian philosophy of 
difference coherently dismiss the heat-death of the universe? 


Chaosmos as Cosmology 


If energy gradients are the sufficient reason of all that appears for thermodynamics, 
symmetry isto most intents and purposes the sufficient reason from which modern physics 
draws its rationale. Mathematical relations of symmetry have come to take the place of 
‘law’ in classical physics; where there is symmetry, science identifies an underlying order. 
As we shall see, however, the point of contention between Deleuze and the prevailing 
scientific consensus is by no means so black and white, and far from universally upheld 
among the scientific community. Once again, itis inthe particularities of this tension that 
productive exchange may be found. 


Let us return to the paradigm image Deleuze offers for physical action at the beginning of 
chapter five of Difference and Repetition; the image of the calculating God. If the internal 
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disequilibrium, incommensurability (and dissymmetry) of the regimes of numbers through 
which God passesis first and foremost cast in terms of number theory, fated to advance 
toward a completion of the continuum which will ever and again recede, remaining 
‘problematic’ in Deleuze’s terminology, we should nevertheless not forget that ultimately 
we are being offered ametaphor for physical causation/expression. Moreover, there isa 
dual aspect to this image; it is in play on the scale of individual systems such as those 
treated in Simondon’s work, which redistribute ever anew the internal and external (‘pre- 
individual’) singularities in transductive exchange, just as the Lautmanian structural 
schemata reconfigure inthe transition from one regime of umberto another. Itis also 
unmistakeably to be taken as applicable (metaphorically) on the level of the cosmos; if 
God's calculations were exact there would be no world; the very terminology chosen to 
designate this ever-unfolding continuum, the ‘chaosmos isinitself calculated to connotea 
(non-) totality on acosmological scale; Nietzsche’s concept of the Eternal Return, which 
Deleuze adapts to underpin the temporality of God’s calculations remains in Deleuze’s 
hands a tableau of cosmicdimensions, of eternity. Dissymmetry and disequilibrium are to 
be understood as universally applicable. Disparity is intensity. To grapple adequately with 
the cosmological scale, and tensions remaining between Deleuze and scientific discourse, it 
is first necessary to outline the universal application of symmetry in key scientific 
frameworks and the ways in which Deleuze’s philosophy points in other directions. 


There are clearinstances inthe history of science and mathematics where the notion of 
symmetry plays a fundamental part. It represents an unequivocal cornerstone in the 
conceptual apparatus of special relativity, inthe form of the group theory established by 
Evariste Galois; group theory is intended to identify invariants under transformation of a 
given group of elements, and its use by Einstein represented aradical new conception of 
whatit was to solve aproblem relating to physical action.*° 


In the formulation of the Standard Model of particle physics, the equation which bears the 
name of Dirac is an iconiccase in point. According to Nicholas Mee, symmetry lay at the 
heart of Paul Dirac’s intuitions of nature. The Dirac equation was an attemptto address an 
anomaly which had arisen by 1928 between the nascent disciplines of Relativity and 
Quantum theory; for quantum theory, the behaviour of wave-like forms, specifically 
electricity and magnetism, grew intractable at speeds approaching the velocity of light, 
disagreeing with the formulations of Relativity. In an effort to reconcile the two theories, 
Dirac founda solutioninthe form of an equation which contained within it asingular 
implication; that there was a ‘previously unsuspected symmetry at the heart of matter’.°° 
Specifically, this was subsequently to serve as the prediction of the existence of a 
symmetriccounterpart of the electron, the positron. More generally, the Diracequation 
predicts that for every given kind of particle there must be a mirror-image particle; forthe 
proton, the anti-proton, forthe neutron the anti-neutron. Asamark of the equation’s 
prodigious influence too, later developments in the Standard Model have generalised this 
initial insight into a ‘zoo’ of particles, including among them such exotic pairings as the 
quark and the squark, an increasing range of which have been confirmed to exist under 
experimental conditions (the anti-proton confirmed in 1955, the anti-neutron in 1965; the 
Higgs Boson most recently in July 2012). 


In 1979, the Nobel Prize was awarded to Weinberg, Glashow and Salam, following the 
example of Dirac, for positing a resolution to the unification of the electromagnetic force 
and the weak atomic force in terms of a fundamental symmetry between them, under 
conditions achievable only under extreme high-energy states; 


Justas the magnetization of a piece of ironcan be wiped out and the symmetry 
between different directions restored by raising the temperature of the iron above 
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770 degrees, so also the symmetry between the weak and electromagnetic forces 
could be restored if we could raise the temperature of ourlaboratory above a few 
million billion degrees. >* 


Peter Woit, in Not Even Wrong, considers at length the extent to which mathematical 
formulations of symmetry have been incorporated into physical theories, citing not least 
the influence of the mathematician Hermann Weyl inthis history, with respect to the 
mathematical underpinnings of quantum mechanics represented by Group Theory and the 
Lie Groups in particular. For quantum mechanics (and less directly so for classical 
mechanics) when there are transformations of a physical system which do not change the 
physical regularities governing the system, these transformations are said to be 
‘symmetries’ of the system; 


Some of the most basic aspects of physics follow from looking at symmetries. The 
symmetry undertranslations in space implies the conservation of momentum, 
symmetry under translation in time implies the conservation of energy.*2 


Weyl himself wrote amonograph on symmetry, in which he makes clear just how 
fundamental the concept is to his philosophy; ‘As far as | can see, alla priori statements in 
physics have their origin in symmetry.’>? Bernard d’ Espagnat sums up the significance of 
symmetry and invariance in twentieth century physics as follows; 


..we must emphasize how right Largeault was in stressing the importance present- 
day physicists attribute to symmetries. To claim that this concept (and perhaps 
even more its “offspring,” the notion of the symmetry-break) dominated the whole 
of twentieth-century physics would hardly constitute an overstatement. 4 


It is with respect to two factors here that we can bring into focus the potential conflict 
between Deleuze’s philosophy of difference and the conceptual foundations of physics. 
Firstly, we note that ‘symmetry’ for physics denotes more than mere spatial relationships; 
translations in time (for which we might read ‘evolutions’ or ‘phases’ of asystem), for 
instance, are understood to be of equal significance. Each is understood to capture the 
‘invariants’ of agiven system; an invariant is simply that which remains constant under 
translation; the simple translation of rotation in atwo-dimensional plane, for instance, can 
be characterised as that translation which preserves the distances of all elements on the 
plane from the centre of rotation. Secondly, we note that symmetry bears aclose 
conceptual relationship to physical principles of conservation; the conservation of 
momentum inherited from Newton and the Conservation of Energy as formulated in 
classical thermodynamics by Clausius are prime examples. Richard Feynman draws this 
connection; 


It is extremely interesting that there seems to be a deep connection between the 
conservation laws and the symmetry laws. This connection has its proper 
interpretation, at least as we understand it today, only inthe knowledge of 
quantum mechanics. *° 


This association of symmetry with conservation laws was ultimately to be codified by Emmy 
Noetherintoa series of equations which effectively represent the translation of the idea of 
‘law’ in classical physics into the idea of symmetry for modern physics. Symmetry is Law. 


Deleuze onthe otherhand, could not be more clear on his resistance to the idea of 
symmetry; 


The negative expression “lack of symmetry” should not mislead us: it indicates the 
origin and positivity of the causal process. (DRp.20) 
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And, 


Curie commented that it was useful but misleading to speak of symmetry in 
negative terms, as though it were the absence of symmetry, without inventing 
positive terms capable of designating the infinite number of operations with 
unmatched outcomes. (DR p.234) 


The translations by noware apparent. We can equate Deleuze’s ‘origin and positivity of the 
causal process’ arising from ‘lack of symmetry’ with the notion of disparity, or 
disequilibrium, which he calls the ‘sufficient reason of all that which appears’; dissymmetry 
and disequilibrium are cognate terms. Itis interesting to note, however, that Deleuze cites 
a scientist, Pierre Curie, for support on this line; an initial suggestion, which | shall develop 
later, that the contrasting viewpoints here may be as mucha matterinternal to science asa 
point of contention between the philosophy of difference and scientific discourseasa 
whole. Differences of opinion internal to scientific discourse notwithstanding, in context of 
the connections between symmetry and equilibrium, and the parallel between symmetry 
and conservation laws more generally, itis clear that any serious treatment of Deleuze’s 
philosophy and its relation to science must address the detail and the implications of his 
resistance to the idea. 


Finally, it would be misleading to claim that Deleuze’s emphasis on disparity, 
incommensurability and dissymmetry amounts to a complete dismissal of the concept and 
indeed the value of symmetry as such. As with the concept of entropy, there are caveats to 
observe. Forin truth, the concept of symmetry has had many different instantiations inthe 
history of science and mathematics; the transformations and symmetries with which Group 
Theory deals can inno way be likened straightforwardly to simple spatial or geometrical 
symmetries, subsuming as they do non-commutative relationships and vectorial 
transformations. Moreover, as Manuel DeLanda points out, Deleuze was quite aware of the 
role of symmetry in Group Theory, and quite prepared to embrace the tenets thereof for 
the greater explanatory potential in terms of ageneticrather than axiomatic account. *° 


Absolute Zero, Limits and the Infinite 


To work through whatis at stake, let us take a salient example; an example at once of 
symmetry and equilibrium, underpinned, as all things are in physics, by conservation laws. 
The concept of Absolute Zero. This state is an implication of the third law of 
thermodynamics, most familiarly described in terms of final equilibrium for an isolated 
system, asystem lacking any differential energy gradients, any free energy. Ona 
cosmological scale, this is Heat Death. Walther Nernst, an experimental chemist who 
helped clarify the law, proposedin 1905 a specific physical meaning for the notion; 
absolute zerois that temperature at which the entropy of a perfect crystal is exactly equal 
to zero. Why might only a crystal attain this state, and a perfect one at that? Itisa 
requirement of symmetry. Of all forms in nature, crystals enjoy the highest order of 
symmetry due to theirlattice structure. Any deviation from perfect symmetry by definition 
introduces an energy gradient. Surface tension, for example, or frangibility within the 
crystal body (as with flaws ina diamond), and ona big enough scale, gravitational 
differentials. The balance of the properties of amaterial body depend onits measure of 
symmetry. 


Deleuze is aware of the entailments involved in resisting symmetry and equilibrium; he 
does not flinch from denying the scientific concept of Absolute Zero. This refusal is itself 
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nested within a further context; his rejection of conservation laws and natural constants. 
Deleuze’s rejection of the concept of absolute zero and its bearing onthe nature of 
symmetry and equilibrium are intertwined themes; at its broadest, the question for himis 
one of the nature of Limits. Discussion of these broader themes willbe taken up againina 
subsequent chapter, in conjunction with the thought of A.N. Whitehead and David Bohm. 


To focus on our example, the assignment of the value of absolute zero is woven into an 
order of discourse that is imbricated throughout the modern scientific corpus. Absolute 
Zerois calibrated with respect to Planck’s Constant, which as acorollary to assigning aleast 
quantum of energy, furnishes the calculation of a ‘ground state’ fora system under which 
no exchange of free energy may be possible. This explicitly rules out material or energetic 
phenomenaof any kind below this scale.°’ This is rendered in quantum mechanics by the 
concept of ‘zero point energy’, or ‘zero-point motion’ which describes not the total arrest 
of movement, buta state of minimum motion from which no further energy can be 
removed. Nernst’s formulation of the Third Law contains within itthe implication that no 
amount of cooling of any body will achieve absolute zeroina finite number of steps. Itisa 
graphicdemonstration of the degree to which questions of symmetry are intertwined with 
questions of energy gradient in thermodynamics. 


The value of the constant absolute zero is significant for the fate of the cosmos with 
respect to another constantidentified initially by Einstein, known as The Cosmological 
Constant, which represents the ratio between the speed of expansion of the universe and 
the sum total of mass therein; the exact value of the ratio (the subject of some sharp 
debate and equivocation, even on Einstein’s part, from the very first, and especially since 
the discovery of dark matter and energy) is taken to determine the long-term tendency of 
the cosmos toward endless expansion or potential for re-contraction. If there is sufficient 
mass inthe universe, the reasoning goes, gravity will in the longterm prevail over 
expansion, in which case the universe will recontract, whereas the reverse will be true 
should overall mass fall short. In other words, the cosmological constantis taken to 
determine whether the cosmos will end upina ‘Big Freeze’ near absolute zero, ora ‘Big 
Crunch’. Consequently, there are far reaching consequences for any attempt to find the 
productive exchange between the philosophy of difference and scientific frameworks with 
respect to this question; absolute zero may be a number, but itis not dismissably ‘simply’ 
so, as Deleuze claimsin What Is Philosophy ?, itis arrived at through deliberation, 
experimentation and intertwined theoretical necessity. So muchis also true for other 
constants, limits and conservation laws. 


We have arrived at a similar juncture to the one outlined with respect to the argument 
from eternal return above. It seems that in order to subscribe to the philosophy of 
difference, our reading of Leibnizian Sufficient Reason as dissymmetry is left with no choice 
but to affirm that dissymmetry against the scientific corpus. Inthe long run, there is no 
inherent reason why sucha bold move should be illegitimate; in the history of science, 
after all, we have seen the earth unhinged to circle the sun, and the force of gravity recast 
as the warping of space-time. And it may prove equally fruitful to recast constants, limits 
and conservation laws interms of the dissymmetry favoured here. This isin fact the 
conclusion | will defend. But as with the argument from eternal return, itis no 
straightforward matter forthe Leibnizian variant of the philosophy of difference to 
contradict the well-established tenets of science; itis legitimate to question whether it can 
coherently uphold such acontradiction in its own terms, whether Deleuze’s philosophy 
succeeds in giving us the necessary vantage point to critique the science wedded tothe 
closed, sterile, moribund universe of maximum entropy. 
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| would contend that there are potential inconsistencies within the philosophy of difference 
as a whole which might give us pause here. Itis deployed in favour of afundamentally 
creative nature, of an open universe. And prima facie, the condition called Heat Death 
represents the very antithesis of that creativity. Yet the very principles adopted to support 
this characterisation of nature introduce atension. Is the philosophy of difference able 
coherently to dismiss the physicists’ Heat Death as uncreative ? 


The questions above abut on two closely related tenets of Deleuze’s philosophy of 
difference; the relational nature of time, and the refusal of difference to vanish between 
even the mostclosely related terms. Both tenets maintain us on Leibnizian territory. 
Briefly, relational accounts of time hold that there is no elapse independently of events; the 
passage of time isa function of what happens, each event with its own characteristic time- 
signature, which may vary substantially from one type of episode to another. The modern 
statement of this idea belongs to Leibniz, in his anti-Newtonian confrontation with Clarke. 
The refusal of differenceto vanish may be seenasa consequence of ourtrio of Leibniz’ 
principles; the identity of indiscernibles, essence as ‘complete concept’, and sufficient 
reason. 


It is part and parcel of Leibniz’ philosophy that no two existents may be identical; if two 
things are found to be indiscernible, we can only conclude that they are one and the same 
thing. We note as a corollary, that the difference between any two given individuals may be 
as small as imaginable in Leibniz world, since what distinguishes the individuals ultimately 
isthe ‘complete concept’, which includes the entire contingent history of that individual. 
Deleuze formulates his own version of this principle in Difference and Repetition, in context 
of a discussion of ‘the dark precursor’; 


It is well known that in certain cases (in certain systems), the difference between 
the differences brought into play may be “very large”; in othersystems it must be 
“very small”. It would be wrong, however, to see in this second case the pure 
expression of a prior requirement of resemblance...For example, itis insisted that 
disparate series must necessarily be almost similar, or that the frequencies be 
neighbouring (w neighbour of wO) —in short, that the difference be small. If, 
however, the identity of the agent which causes the different things to 
communicate is presupposed, then thereare no differences which will not be 
“small”, even onthe world scale. (DR p.120) 


However, itis precisely the ‘identity of the agent’ (here ‘the dark precursor’) whichis 
contested. Deleuze continues; 


We have seen that small and large apply badly to difference, because they judgeit 
according to the criteriaofthe Same and the similar. If difference is related to its 
differenciator, and if we refrain from attributing to the differenciator an identity 
which it cannot and does not have, then the difference willbe small orlarge 
according to its possibilities of fractionation —that is, according to the 
displacements and disguise of the differenciator...The important thing is not thata 
difference be small orlarge, and ultimately always small in relation to agreater 
resemblance. The important thing, forthe in-itself, is that the difference, whether 
small or large, be internal. (DR p.121) 


What is at stake here is a notion of difference initself, which knows no prior measure or 
metric, but which produces its own in the very process of differentiation.** In the footnote 
to this passage, Deleuze enlists the work of Léon Selme to round off his point; 
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Léon Selme showed that the illusion of an annulment of difference must be all the 
greater the smallerthe differences realised within asystem (and therefore in 
thermal machines), in his Principe de carnot contre formule empirique de Clausius. 
(DR p.318, fn25) 


Deleuze later returns to Selme in chapter five of Difference and Repetition to reinforce this 
tenet;insum, we might say for Deleuze that any difference at all between series or 
phenomenais all that is ‘required’; any difference is all the difference in the world, since 
there is no pre-set scale by which to measure series, phenomena, events. To assume there 
were would be in some measure to accept essence ata fundamental level, strictly out of 
keeping with Deleuze’s anti-hylomorphic stance. Itis this strand of thought which explains 
Deleuze’s preference for non-metricforms of mathematics (as found for examplein 
Riemannian multiplicity) as more adequate to the realities of the event. The general 
principle here of difference in itself, is moreover directly in tune with the rejection of 
predicative logicon Leibniz’ part in favour of ‘the complete concept’. All things are 
discernible ultimately only by reference to the sum total of events which comprise their 
entire history. Inthe end, for Deleuze, even particles of the same spin, weight, element 
etc., may be discerned by reference to the series to which they have belonged in their 
individualhistories; even the least quanta of being are differentiable not by quality but by 
the nature of the event. 


The two principles addressed above; that of the relational nature of time and the full 
existence of difference in itself regardless of qualitative similarity, may be putinto the 
cosmological context of The Big Freeze, in which all matter approaches Absolute Zero. 
Martin Rees, illustrates these themes; 


The interval between 107° seconds and 10 seconds is likely to have been justas 
eventful as that between 107% seconds and 10°? seconds, even though the former 
is 10 times briefer (and likewise for even earlier intervals). Itis therefore more 
realisticto give equal weight to each power of 10. In this perspective thereis plenty 
of action evenat earlier stages—to ignore these early erasis a severe omission 
indeed.°° 


We might gloss the above insightin terms of ‘epochs’ —for any given epochitis the 
passage of nature — at root the sum total of energeticinteractions —which provides the 
better yardstick for appraising the passage of time, rather than the grid of a given 
mathematical metric, here fractions of asecond expressed in powers of minus ten. Time is 
relational. As acorollary, we might insist as a broad principle that each epochis to be 
distinguished by acharacteristicnumber, large as it may be, of energeticinteractions. Thus, 
apparently even minimal temporal divisions may in themselves count as epochs, given the 
vastly ‘greater rate’ of interaction pertaining to one epochin comparison to another. This 
‘greater rate’ deserves quotation marks in this context, since itis precisely the interactions 
themselves, which constitute ‘rate’ and ‘speed’ of elapse as a function of the vastly greater 
levels of free energy available at even minimally earlier epochs. To imagine an observer 
notionally transported from the cooled down era of the universe which we occupy (an era 
formidably longerin terms of seconds elapsed, dating arguably from 38,000 years into the 
history of the 13-billion-year-old universe) to the very early conditions of the nascent 
universe, isto confront the impossibility of transporting aclock regulated by ourown 
regime to that very different one. Any clock we might furnish, any yardstick of time, any 
conscious appraisal of the passage of time, would be subject to the ‘greater rate’ of the 
passage of nature. Such a scenario illustrating the relational nature of time is explicitly at 
the heart of the account furnished by General Relativity. All things being equal, the passage 
of a unit of time, however defined, is indistinguishable under the initial conditions to those 
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pertaining under later. The challenge is to conceptualise for ourselves a passing of time 
which genuinely (subjectively?) corresponds to this equivalence over such vastly different 
scales, or ‘rates’; to imagine the virtually instant (for us) elapse of 107° seconds as if it were 
equivalent to the epoch, with its own attendant regime, through which we are passing on 
the scale of billions of years. Itis a challenge which applies alike to the cosmological 
physicist and to all those who subscribe to the relational nature of time. 


So much must be true, then, forthe scenario pertaining to the Big Freeze; inthe moribund 
state, whereby free energy is close to minimum, the presumably final epoch, we are once 
again challenged to conceive the sheer difference in scale which would allow the 
equivalent number of energeticinteractions to characterise the epoch; trillions of years 
certainly rather than billions. 


Moreover, inthe sense in which lam using the term here (whereby the transition froman 
early cosmos composed of plasma, in which protons and electrons remain too energeticto 
combine, to a cosmos of atomic natural kinds, should be considered to mark two distinct 
regimes), there is a potential change in the regime of nature conjectured in speculative 
physics which bears on the range of possible complexity ‘reachable’ at the Big Freeze. That 
epoch may countas qualitatively distinct from our own, over and above the quantitative 
distinctionin terms of the flat numerical counting of energeticinteractions. Rees outlines 
the implications of eternal expansion, the motor of the freeze forthe Big Freeze scenario; 


Most of the atoms that went into the making of galaxies will eventually get trapped 
in black holes orinert stellar remnants; each galaxy will become justa dark swarm 
of cooled white dwarfs, neutron stars and black holes. But eventually the atoms 
will themselves decay; if the baryons of which they are made were absolutely 
immutable (as we believe the amount of charge in our universe is), the excess of 
matter over anti-matter would neverhave emerged in the ultra-early universe. The 
eventual decay of protons restores the symmetry between matter and anti-matter 
with which our universe began. 


.. If even the heaviest black holes eventually evaporated too, nothing would be left 
but radiation, and electrons and positrons. A direct hit is highly improbable; 
electrons and positrons could nevertheless be brought together by forming a 
bound pair, orbiting around each other, and then spiralling together. So immensely 
dilute does everything become that there would eventually, on average, be less 
than one electroninavolume as large as our present observable universe. 
Immensely wide binary pairs could form; an electron’s motion could be controlled 
by the electricfield of asingle positron ten billion light years away, and after 
enough aeons had passed the radiation drag would have brought them closer 
together. °! 


This is precisely the moribund state which Deleuzeis refusing, aminimum state of order or 
complexity. Yet | would argue that there is nothing in the /etter of the Deleuzian law which 
cannot at least countenance such ascenario. The objection takes its source rather from the 
spirit of Deleuze’s work. 


We may ask, ‘what novelty remains inthe cosmos at the Big Freeze?’ And start by noting 
that in the picture Rees paints for us, the energy gradient, Deleuze’s disparity and intensity, 
impoverished as itis, remains the motor of physical action, the asymmetry of which 
provides the ‘origin and positivity of all causal processes. Noryetinthe lights of this 
scenario do we attain the universal equilibrium which would mark the disappearance of the 
worldas such. In subscribing to the relational nature of time, we might insist on the 
implication for Deleuze’s philosophy of difference that the sheer scale of time required for 
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any sufficient number of energeticinteractions to take place would not mark out this epoch 
as inany sense essentially different than those preceding; the principle behind the notion 
of difference in itself, that any difference at all is all the difference required, renders it 
illegitimate to refuse the moribund picture of the Big Freeze as simply too exhausted to 
constitute novelty. Finally, the incommensurability of energy, in the form of energy 
gradient, remains not merely de facto, butin principlein the canonical book of physics, in 
the shape of Nernst’s Third Law of Thermodynamics; 


We saw that the coefficient of performance of a refrigerator depends onthe 
temperature of the body we are seeking to cool and that of the surroundings...the 
coefficient of the performance falls to zero as the temperature of the cooled body 
approaches zero. That is, we need todo an ever-increasing, and ultimately infinite, 
amount of work to remove energy fromthe body as heat as its temperature 
approaches absolute zero. © 


The message is clearin Peter Atkins’ discussion of the Third Law above, that the absolute 
inactivity, aground state applying to the universe as a whole, cannot be reachedina finite 
number of steps, since by definition asuperior amount of energy would be required from 
the environment to extract energy from the body in question than is contained in that 
body. Technically, absolute zero is an asymptoticlimit. And of course, the notion of an 
environment in which the universeis placed is at best problematicand perhaps self- 
contradictory. °? Consequently, the expanding universe of the Big Freeze scenario would be 
fated to expand forever, unable to cease, just as is true for the Eventin Deleuze’s 
philosophy. The existence of a differential which constitutes the path by which the actual 
and the virtual is exchanged persists ad infinitum. 


The particular necessity we have identified as belonging to the Leibniz-Deleuze Principle of 
Sufficient Reason and the complete concept goes some way to displacing the argument 
from eternal return, then. It broadens the enquiry outward from the key idea of the 
incommensurability of forces to the notion of symmetry (orrather, dissymmetry) more 
generally. And in doing so, brings the points of connection and contention between the 
philosophy of difference and the corpus of physics into sharperfocus. Yetin both cases, 
there is genuine aporiain the attempt to square the circle. The problem turns out not to be 
that the philosophy isin too great an antagonism to the thermodynamics, but rathertoo 
much in agreement, too little able to place distance. If we take seriously both the principle 
that time, the rate of elapse, is afunction of what happens, and the principle that any 
difference inthe world makes all the difference in the world, then we cannot consistently 
dismiss the scenario of ahigh-entropy, moribund universe as devoid of creativity. Rather, 
we are forced to grant that creativity acquires its own time-signature dependent on 
whatever conditions prevail, however massive the difference in scale. Defence for 
Deleuze’s position on the second law requires support from elsewhere, which willbe 
proposed in the final chapter; a certain kind of ‘openness’ is required fora Deleuzian 
cosmos. We are, however, inaposition to recognize from the above discussion just how 
indispensable is the continuous nature of the event to Deleuzian metaphysics. It is not 
amenable to hibernation, nor to exquisite attenuation, norindeed to the punctuation of 
phase shifts. A certain indispensable level of order, complexity and creativity must be true 
of Deleuzian nature, orit cannot countas such. Martin Rees’ moribund universe cannot 
count as such. This is as much as to identify atension between the letter and the spirit of 
the Deleuzian text. A mismatch between the inexhaustible creativity of nature to which 
Deleuze subscribes, and the limit case at the edge of his metaphysics. When he speaks of 
the worldas a plenum, devoid of negativity, ora continuum, ora ceaseless Eventum 
Tantum (by lights of which the exhausted cosmos may be found wanting, and ruled out), 
when he evokes the sublime force of volcanic pressure to characterise the creative power 
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of nature, this is the spirit investing the Deleuzian philosophy of nature, endlessly self- 
renewing, eternally returning. It may be that he countenances only the productive 
potential inherent in the complexities of our own epoch, withits own calibrative time- 
signatures, neglecting the extent to which the two principles in question are interlinked. If 
time isin principle relational, if it lacks the absolute universal measure of which Newton 
speaks, then the only way to judge the fullness and vigour of nature is by reference to 
some clock naturally arising within the epoch in question (rotation of the earth, revolutions 
of the caesium atom, the dissipation of a black hole through Hawking radiation). But 
equally, if in principle the difference in play at any step inthe passage of nature may not be 
thought of as large or small initself, then what is to distinguish in novelty between the 
incremental pull between electron and positron billions of miles distantin the far future 
and a flash of lightning today? Yet there seems something inherently unequal between 
these two phenomena; the lightning flash, let’s say, depends ona greater range of 
energetic factors than the electron path. It depends onthe relative density of conducting 
humidity in the atmosphere, and the relative height of the nearest earthing structure to 
determine its path, it conjoins at once the activity and exchanges of awhole population of 
electrons andions. We might say, then, that for sake of comparison, we should rather take 
as many ‘electron-positron’ exchanges inthe far future, ever further flung though they may 
be, as it takes to equate to the lightning flash. Even then, we have nothing by the principle 
of internal difference (which is neither great nor small) to distinguish the greater or lesser 
rate of activity in the two scenarios, since that rate is itself aconsequence not of relatively 
confined location nor of absolute duration, but of what happens, of the principle of 
relational time. The two principles are interlinked. Moreover, inthe attemptto balance out 
more equitably the scenarios under consideration, we are falling foul of the Deleuzian- 
Nietzschean tenet which assigns incommensurability to energetic phenomena; all forces 
are multiple forces in tension, disparity is the sufficient condition of all that appears. 


Yet forall the difficulties revealed forthe philosophy of difference at this cosmological 
scale, we are not yet forced to any final capitulation on the issue of the second law. These 
difficulties serve rather to identify underlying points of contention which willbe addressed 
with resources from elsewherein Deleuze’s work. If acertain minimum level of order is the 
key, what isit that constitutes orderinthe Deleuzian philosophy of nature? And whatis 
there to assure us that that minimum will pertain without fail? 


Simple Order 


Gregg Lambert offers a treatment of the notion of orderas it pertains to Deleuze’s 
philosophy in his work The Non-Philosophy of Gilles Deleuze.** He seeks to show that order 
for Deleuze is an inextricable part of the passage of nature, which at first sight seems to be 
whatis required; acertain minimum level of order or complexity. It conforms tothe 
Deleuzian tenet ‘order without law’ and it draws as Deleuze himselfso often does, onthe 
philosophical fiction of Jorge Luis Borges. 


The Borges piece in question is the famous short story The Library of Babel fromthe 
collection Labyrinths. For Lambert, the ‘order without law’ represented by this library is 
pertinent to a particular period of questioning for Deleuze; one which lasted from the 
publication of Difference and Repetition to the publication of The Fold. He encapsulates 
Deleuze’s problematicin the following way: 


How does one live inaworldin which all principles have been shattered to bits? © 
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| willargue, against Lambert, that Deleuze is best understood precisely to be adhering to an 
overarching principlein his natural philosophy, rather than purely divining the grain of each 
phenomenonas itis encountered. The Borgesian library is aclaustrophobicyetinfinite 
world formed from interlinking identical cells containing the same number of volumes, on 
the pages of which are found works of dizzying variety inno apparent order, andin varying 
stages of completion. The protagonist spends his life attempting to make his way through 
this world, trying to glean anything of its sense or overall pattern, to converge onthe 
original principles of its constitution which seem irreparably to have degraded insense and 
organization, the original principles of which have been ‘shattered to bits’. Ultimately, 
Borges divulges that; 


If an eternal traveller were to cross itin any direction, after centuries he would see 
that the same volumes were repeated inthe same disorder (which, thus repeated, 
would be an order: the Order) °° 


Lambert fixes on the analogical similarities in Borges’ remarks here to Deleuze’s own 
concept of the fold; the fact of the library’s unlimited and cyclical nature implies that it 
might be compressed into one volume containing an infinite number of infinitely thin 
leaves, whereby each page folds into the next. As such, Borges’ work prefigures, claims 
Lambert, the solution which Deleuze draws from Leibnizin answerto the loss of principles, 
citing from The Fold; 


The Baroque solution is the following: we shall multiply principles—we can always 
slip a new one out from under the cuff — andin this way we will change their use. 
We will not have to ask what available object corresponds toa given luminous 
principle, but what hidden principle corresponds to whatever object is ‘given,’ that 
is to say, to this or that ‘perplexing case’...acase being given, we shall invent its 
principle. (FLB p.67) 


So, Lambert concludes, 


[T]he principle of the fold becomes inseparable from the species of repetition that 
is deployed by aprocess of reading...°” 


The analogy is a neat and developed one, rallying together common themes in Deleuze and 
Borges respectively; the ‘principle’ becomes a function of the ‘reading’ of cases, amobile 
and adaptable process responding to the passage of nature, to the state of progress 
through the permuting library. It thus joins hands with Deleuze’s figure of the ‘reading’ or 
‘calculating’ God who reads through all the diverging series of the world, whose selection 
of a path through the library creates fresh principles ever anew, anew set of salient 
divergent paths. While Deleuze is acknowledging here the human condition, so to speak, 
whereby to properly appreciate newly-encountered phenomena, we must resist the 
impulse merely to appropriate them sub specie aeternitatis, nevertheless, there is a 
prevailing principle which subsists beneath this attitude, whose existence is signalled by the 
word ‘perplexing’ inthe above quotation; ‘folding’ with its multiple cognates includes 
‘perplication’ or problematisation, which in itself governs the attitude to nature which 
Deleuze insists necessary; the potential for explication, implication or complication is 
inexhaustible for nature as a whole, together comprising its essential form of order, 
complexity, yet provisional for any creature confined toa point of view, any of nature’s 
monads, seekers inthe labyrinth and the library. As Nicholas of Cusa would have it, the 
world explicates God, while God implicates the world. In short, the Baroque, proliferative 
solution toa worldin which ‘all principles are shattered’ intruth rests on the situated 
nature of the observer; any ‘reading’ of phenomenais external, we may at best exhaust as 
much of the library’s contents as time permits, seeking patterns, recurrences, repetitions. 
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In the explicated world only the external order is accessible. Yet just as surely there is the 
other, internal principle suggested in the analogy of the Baroque; the proliferation and 
thirst for exhaustion of form is creative; the ‘baroque solution’ which Deleuze valorises 
does not seek to remain faithful to the proliferative forms of nature so muchas to apply 
nature’s own tactics, seeking its internal order. Which is to identify the overarching 
principle in question; novelty, or creation. For purposes of the present argument, | will 
favour the word ‘evolution’, since this willserve to bring the thought more directly into 
orientation with Whitehead, and this in turn gives more directly onto developments inthe 
physics of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 


The essential point of contention here rests inthe characterisation by Borges-Lambert of 
order from repetition; 


.. after centuries he would see that the same volumes were repeated in the same 
disorder (which, thus repeated, would be an order: the Order.) 8 


In asense, thisis a refusal of disorder.®? Yet of course not all demurrals from the notion of 
disorder are equivalent. While in my opinion Lambert is absolutely correct to say that for 
Deleuze there is nothing but orderin the world, nevertheless the orderthat counts does 
not rest on any simple index of contingently discovered consistencies; his 'order without 
law’ is rather generative and evolutionary in nature. This distinction between indexical and 
generative order will be taken up again later, in connection with the work of the quantum 
physicist David Bohm, whose work presents a universe in evolution. 
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Chapter Three: Order 


‘Chaos appears there, spontaneously, in the order, order appears there inthe 
midst of disorder. We will assuredly some day have to abandon this so negative 
label, whichimplies that we are thinking only in terms of an order.’ 


Michel Serres 


In his work Creative Evolution, Henri Bergson was concerned to establish a distinction 
intended to definitively dispel an illusion relating to order, and its inverse, disorder. An 
illusion which bore directly onthe remit of science as it had developed over the long course 
of its history since the Greeks, an illusion fostered by the mathematisation of physical 
processes and the concomitant spatialisation of time. The distinction intended to dispel this 
illusion was to be understood as subtending all other criteria for differentiating order from 
disorder, and indeed tocollapse that very distinction itself. 


So there arises the problem how orderis imposed on disorder, form on matter. In 
analysing the idea of disorder thus subtilized, we shallsee that it represents 
nothing at all, and at the same time the problems that have been raised around it 
vanish. (CEp. 23) 


His contention was that disorder possesses no substantive existence in nature, and that all 
we may everencounter are instances of two distinct yet related forms of order. He 
acknowledges, however, that we are nonetheless habitually given to posit the existence of 
disorder and indeed to recognize instances thereof in the phenomena of nature. Moreover, 
he notes the presence of sophisticated conceptions of disorder in science; akey exampleis 
the tendency to ‘degradation’ represented by entropy, which he dates from Clausius and 
Carnot. 


The source of this illusion, according to Bergson, is simultaneously aconflation anda 
misrecognition. 


Nowit is only orderthat is real; but, as ordercan take two forms, and as the 
presence of the one may be said to consistin the absence of the other, we speak of 
disorder whenever we have before us that one of the two orders for which we are 
not looking. The idea of disorderis then entirely practical. It corresponds to the 
disappointment of acertain expectation, and it does not denote the absence of all 
order, but only the presence of that order which does not offer us actual interest. 
(CE p.289) 


While we recognize the two forms of orderas distinct in everyday life, Bergson claims—the 
examples offered are those of the mathematical ordering of astronomical bodies and the 
originality of orderin a Beethoven symphony-—we nevertheless are led to conflate the two 
by superficial similarity; broadly speaking, both are taken to consist essentially of similar 
structures which repeat, likenesses which lead to possible generalisation, and hence a 
‘generalorder of nature’ (CEp. 239, italicsin original). With this conflation inured in our 
habits of thought, we habitually misrecognize and indeed fail to understand our true object 
in searching out order within phenomenain any given instance; to identify the presence or 
absence of either one of these two kinds. The failure to encounter the one expected leads 
to the misguided conclusion that order tout court is absent. For Bergson this failure isin 
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reality of a converse kind; the failure to recognize that we are in factin the presence of the 
other sort of order. The apprehension of disorder can only ever be illusory. As we shall see, 
Deleuze accepts and endorses this diagnosis, yet notin its given formulation. We shall 
examine the detail of Deleuze’s development of this line of argument below, but forthe 
meantime let us note the affinity between the two thinkers on this matter; 


Instead of starting out froma difference in kind between two orders, froma 
difference in kind between two beings, ageneral idea of order or being is created, 
which can no longer be thought except in opposition to anumbering in general, a 
disorderin general, or else which can be posited as the starting-point fora 
deterioration that leads us to disorderin general or nonbeing in general. In any 
case, the question of difference in kind—“what” order? “what” being? Has been 
neglected. (Bp.47) 


We note the intimate connection between ‘disorder’ in general and ‘nonbeing in general’ 
maintained here as they are in Bergson’s text; Deleuze goes on tolink these aspects with 
an overarching theme in Bergson; the critique of negation; 


We see, therefore, how all the critical aspects of Bergsonian philosophy are part of 
a single theme: acritique of the negative of limitation, of the negative of 
opposition, of general ideas. (B p.47) 


These associations (of order and being intertwined at root) do not merely represent 
Deleuze’s gloss of Bergson’s work, however; they reappear elsewhere; 


Chaos does not exist; itis an abstraction because itis inseparable fromascreen 
that makes something —something rather than nothing—emerge from it. 


(FLB p.76-7) 


‘Disorder is illusory, ‘nonbeing’”’ is illusory, eachin turn because of their common 
dependence on negation as such. Itis this essential insight which furnishes the basis of 
Deleuze’s claim that entropy is a ‘transcendental illusion’. | will argue that to fully 
appreciate the significance of the issues at stake, itis important to spotlight acertain 
reading of Deleuze’s notions of temporality, a reading once again deriving from Bergson; 
time as retardation. Inturn this reading leads to intriguing questions about the relationship 
of orderto complexity inthe Deleuzian corpus. 


Mechanism and Vitalism, Order and Complexity 


Bergson maintains a resistance to the idea of substantive disorder, based on the assertion 
that only order pertains, in two forms. What is the nature of these two forms, and how are 
they to be distinguished? In short, for Bergson, there is a ‘mechanistic’ orderanda 
‘vitalistic’. Much of Creative Evolution is devoted to laying out the distinctions between the 
two. 


Mechanistic order governs the operation of inert matter. If much of what Bergson has to 
say of it echoes well-known critiques of the Newtonian clockwork universe, thereis no 
accident here; Bergson firmly identifies the object of science with this type (and this type 
only) of order. This affords him a critique which is intended to demonstrate the 
shortcomings of the scientific enterprise as such; 
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[The mechanistic order] may be defined as geometry, which is its extreme limit; 
more generally, itis that kind of order that is concerned, whenever a relation of 
necessary determination is found between causes and effects. (CE p.236) 


In Bergson’s account, the tendency of human thought to encounter mechanistic order first 
and foremostis an anthropological (indeed evolutionary) one —our first relation to the 
worldis pragmatic, identifying things, patterns orstates of affairs which are useful and 
which may be manipulated predictably to our advantage, hence atendency to orientate to 
a spatial order. ? Ultimately this tendency becomes hyperstasised or reified into increasingly 
sophisticated concepts and frameworks exceeding the exigencies of bodily necessity or 
want, but retaining the same essential root; itis in this sense that ‘geometry’ (or spatial 
order) isthe extreme limit of this tendency. In essence, for Bergson, all that science fails to 
address inits approach to nature (and this is a great deal) isa function of its focus on the 
mechanistic order and the misplaced assumption that this form of order can and does 
furnish an exhaustive description of material action; a description that is for this reason 
incapable of transcending determinism. 


Most tellingly, andin retrospect most influentially, he maintains that a unique focus onthe 
mechanistic order elides the very notion of time.? Bergson demonstrates that this elisionis 
a consequence of acertain form of scientism, which effectively rules out of court any sense 
of the open-ended nature of time; 


What does it meanto say thatthe state of an artificial system depends on what it 
was at the moment immediately before? There is no instant immediately before 
any other instant; there could not be, any more than there could be one 
mathematical point touching another. The instant “immediately before’ is, in 
reality, that whichis connected with the present instant by the interval dt. All that 
you mean to say, therefore, is that the present state of the system is defined by 
equations into which differential coefficients enter, such as ds/dt, dv/dt, thatis to 
say, at bottom, present velocities and present accelerations. You are therefore 
really speaking only of the present—a present, itis true, considered along with its 
tendency. (CE p.23) 


The scientific account, therefore, for Bergson, ruled out any genuine understanding of 
duration as becoming; 


When the mathematician calculates the future state of asystem atthe end of time 
t, there is nothing to prevent him from supposing that the universe vanishes from 
this momenttill that, and suddenly reappears. It is the t-th moment only that 
counts — and that will be amere instant. What will flowin the interval —that is to 
say, real time —does not count, and cannot enter into the calculation. (CE p.23) 


It is evident, then, that science is to be condemned when it subscribes to absolute timein 
the Newtonian manner; ‘Allmotions may be accelerated and retarded, but the true, or 
equable, progress of absolutetime is liable to no change.’* 


It is well acknowledged, not least by Deleuze himself, that Deleuze’s position on the nature 
of time and duration is drawn heavily from that of Bergson.° In short, as for Bergson, 
Deleuze subscribes to arelational account of time; the passage of time is capturedin 
reciprocally determinative relations in action. Moreover, any virtue attached to the calculus 
must be insofaras it is able to encompass precisely the reciprocally determinative nature of 
systems. For Deleuze, the event has no existence outwith the exchange between virtual 
and actual, just as the rate of change indicated by the calculus has no existence outwith its 
differentialterms. 
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For Bergson, this line of thought is pursued to its ultimate, cosmological implications, ina 
section entitled ‘Modern Science’. Becauseit is ‘of the essence’ of science to handle signs, 
it istherefore ‘tied down to the very condition of the sign, whichis to denote a fixed aspect 
of reality underan arrested form.’ (CEp.347). In other words, the representations of 
science amount toa ‘virtual stop’ inthe continuous passage of nature. 


To each virtual stop of the moving body T at the points of division T;, T;, T3... we 
make correspond a virtual stop of all the other mobiles at the points where they 
are passing. And when we say that a movementor any other change has occupied 
atime t, we mean by it that we have noted a numbert of correspondences of this 
kind. We have therefore counted simultaneities; we have not concerned ourselves 
with the flux that goes from one to the other. The proof of this is that | can, at 
discretion, vary the rapidity of the flux of the universe in regard to a consciousness 
that is independent of it and that would perceive the variation by the quite 
qualitative feeling that it would have of it: whateverthe variation had been, since 
the movement of T would participate in this variation, | should have nothing to 
change in my equations, norin the numbers that figure in them. (CE p.356) © 


Nor does Bergson shy away from pursuing the final ramifications; 


Let us go further. Suppose that the rapidity of the flux becomes infinite. Imagine, as 
we Saidin the first pages of this book, that the trajectory of the mobile Tis given at 
once, and that the whole history, past, present and future, of the material universe 
is spread out instantaneously in space. The same mathematical correspondences 
will subsist between the moments of the history of the world unfolded likea fan, so 
to speak, and the divisions T,, T,, T3, ... of the line which will be called, by definition, 
“the course of time.” (CE p.357) 


Thus; 


[Science] takes account neither of successionin what of itis specificnor of time in 
whatis of it that is fluent. (CE p.357) 


It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that this critique, associated as itis here with 
‘signs’ as merely one example of the oft-maintained objection that an unbreachable 
disparity pertains between logical entities and the physical world, whereby logical entities 
exist outwith time and cannot therefore be taken to characterise its movement. On the 
contrary, for Bergson there is a substantive mechanistic order in matter; science does truly 
treat of this aspect and is able to capture its correspondences, its translations. Itis merely 
that by definition any universe in which this were the only form of order would exhaust its 
‘course of time’ instantaneously. 


The second form of orderis ‘the vital’ and itis the relationship, the dynamic, between this 
formand the mechanisticthat is responsible forthe observed fact of duration, of the 
passage of nature. On its first introduction in Creative Evolution, Bergson characterises ‘the 
vital’ in the following fashion; 


...[I]t is with the vital that we have to do, and the whole present study strives to 
prove that the vital is inthe direction of the voluntary. We may say then that this... 
kind of order is that of the vital or of the willed, in opposition to [the mechanistic], 
whichis that of the inert andthe automatic. (CE p.236) 


It is precisely with respect to this strand of thought, elaborated throughout the work, that 
Bergson encountered robust objection from the philosophical and scientific community; 
vitalism was seen toimply that nature itself possesses an innate form of sentience, the very 
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term ‘will’ employed to characterise the vital seemed to impart an anthropocentric 
viewpoint into this account of physical action, distinguished by orientation to final cause, 
purpose, teleology. As such, it could not be but at loggerheads with the paradigm of natural 
selection which had taken root and held sway since the time of Darwin and Huxley. For 
many, vitalism was tantamount toa form of mysticism. Itis not myintention here to 
pursue the niceties of this matter of contention; Bergson does much to delimit these 
implications in Creative Evolution. The ‘willed’ character of the vital, finally, bears more 
relation to Nietzschean Will, devoid of sentience, than to any form of pan-psychism, and | 
would submit that at the very least that there is no violence done, and perhaps a great deal 
of clarity to be gained, intaking Bergson’’s ‘vital’ to signify ‘complexity’ .’ 


Of far greater significance to the argument at hand is the nature of the dynamicrelation 
which holds according to Bergson between the two forms of order. Frequently he asserts 
that itis of the essence of the vital to introduce an ‘interruption’ into the irrevocable 
onward rush of the mechanistic order, to delay this rush through ‘hesitation’ and more 
particularly through ‘retardation’. This aspect is central to the reading to be offered here of 
‘the vital’ as ‘complexity and merits anumber of citations from Creative Evolution. Firstly, 
‘hesitation’ is most clearly linked to consciousness and thus life as such, and appears in 
context of a discussion of the distinction between instinct and consciousness, serving as the 
distinguishing moment between the two. While unconscious actions are taken to be merely 
those wherein consciousness is nullified (as opposed to the action of a falling stone, where 
consciousness is absent), itis hesitation which serves to introduce agap between the 
automatic action and the performance thereof. While ‘the representation of the actis held 
incheck by the performance of the act itself’, consciousness resumes when the automatic 
actionis interrupted; 


If we examine this point more closely, we shall find that consciousness is the light 
that plays around the zone of possible actions or potential activity which surrounds 
the action really performed by the living being. It signifies hesitation or choice. 


(CE p.152) 


We encounter this same line of argument again in the first chapter of Matterand Memory; 
Bergson likens the neuronal centre of the brain to a (now obsolete) kind of telephone 
exchange, wherein the progress of amessage is interrupted by the process, conscious on 
the part of the operator, of allocating its proper channel. The essential element here is that 
the ‘automatic’ or the ‘mechanistic’ is interrupted or retarded by ‘the vital’.? As with 
consciousness, so with ‘life’ more generally; 


All our analyses show us, in life, an effort to remount the incline that matter 
descends. In that, they reveal to us the possibility, the necessity, even of aprocess 
the inverse of materiality, creative of matter by its interruption alone. (CE p.259) 


Here, as throughout Creative Evolution, the phrasing and terminology reveals acertain 
ontological primacy attached to life orthe vital for Bergson; ‘life’ is identified at root with 
the interruption which retards the ‘descent’ of inert matter—moreover, this interruption 
associated with life is accorded a strikingly preconditional role in the genesis of matter 
itself. 


The life that evolves on the surface of our planet is indeed attached to matter. 
..But everything happens as if it were doingits utmost to set itself free fromthose 
laws. It has not the powerto reverse the direction of physical changes, suchas the 
principle of Carnot determines it. It does, however, behave absolutely as a force 
would behave which, left to itself, would work in the inverse direction. (CE p.259) 
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It isa descent linked explicitly to the cosmicregime of order and entropy, then, as the 
reference to Carnot reveals, and the quote below consolidates; 


Incapable of stopping the course of material changes downwards, it succeedsin 
retarding it.’ (CE p.259) 


Hesitation, interruption and retardation are part and parcel of this dual interpenetrating 
order. Nor is this notion confined to Creative Evolution and Matter and Memory; it 
reappears in Duration and Simultaneity, wherein Bergson claims, ‘[Thereis] acertain 
hesitation orindetermination inherent ina certain part of things’.? We cannot help but 
note that the great Bergsonian themes revolve intimately around this nexus of terms, not 
leastin that ‘hesitation’ takes its place alongside ‘indetermination’, or the possibility of the 
new inthis last citation. But the notion achieves its most distilled formulation, the one 
mostintegral to the Bergsonian project, inan essay from 1920 entitled ‘The Possible and 
the Real’, later included in The Creative Mind; 


Some fifty years ago! was very much attracted to the philosophy of Spencer. | 
perceived one fine day that, init, time served no purpose, did nothing. 
Nevertheless, | said to myself, time is something. Therefore it acts. What can it be 
doing? Plaincommon sense answered: time is what hinders everything from being 
given atonce. It retards, or rather, itis retardation. ?° 


We are in the presence of that self-same vital principle here, ‘hindering everything from 
being given at once’, or inother words preventing the mechanistic orderfrom 
instantaneous exhaustion of its every possibility, which would constitute the collapse of 
‘the course of time’. Correlatively, retardation is revealed in its most fundamental 
manifestation; time itself. Finally, then, this line of reasoning arrives at a paradoxical and 
counter-intuitive sense of what time or duration must be; whereas we typically associate 
the movement of time with an onward march, in Bergson this notion is reversed, precisely 
interms of the dynamic between the two forms of order (this dynamicto be heard with our 
provisional gloss under the term ‘complexity’, to be developed) whose mutual implication 
leaves noroom for substantive disorder. To be more precise, the onward march of 
mechanistictime, wereit unhindered by vitalistic duration, would result in anull universe. 
Far from representing the idiosyncrasies of a particularterminology, | will maintain that this 
insight allows us to identify an important underground channel feeding paradigms of 
physical action and order across the history of philosophy and science, andin particularin 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries; a channel that brings together the thought of 
Bergson, Michel Serres, Gilles Deleuze, advocates of supersymmetry such as Steven 
Weinberg, and of the cosmology of Lee Smolin. The nexus of terms ‘hesitation’, 
‘interruption’ and ‘retardation’ alone will not serve to locate the starting point; we will 
need to take account of the link Bergson furnishes between these and ‘descent’. 


For the present, though, we should first note that Deleuze’s own philosophy of difference is 
attuned to the Bergsonian insights above. Like Bergson, Deleuze takes disorderto be 
illusory, an abstraction, chaos, he tells us, ‘does not exist’. He takes up and glosses the 
notion of retardation or hesitation in Bergsonism; 


But the fact that real space has only three dimensions, that Time is not a dimension 
of space, really means this: there is an efficacity, a positivity of time that is identical 
toa “hesitation” of things and, inthis way, to creationin the world. (Bp.105) 


And puts it to use in What !s Philosophy?; 


Philosophy proceeds with a plane of immanence or consistency; science witha 
plane of reference. Inthe case of science itis like afreeze-frame. It is a fantastic 
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slowing down, and itis by slowing down that matter, as well as the scientific 
thought able to penetrate it with propositions, is actualised. (WP p.118) 


For both thinkers, then, retardation or slowing down is inextricable from the very process 
of material becoming—for Deleuze, as for Bergson, tied to the novel, the new, and 
creation. 


But in what way does this throw light on the critique of limits? In particular, the ‘limit of 
opposition’ and the ‘limit of negation’ which Deleuze valorises in Bergson? As we shall see, 
the key here is the link which Bergson established between the ubiquity of this dual order, 
the illusion pertaining to disorder and the illusion of non-being. We are approaching the 
central Deleuzian theme of immanence. 


Bergson rejects as a badly-posed question the philosophical conundrum, ‘why is there 
something rather than nothing?’ Itis based onan illusion; an illusion at once due to 
negation as such and constituting the direct corollary of the illusion of disorder; 


Thus the problem of knowledge is complicated, and perhaps made insoluble, by the 
ideathat order fills avoid and that its actual presence is superposed on its virtual 
absence. We go from absence to presence, from the void to the full, in virtue of the 
fundamental illusion of our understanding. (CE p.289) 


Bergsonis not merely aware of the implications of the line of reasoning here; he has left no 
other route to arrive at the conception of the void otherthan as a negation of the given; 
this is moreover the selfsame negation by which the idea of disorder is furnished from that 
of order. Each isa different aspect of the same illusion: 


[E]xistence appears to me like a conquest over nought...In short, | cannot get rid of 
the ideathat the full isan embroidery on the canvas of the void, that beingis 
superimposed on nothing, and that in the idea of “nothing” there is less than that 
of “something”. (CE p.291) 


It is precisely this idea that Bergsonis concerned to reverse, for in truth he maintains, the 
idea of nothingness cannot be akind of default over which all that exists is draped. Rather, 
the default, the more basicideais the given, from which we conjecture its negation, 
nothingness. Thereis acertain parsimony of thought which Bergson urges on us here; to 
opt forthe idea which presumes less, which entails least, is to privilege order over disorder. 
He devotes some space to outlining the character of this illusion, invoking the thought 
experiment necessary to approach a conception of the void; ‘lam going to close my eyes, 
stop my ears, extinguish one by one the sensations that come to me from the outer world.’ 
Nevertheless, this approach, according to Bergson, is destined to undermine itself; 


When! no longer know anything of external objects, itis because | have taken 
refuge inthe consciousness that | have of myself. If |abolish this inner self, its very 
abolition becomes an object for an imaginary self which now perceives as an 
external object the self thatis dying away. (CE p.294) 


It is clear from the above line of reasoning that Bergson leaves no possible gap between the 
fact of existence and the fact of order. Any mere existence entails automatically the 
expression of some order, and the illusion that it may be otherwise is the by-product of our 
innate tendency to grasp the world pragmatically.* And for Deleuze, once again, we may 
read off the persistence of these interconnected themes of orderand beinginthe late 
work on Leibniz, The Fold; disorder does not exist because the screen brings about 
something rather than nothing. * 
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Deleuze’s valorisation of Bergson’s resistance to negation (negation of ‘limits’, negation of 
‘opposition’) speaks of an intuition of becoming which is indissociable from an affirmation 
of order. If to limitis to negate, we find some grounds for Deleuze’s later resistance to the 
constants of nature, indeed to principles of conservation as such in Whatis Philosophy? 


Yet this excavation of Deleuze’s debt to Bergson raises inits turn a number of productive 
questions. 


1) Is there not some high level of caution due in response to this close association of 
being and order; afterall, is it not much more customary to consider material 
nature as distinct from its organization? Whitehead, aclose philosophical spirit to 
Deleuze as we have seen, nevertheless holds open at least some minimal 
distinction of this type; ‘Nowthe correlative of “order” is “disorder”. There can be 
no meaninginthe notion of “order” unless this contrast holds. Apart from it, order 
mustbe a synonym for “givenness”. But order means more than “givenness”, 
thoughit presupposes “givenness”, and each totality of “givenness” attains its 
measure of order.’ (PR p.83). Inshort, can we allow that Deleuze does enough to 
warrant skipping the step from Whitehead’s ‘givenness’ to ‘order’ by way of 
‘attainment’, however inevitable and summary? In what way is this to be squared 
with Deleuze’s commitment to ‘genetic’ accounts in preference to all others? 
Ultimately, | shall suggest, itis more productive to read Deleuzein away which 
prioritises complexity rather than any simple notion of order as such. 

2) Ifwe are to understand Deleuze’s characterisation of entropyinterms of 
‘transcendental illusion’ as a corollary to Bergson’s refusal of substantive disorder, 
equally on the grounds of ‘illusion’, this leaves in question what is at stake in 
Deleuze’s use of the term ‘transcendental’ in this context, left underdetermined by 
the Bergsonian text. Is Bergson’s association of being with ordera transcendental 
deduction or empirical induction? In light of Bergson’s suspicion of Kant’s 
philosophy, we may conclude the latter—but are we not forcibly reminded of 
Kant’s dove in section five of the A deductionin The Critique of Pure Reason, 
illustrating those for Kant who remain subject to a transcendental illusion; the 
illusion that flight remains possible outwith its conditions of possibility, that our 
wings will carry us beyond the stratosphere? Is not Bergson’s diagnosis of the 
illusion of disorder attendant on ourignorance of the conditions by which the given 
is given (that insofar as this form of order pertains, itis due to the absence of the 
other form, or if they comingle, the comingling is at once a co-exclusion?) Or by 
another reading, canit be an empirical matter? A matter of recognizing just what 
kind of order is giveninthe phenomena confronting us here and now? What 
bearing might these questions have on Deleuze’s scandalous synthesis of these two 
irreconcilable strains of philosophical method? Transcendental empiricism. 


To attempt an answer to these questions, to bring into focus nuances underlying the 
question of order, and to convey their pertinence to the Deleuzian concept of immanence, 
it will be usefulto examine the analogy of the game. Ultimately, our focus will be onthe 
Ideal Game Deleuze describes in The Logic of Sense, but this initself is best understood 
through comparing and contrasting a number of texts in our orbit which employ theirown 
game analogies. 
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The Game Analogy #1: Leibniz and Kant 


First, let us recall the terms in which Leibniz lays out the game of nature in ‘On the Ultimate 
Origination of Things’. Selection is cast as a decision from among possible moves. Each 
selection leaves indeterminate the possibilities for each player forthe rest of the course of 
the game, and indeed the permutations of relations between the pieces as a whole, the 
possible states of the ensemble.'? Needless to say, each move is constrained by the past 
evolution of the game, whereby the relative strategicimportance of each piece has 
differentiated from its mere nominal character. The pawn which blocks a knight’s 
progressionis nolonger merely the pawn it was at the game’s commencement, the initial 
conditions. The game is thus a branching process; successively predicating all future ranges 
of possibilities onthe degrees of freedom remaining after those moves already taken have 
reduced the maximum. /n medias res it isno longera matter of free choice; the 
particularities of each move are potentially a matter of sacrifice, victory or defeat. One can 
only do the Best given the state of evolution of the game; each next move is predicated on 
those that have gone before, and a function of the last most of all. For Leibniz’ game- 
playing deity, acomplex state of affairs evolves from a relatively minimal set of constraints. 
Logical contradiction, the excluded middle, is the constraint Leibniz uses to illustrate God’s 
limitations, and indeed forall intents and purposes, the Best is alogical (in the sense of 
definitional) constraint, since God is unable to act counter to his own excellence, though 
Leibniz does not rule out contingent constraints on God’s action. We might add on Leibniz’ 
behalf that each piece is (or mirrors) the entire game from its own point of view. We have 
already examined the close affinities the game as Leibniz presents it bears to the notion of 
entropy and the associated principle of least action. 


Firstly, let us mark out what is put in play by the metaphor as Leibniz presents it. There are 
on the face of ittwo fundamental elements in the organization of the game: the pieces, the 
stuff, the matter; then there are laws, rules, translations. On the face of it, these two 
elements enjoy ontologically distinct, albeit interdependent, forms of existence. Matter 
may be subject to the laws, may translate or transmute according to their dictates, but the 
laws themselves remain independent of such mutability. On the other hand, the laws 
themselves are effectively null, would enjoy no purchase, without the stuff on which they 
operate. As Leibniz would have it, constraint is what ‘comes fromthe outside’, the 
‘extramundane’; laws and matter are external one to the other. If we were to accept 
Whitehead’s assertion that ‘order’ means more than ‘givenness’, with respect to this 
reading, then we would have to stipulate that the orderin question may referonly tothe 
‘attainment’ inherent in the evolution of aspecific game; there is unquestionably already a 
form of orderimplicitin the design of the game itself, inthe valencies of each piece and the 
initial setup onthe board, its own ‘givenness’. No less of course, does this apply to the 
valencies of matter and initial distribution, acosmological ‘givenness’. Allof whichis to 
broach the issue of Platonism, and perhaps by the perils of metaphortoimportinto our 
paradigm of physical action the unwelcome division of nature into the timeless, idealform 
and the individual particular (the design of the game, in which each particular game 
participates, the forms of basic matter along with the immutable laws which govern them). 
No lessisit to countenance the Newtonian Paradigm, for which time flows equably and for 
which space abstractly locates matter. 


The readings of the game metaphor offered both by Michel Serres and Deleuze are 
explicitly fashioned to avoid this implication; | would argue that for both the crucial 
distinctionis the degree to which Leibniz’ own principle of reciprocal determination is 
applied. 
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There isa certain impasse, acertain reduction to absurdity to which the division in principle 
between ‘law’ and ‘matter’ leads, exemplified in the work of Immanuel Kant. In both The 
Critique of Pure Reason and the introduction to The Critique of Judgement, Kant broachesa 
fundamental difficulty with respect to the very possibility of transcendental reasoning, and 
moreover the transcendental unity of apperception; 


Appearances might very wellbe so constituted that the understanding should not 
find them to be in accordance with the conditions of its unity. Everything might be 
in such confusion that, forinstance, inthe series of appearances, nothing 
presented itself which might yield a rule of synthesis and so answer to the concept 
of cause and effect. ** 


This, for Kant, bears on the question of the relationship between the intuition and the 
understanding, between appearances presentingin the manifold and the a priori categories 
themselves. For, he says, even inthat case where grounds for synthesis in thought were 
lacking (i.e., wherethe manifold lacks any structure), nevertheless, the role of intuition 
continues unfettered; ‘But since intuition stands in no need whatsoever of the functions of 
thought, appearances would none the less present objects to ourintuition.’ * There is 
nothing, in other words, inthings-in-themselves, inthe noumenon, to guarantee any 
conformity between the manifold and results of synthesis. There is, on the face of it, the 
possibility that the manifold is subject to no law but that of accident, and that any 
repetition, pattern or correspondence emerging from phenomenain synthesis may carry 
none of the weight of necessity which Kant insists belongs to the causal relation proper. 
Thus, for Kant, the question is essentially, how conditions of thought can have an ‘objective 
ground’.?° His answer, which sets the transcendental apart from the empirical, is ‘affinity’. 
In short, it isnot only necessary (as acondition of cognition) that we associate elements of 
the manifold, but that they be inherently associable, thatthey bearsome prior affinity. 
Alastair Welchman remarks; 


It appears that “affinity” is Kant’s name for the capacity of the manifold to undergo 
synthesis, and be unified ina single consciousness. This capacity —that 
appearances be assoziabel—is however, not a function of any formal properties 
that might be introduced by the subject. Itis not a result of synthesis, but rathera 
property of the content of the manifold...” 


He proceeds to draw out the dangerous entail ment behind this thought for transcendental 
reasoning, and indeed Kant’s critical philosophy as a whole. Citing the introduction to The 
Critique of Judgement, where Kant acknowledges that ‘the manifoldness and 
heterogeneity of empirical laws may ultimately be so ‘infinitely great’ as to presentonlya 
‘raw, chaotic aggregate’, Welchman spells out the consequences; 


Kant comes to acknowledge that the arguments of the first Critique do not prove 
the necessity for any particular causal law. Every event could therefore be in 
principle deemed to have acause, in fact necessarily to have the cause thatit in 
fact has. But this is compatible with every instance of causation being the unique 
representative of its own law: that there could be as many laws as there are 
events. 7° 


While we cannot but recognise the paradox presented under the phrase, ‘unique 
representative of alaw’ (which while not Kant’s own, plausibly translates his inference) and 
recall Aristotle’s warning over the descriptive opacity of the singular event, itis 
nevertheless just such a paradox around which the third Critique revolves. Indeed, itis the 
insistence on Kant’s part in the Critique of Pure Reason that the sole object of the 
understanding is such laws of genera, without which there would be no understanding, 
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which renders the plausibility of Welchman’s glossing formulation.?° This conjecture, of 
course, does not commit Kant to anything otherthan a particular conception of what might 
constitute disorder. He proceeds to identify the transcendental condition which rules out 
the substantive existence of this form of disorder; since those very conditions which are 
required to produce a coherent cognitive experience are the selfsame conditions which he 
has dubbed ‘affinity’, pertaining to the manifold itself, then the manifest experience of 
coherent cognition establishes its substantive correlate in the manifold. Welchman goes on 
to problematize the distinction Kant introduces to finesse the argument here - the 
distinction between ‘constitutive’ (and even with respect to this line of reasoning replayed 
inthe third Critique, ‘regulative’ ) judgement and ‘reflective’ judgement —arguing that the 
distinction can only collapse through the logic of Kant’s own architectonic. 7° We might 
conclude with Westphal, nevertheless, that the positive thrust of Kant’s argument 
establishes at most the caveat that ‘if there is experience, then nature must have whatever 
regularity ittakes to constitute experience’.*' Thus far, Deleuze asserts his agreement with 
Kant; there must be a prior order which allows cognition. 


Let us align the Kantian deliberations above with the analogy of the game. The speculative 
diminishment of the applicability of rules as such to the bare domain of the singular 
instance in each case amounts to a kind of atomisation of the playing board, whereby no 
‘move’ has any further potential latitude than the very ground it occupies-— no ‘rule’ 
instantiated in any given phenomenon bears any meaningful collocation with the rule 
instantiated in any other singular phenomenon. As we shall see, there is a paradoxical 
adjacency to Deleuze’s own version of the game analogy here, whereby each move is 
irreducibly singular. Inthe Kantian schema, therefore, we seem to have encountered that 
limit case which strays closest to the Deleuzian tenet, frequently brandished against 
Kantian transcendentalism itself, that ‘the conditioned should be no bigger than what it 
conditions’. Forthe latter, Kant, of course, this notion of disorderis branded witha 
negative sign, while on the Deleuzian side of the fence between this abutting territory, the 
signis wholly positive; chaos is to be affirmed. And it could be argued that the various 
engagements Deleuze undertakes with Kant consist in aseries of disarticulations of this 
boundary; the status of genera, the categories, the nature of conditions, etc. For Kant, the 
specific form of disorder envisaged hereis in truth the final remnants of a powdered 
necessity, there where the minimal reduction of the antagonism between the 
transcendental and empirical methods subsists (for, as Welchman points out, Kant’s aimin 
the above line of reasoning, the rationale for positing the affinity of the manifold, is to 
establish a fatal insufficiency of Humean ‘association’, which admits no prioraffinity in 
things). As such, it may be subject to the critique offered by Bergson encountered earlier 
with respect to the very prospect of conceiving disorder; a critique which is levelled against 
justsuch phenomenal pulverisation; ‘First we think of the physical universe as we know it, 
with the effects and causes well proportioned to each other; then, by a series of arbitrary 
decrees, we augment, diminish, suppress, so as to obtain what we call disorder.’ 2 


Moreover, we find motivating the Kantian argument a division maintained in extremis and 
expressed inits most stark form, which by implication disallows the operation of reciprocal 
determination between the two regimes of the game as set out above; the division 
between law and the manifold, necessity and material phenomena, the rule and the piece. 
For Kant, these two levels may never determine each otherin kind. Even when the rules 
are powder, eacha singularinstance, they are rules nevertheless. 


The following two versions of the game analogy are counterposed in significant and 
illuminating ways with respect to this division. 
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The Game Analogy #2: Claude Shannon and Michel Serres 


Michel Serres, inthe first volume of his ambitious Hermes series, La communication, 
introduces the book, and the series as a whole, witha paradigm of order intended to serve 
as a model both for physical action and all entities of any degree of structure whatever; 
mythology, biology, human knowledge included. ‘Communication’ is understood here to 
encompass much more than meaningful exchange; all phenomena ‘communicate’. As such, 
Serres construes physical action and the promulgation of ideas alike, under the extended 
analogy of the network, or ‘reseau’. Serres’ paradigm can be seen inthe context, then, of 
the wave of structuralist thought which had gained ascendence in the academy by the early 
sixties, but equally may be situated within the increasing purchase of Information Theory. 
Above all, however, as so oftenin Serres’ work, the debt is most directly to Leibniz; the 
analogy of the network is modelled inthe image of Leibniz’ game in ‘Ultimate Origination’. 
Its importance forthe present argument is its broadening of the remit for reciprocal 
determination; as such it instructively throws light on the application of this principle in 
Deleuze’s own thought, and indeed his own interpretation of ‘the game’as paradigm of 
physical action. Before examining the detailof Serres’ extended analogy, we should 
recognize that the contribution of Information Theory itself motivates toward a greater 
emphasis on reciprocal determination, if not couched explicitly in those terms by its 
founders, Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver. 


Claude Shannon’s paper ‘A Mathematical Theory of Communication’ was published in 1948 
as a result of his technical work on maximising capacity for transmission over the Bell 

tele phone networks; the theoretical breakthrough far exceeded its ostensible target and is 
now generally recognized to represent the single-handed creation of an entire scientific 
discipline. This discipline enjoys a breadth of application inthe physical sciences, and 
indeed theoretical physics, by dint of the adoption of entropy as an index of information, 
content and capacity. It forms the basis of subsequent theoretical work such as the 
Hawking-Penrose Conjecture and Richard Tegmark’s ‘Holographic Universe’. 


As such, itis clearthat ‘information’ forthe purposes of this discipline connotes at amuch 
more physically profound level than, say, ‘data’, just as does ‘communication’ for Serres. 
Weaver explicitly makes this clearin his ‘Introductory Note’; ‘communication’ is to 
connote, ‘the procedures by which one mechanism...affects another mechanism.’ 23 He 
notes; 


In particular, information must not be confused with meaning. In fact, two 
messages, one of which is heavily loaded with meaning and the other of whichis 
pure nonsense, can be exactly equivalent from the present viewpoint, as regards 
information.”* 


Shannon and Weaver partition the elements of any communication into an information 
source, a transmitter, achannel along which a signal is sent (and whichis subject to 
potential interfering sources of noise), receiver and destination. A key parameter of the 
capacity of any such assemblage to convey information, and the one which renders the 
theoryso amenable to incorporation in accounts of physical action, is that any significance 
derivable from information received can only be indexedin relation to the possible degrees 
of freedom available to the source, and against the degree of noise the channel may suffer. 
Theoretically, then, these aspects are closely analogous to the Hamiltonian or Lagrangian 
functions in physics, which map the degrees of freedom enjoyed by a particularsystem or 
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ensembleinto arepresentative state space. Universally, any such system is subject to 
entropy, or ‘noise’. Indeed, entropy as such, and the associated mathematical formulae is 
an index of the degrees of freedom available to the system; asystem of a highly entropic 
state enjoys fewer degrees of freedom than those in lower entropicstates. 


An illustration of this close collusion of physical event with ‘information’ may be taken from 
the history of cosmology inthe form of the classification of the ‘cepheid variable’ type of 
star; a crucial discovery in mapping out the size of the universe. Priorto this breakthrough, 
an inherent ambiguity had dogged cosmology; brighter stars may be so because they are 
close butless massive than equivalently bright stars, whichin turn may be further away yet 
more massive. This obstacle represented a barrier to any realisticapproximation of the size 
of the universe. Since this ambiguity pertained to all solar objects, no fixed point of 
triangulation could be established; what was required was a way of establishing mass (and 
hence distance) of some particular star or set of stars. Cepheid variables send out strengths 
of light which vary regularly between set intensities, correlated to a significantly high speed 
of rotation around theiraxes. Calculations showed that this characteristic could be true 
only of stars which had collapsed toa mass and size within a given narrow range; had their 
mass been greater, the collapse would have been more severe, beyond the point at which 
the regular variation of intensity was possible (in the extreme case, resulting in a black 
hole). Cepheid variables are at a thresholdinthe relative strength of nuclear reaction 
versus gravitational force, alternating between the collapse ensured by the latter andthe 
outward resistance offered by the former; each collapse renders the mass denser, thereby 
intensifying the nuclear process long enough to expand the star back close to its initial size, 
where gravity once again can reassert itself. This expansion and contraction massively 
enhances angular momentum and creates the characteristicvariable signal given off by this 
formof star. This energeticsignature, or signal, served to specify mass, and thus 
disambiguate distance.?> In information-theoretical terms, then, the star is the source, 
electro-magnetic fields are the channel, and most importantly, it is the reduction of the 
degrees of freedom pertaining to the system, the star, as its capacity for outwardly 
expanding nuclear reaction subsides and becomes unable to resist the drag of gravity, 
which makes it possible to index the information it transmits against its significance. We 
determine its mass and its distance. 


Of mostinterestin the development of the game analogy here is the assertion regarding 
the interrelation of ‘rules’ and ‘pieces’ implied in this framework. Weaver's introduction 
identifies three levels of salient action, associated with three sets of problems; 


Level A. How accurately can the symbols of communication be transmitted? (the 
technical problem) 


Level B. How precisely do the transmitted symbols convey the desired meaning? 
(the semantic problem) 


Level C. How effectively does the received meaning affect conduct inthe desired 
way? (the effectiveness problem).?° 


With respect to the analogy of the game thus far, it would be natural to associate ‘Level A’, 
the technical aspect, with ‘the rules’, while Level Band C might more naturally equate to 
‘the pieces’ —to the individual symbols. On this reading, the individual elements of Level B 
are those individuals to which the ‘rules’ of Level Aapply. Level C, it may be assumed, 
belongs ‘merely’ to the cultural realm, to the level of coded human behaviour. This would 
be to oversimplify, however, for atleast three reasons. Firstly, information is not to be 
confused with ‘content’ here, except inthe extended sense dealing with conditions of its 
transmission (‘channel’, signal’ etc.). Secondly, what is transmitted (Symbols) may not be 
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straightforwardly identified with discrete units of meaning as such, but must also 
encompass continuously varying signals (such as those emitted by the Cepheid Variable, 
but also by television or telephone transmission). Thirdly, Weaver explicitly puts the reader 
on guard against this oversimplification; 


So stated, one would be inclined to think that Level Aisa relatively superficial one, 
involving only the engineering details of good design of acommunication system... 
[But] part of the significance of the new theory comes from the fact that Levels B 
and C, above, can make use only of those signal accuracies which turn out to be 
possible at Level A.?’” 


In short, Weaver is claiming here that the ‘rules’ do not stand apart from the ‘pieces’. There 
isno Platonic form of order governing the essence of ‘signal’, much less ‘symbol’, but 
rather the capacity of each system to display order, to transmit meaning, isirreducibly a 
function of the individuals in whichitis instantiated. More particularly, itis a matter of 
degrees of freedom pertaining to the system in question, which willvary overtime (for 
example, as astar reaches the point of collapse), and between different systems 
considered; gases near equilibrium have a different, lesser capacity for the new, the 
unexpected, the signal, than do gases far from equilibrium. 


In terms of understanding the implications forinterpretation of physical systems, there are 
certain significant principles here, which bear on reciprocal determination; 


1. The rules may change, develop, orinthe appropriate vocabulary, the degrees of 
freedom may alter 

2. There must be sufficient repetition, athreshold so to speak, forthe unexpected 
divergence therefrom to stand out, to count as signal; there must be redundancy 

3. The nature of the channel is as important as the nature of the source; nor indeed 
should the nature of the receiver be neglected —a consideration which is at its 
most starkly evident when we consider the role of recording devices in quantum 
experiment 


The rules are reciprocally determined by the state of the system and vice versa; the signal is 
not initself significant until distinguished against the background redundancy; the source 
itself cannot be known other than by the channel through which its information 
propagates; the star which emits the signature via electromagnetic radiation will 
potentially suffer the noise of lensing as the photons make their way across the intervening 
gap to the receiver.?° At root in all these considerations lies an irreducible tenet of 
Information Theory; that information, and physical action, may be understood only in 
terms specificto the systems in which itis instantiated. Determinations are to be 
understood as singularin this respect, inextricable from agiven phenomenon asa whole, 
‘rules’ and ‘pieces’ alike. The Levels which Weaver identifies are not self-contained, a 
significance which does not escape him; 


But a larger part of the significance [of the theory] comes from the fact that the 
analyses at Level A discloses that this level overlaps the otherlevels, more than one 
could possibly naively suspect.° 


From the very beginning of his ambitious series of books under the title Hermes, Michel 
Serres advances a model of communication which at once rallies the conceptual resources 
of Information Theory and Cybernetics and couples these to a post-Leibnizian programme 
recognizable from its scope; amathesis universalis of networks. Unequivocally, too, he 
fashions the model under the regime of reciprocal determination, ina manner much more 
emphaticthan Shannon and Weaver. 
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The influence of Information Theory is evident both explicitly and implicitly inthe 
formulation of the model; Shannon and Weaver are cited, as is Norbert Wiener, who 
collaborated with Shannon in the development of his work, 7° while precursors of 
Information Theory suchas Brillouin and Fechnerreceive acknowledgement inthe second 
volume. The preface at once conjoins Serres’ programme with the founding problematic of 
Information Theory (the ideal conditions for communication), marries this with the 
Leibnizian system, and gestures toward the overarching explanatory power this marriage 
promises; he intends to demonstrate; 


.. [T]he rigour of the principal Leibnizian organization: the communication of 
substances. The highest abstraction is born from the acute necessity forthe best 
communication possible.’?? 


The model is to accommodate not merely the nature of physical action, but the sum total 
of knowledge (Serres’ adopted shorthand is ‘’Encyclopédie’), the interrelation of 
disciplines, the enduring power (ala Bachelard) of mythology. Serres adopts the vocabulary 
of Information Theory —the central concept, ‘réseau’, can both mean ‘channel’ and 
‘network’; problematic ‘noise’ (the loss of information through the channel) is granted its 
own volume inthe series under the title L’interférence. 


What, then, are the features of the network Serres proposes, and in what ways does it 
represent amore wide-ranging deployment of the principle of reciprocal determination 
than Weaverclaims for Information Theory? Once again, as with Leibniz’ analogy in 
‘Ultimate Origination’, Serres takes pains to illustrate the dynamics of his model by analogy 
to a board game. He invites us toimagine the diagram of a network, comprised of nodes 
(‘sommets’) and channels (‘chemins’ ), each point representing say a proposition (‘une 
these’) or a ‘definable element of adetermined empirical ensemble.’ The channels are to 
represent the liaison between two or several elements. No point is to be considered 
inherently subordinate to any other, though each has a contingent zone of influence, just 
as the developing strategies of agame allot relative powers to pieces. 


For Serres, this model implies at once a principle of reciprocal determination and akind of 
duality between nodes and channels; 


..[T]}wo nodes may in fact share between them relations of reciprocal causality, of 
reversibleinfluence, of equivalent action and reaction, oreven simultaneous effect 
(‘action en retour ) (the feedback of the cyberneticists)’* 


This ‘reciprocal causality’ is identified more closely with ‘reciprocal determination’ as such 
ina footnote; ‘When we say determination, we mean relation or actionin general.’ 7? Serres 
makes clear that the model is intended to overcome the simplifications of both linear and 
dialecticreasoning in favour of the order he dubs ‘tabular’. This form of reciprocal causality 
isnot in itself so distinct from the territory of Information Theory. Nevertheless itis inthe 
movement from Shannon’s single channel to Serres’ network model that the potential 
explanatory reach expands exponentially; networks express complex interaction, while 
single channels invite constant recursion to linear accounts, treating non-linearity (an 
excellent case in point being feedback) as an anomaly to be tamed. As such, Serres is 
pointing forward to the nascent discipline of Chaos Theory; we may interpret the network 
model versus Shannon’s focus on the channel as the difference between systems 
considered ultimately in terms of theirinterconnections in contrast to those consideredin 
isolation. 


Linearity has no final pre-eminent place in anetwork which sustains feedback, which 
escapes integration, where ‘any flux whatever’ may enjoy any speed of propagation. Nor 
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on this level of reciprocal determination does Serres failto draw implications which place 
us once againin touch withthe theme of retardation or delay; 


Let’s consider any subsystem whatever of our network: we see immediatelythat 
any flux whatever over one (orseveral) channel(s) whatever is able to go from any 
node whatever to any other (or from several to several) in any time whatever: that 
depends on the delays [retards] encountered. ** 


The concept of retardation is reinforced in the footnote; 


This notion of delay in communication is a capital notion which will be developed 
independently elsewhere. ° 


The formulation is markedly close to that of Bergson; if action may be instantaneous, then 
what prevents everything from happening at once is retardation. We shall return to this 
line of reasoning in adiscussion of Serres’ later work The Birth of Physics, yetin order first 
to establish the extent and nature of reciprocal determination inherent in this model, and 
to further raise salient connections with Deleuze’s philosophy of difference, let us note first 
the ‘duality’ of nodes and channels written into Serres’ account. 


Serres is specific; the reciprocal determinations of which he speaks are not confined tothe 
‘pieces’ alone; 


[FJinally there exists a profound reciprocity between the nodes and the channels, 
or, if youlike, aduality. *° 


This duality is to be understood aspectually; 


A node can be regarded as the intersection of two or several channels (a 
proposition may be constituted as the intersection of a multiplicity of relations ora 
situational element appearing all at once from the confluence of several 
determinations); correspondingly, achannel can be regarded asa determination 
constituted by the coming into correspondence of two preconceived nodes. 3” 


This profound reciprocity or duality underlying the order Serres is laying out here already 
carries strong resonances with the ‘singular’ and ‘ordinary’ points in topology and the 
differential calculus on which Deleuze places so much emphasis; what is constitutive of the 
individual (object=x) for Deleuze are the series which converge and diverge around it. 
Further, the network of the board varies globally overthe course of time; its regular 
Cartesian lines denatured to ‘scalene’ form in keeping with its faithfulness to the relations 
between pieces and channels ratherthan mere position as such. What is more, it is apt to 
reconfigure momentarily; 


For example [when] a point or node of the network abruptly changes place (likea 
piece of relative importance —king, queen, knight, etc.— ona chess board), and the 
network ensemble transforms itself into anew network.® 


For James Williams, in gilles deleuze’s philosophy of time, this sort of instantaneous 
restructuring is the key to understanding Deleuze’s syntheses of time. When Deleuze 
claims that everything returns anew, that what returns is difference itself, we are to 
understand thisin terms of the novel ways in which the event of each ‘instant’ palpably 
refigures the distribution of potential, virtualrelations; the past, without changing its 
pastness, becomes what it was for this present now, inthe way long-term tendencies vary, 
bringing elements to the fore which were previously of less central importance. These 
processes are subject to ever further reconfiguration as novel elements, novel instants 
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contribute to this continuous variation. Tellingly, Williams adopts the analogy of the game 
to illustrate this point; 


Deleuze is not referring toinstants but to plays, toa process more like amoveina 
game. These donot take place in an instant, like the crossing of athreshold ona 
line, but rather spread through a structure and a systemimmediately. 7° 


Clearly for both, what is at stake isa form of immanence that escapes the underlying 
presupposition of astatic causality which operates undeviatingly from the past to the 
future in favourofa more supple, ‘expressive’ understanding of action and temporality; a 
precondition in both cases is the radical contingency attached to events; the network at 
each instant is a new network, the event recasts everything anew; further, for Deleuze, 
there isa certain reciprocal determination of the past, present and future. Williams writes; 


.. [A] variationin intensity changes past and future relations through all series 
stretching out from the living present. Forinstance, when awine creates a singular 
delight or disgust, this novel intensity carries through all the series coming together 
inthe present singularity expressed on the palate of the taster.’ *° 


It should be noted, however, that while Serres embraces this notion of instantaneous 
universal reconfiguration, he does not infer from this any reciprocal determination of past, 
present and future perse. This distinction between the two will be further pursuedinthe 
discussion of Deleuze’s analogy of the game below, but fornow |! wishto mark only that for 
both thinkers, whatis significant in the evolution of agivensystem is not that which 
registers as continuous, nor persistent, but the process of continual reconfiguration, 
continuous variation itself. *4 


We are ina position to see nowin what ways the respective frameworks of Deleuze and 
Serres mark a step beyond the reciprocal influence between ‘Levels’ of 
communication/action envisioned by Shannon. It is the insistence of focus on continuous 
variation itself and the dual aspect of the ‘rules’ and ‘pieces’ which so dramatically extends 
the scope of the principle of reciprocal determination. The ‘levels’ themselves disappear, 
are only aspectual. Rules determine the distribution of pieces, yet the distribution of pieces 
determine the rules; a flat ontology. 


Game #2.1: Michel Serres’ The Birth of Physics 


‘Now nothingis exterior to things themselves, a physics of immanence. The governance of 
the rudderis enough.’ 


Michel Serres*2 


We have seen what importance Serres attributes to the notion of ‘delay’ orretardationin 
physical systems; here | would like to explore the way this notion contributes to the 
principle of reciprocal determination in his work The Birth of Physics, andinturn to 
examine the contrastive ways in which this trope plays out in the development of Deleuze’s 
own philosophy of immanence. 


Michel Serres, in his work of 1977, The Birth of Physics, investigates the work of the Roman 
atomist Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus), De rerum natura, The Nature of Things, thought to 
have been written around the fifties of the first century BCE. Serres uses the text as a locus 
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to explore a wide-ranging account both chronologically and conceptually of the emergence 
of complexity or turbulence from the natural order. He performs a post-facto synthesis of 
the mathematical resources offered by Archimedes with the atomist model to outline a 
nascent physics ingeniously allied to a proto-calculus. In the process he valorises the power 
of Lucretius’ model to prefigure the paradigm shiftin recent physics from accounts centring 
solely oncarefully isolated linear systems to those which encompass the non-linear. In 
Serresian terms this represents the shift from the dynamics of the ‘solid’ to fluid dynamics, 
the flux of turbulence which figures so prevalently and strikingly in Lucretius’ imagery 
throughout, and which represents the real explicandum to which science should aspire. 


In the beginning, according to Lucretian cosmology, there was the void through which 
atoms fell in perfect parallel, anideal laminar flow, unableto interact or combine, until the 
appearance of a minimal angle, as small as may be imagined, the clinamen, inclining the 
path of one atom from the true, leading to collision with its neighbour, and by chain 
reaction to combinations of atoms, to recombinations of unstable forms, all deviations 
fromthe initial equilibrial state of strict downward fall. Turbulence. Our world, initially and 
perpetually out of true. 


Serres encourages the reader to recognize in this paradigm the antagonisticrelations of 
order, complexity and entropy. The maximal fall represented by the true downward path of 
each atom is the unhindered path to and from eternal equilibrium. 


It ishere that parallels begin to suggest themselves with Bergson’s mechanistic order. 


By the logicof this first state in the void, Serres argues, there is no time. If time is relational, 
if it is ‘what happens’, then perfectly isolated, laminar, parallel movement or fall, is 
equivalent to no movementat all, equivalent to rest. What surrounds the body of falling 
atoms is void; there is nothing by which to calibrate the fall, and equally no evolution of the 
system internally. The world begins andis forever set inthe moribund state of inactivity 
which represents maximum entropy, stasis and equilibrium instantaneously, with infinitely 
short elapse. It is only through escape from the deterministic operation of maximal fall that 
space and time may arise. This escape is in and through the clinamen, the swerve leading to 
collision. As Serres puts it, 


All movementis thus related to stability; it takes place more orless easily. Inthe 
first physical model [he is referring to atoms falling through the void], this signifies 
the encounter of an element with another atom, with other atoms: these hinder 
the first in its journey to rest. Collision is nothing but ahindrance, a brake, a 
difficulty, to the precipitous rush towards the base. (BP p.47) 


Here then are two suggestive parallels to the mechanistic order and the vitalistic, tothe 
entropicand the complex outlined above. Firstly, timeis null inthe void; the speed of the 
fall escapes all measure, is the same as absolute rest, as terminal equilibrium, since thereis 
an absolute lack of relation to anything beyond the atomic ensemble. Secondly, there isin 
the world a counter-principle to that of the maximal fall, ahindrance, abrake, whichis as 
much as to say a retardation. It appears with the clinamen, and is generalised, Serres 
informs us, inthe form of the thalweg. The term thalweg refers to those cross-currents of 
physical interactions which everywhere and immediately deflect atoms from the pure 
downward path; Serres’ repeated example is of the tributary which joins the larger river, 
whose established bed defers arrival at the lowest point sought by the flux in obedience to 
the principle of maximal fall. Maximal fallin the world is relative always to the inclines 
offered by cross-cutting flows or turbulence, retarding from the very first. The vertical 
right-angled fallbecomes an ideal thwarted by contingency, the simple rule everywhere 
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confused by complexity. And Serres does not shy away from crowning this principle of 
complexification in the same manneras had that other Lucretian scholar, Bergson; 


Time is the interruption of rest. (BP p.48) 


The term ‘rest’ here we may gloss in light of the above as that absolute speedin the void 
which escapes measure; the same speed to which Bergson’s mechanistic order is subject, 
along with the same interruption, the same hesitation. It is time itself which is at stake. 


It would be the work of a different project to follow the mappings Serres makes from this 
mythological scenario, this cosmogony, to modern physics, the alignment of Lucretius’ 
poeticregister with terms suchas bifurcation, metastability, self-organisation. The 
language of chaos and complexity theory allows Serres to identify the clinamen, this 
deviation from equilibrium, as present not merely at one creationary instantinthe 
Lucretian first void, but here, there, in ‘uncertain times and uncertain places’, emerging 
fromand accounting for the myriad of systems, stable and metastable, which constitute 
the fabricof nature; 


There is no time zero, no origin. The instant of birth is properto each vortex, here 
and there, once, tomorrow, long ago, this is how the clinamen functions. (BP p.138) 


Finally, there is a certain character to the model offered by Serres through Lucretius, which 
is sharedin turn by the Bergsonian schemain Creative Evolution. It isto do withthe 
intricate interconnection of order with disorder, orrather, since neither thinker 
acknowledges the substantive existence of disorder, of entropy and complexity. The two 
are presented togetherin each case; the cause of one is the cause of the other, and inthe 
same way. It is a questionin each case of a certain immanence. For Serres, itis the 
clinamenand the clinamen only whichis at the origination of things. While maximal fall is 
the regime under which all nature operates, it is nevertheless never achieved, since it isthe 
ever-present resistance (retardation) of turbulence itself, of the thalweg, which defers it. 
As Serres puts it, 


The streamisits own dyke, the riverits own wharves...Everywhere in fact, there 
are formed only temporary cessations, provisional, that defer the cessation. 
Obstacles, atoms, bodies, world, are intheirturn just stabilities, but transient. The 
dynamics of force, misunderstood, introduces, by the minimal angle, collisions, 
interlacings, fabrics. It is reduced to friction. Far from being motive, it slows. 


(BP p.4g) 


This theme of retardation is not merely explicitly presentin Serres’ work, then—‘farfrom 
being motive, itslows.’ - but as we see itis intertwined with the very idea of the genesis of 
complexity —‘collisions, interlacings, fabrics.’ In Bergson’s case, as noted, all action would 
exhaust itself infinitely quickly in a (putative) world in which the only form of order were 
mechanistic; space, matter, ‘arises’ through the retardation of the vital order, or 
complexity. Serres and Deleuze both thematise this tenet in their respective ways. 


A secondary underlying text (to that of Lucretius) in The Birth of Physics is one we have 
treated already; Leibniz’ ‘On the Ultimate Origination of Things’. For Leibniz, one 
discernible entity ‘falls through’ into the actual world as if through a gap opened by its 
differentiation, deviation, from another given compossible. By this light, it becomes by 
association much more clear that whatis at stake for Serres is the genesis of the material 
worlditself, rather than its deviation from simplicity into complexity, from atoms in the 
void to turbulence. Serres’ presentation of the argumentis often explicitly orientated to 


stipulating the structural analogies between Lucretius’ paradigm and that of Leibniz: 
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‘Things,’ he says, ‘are drawn into existence along the steepest route.’ Like Lucretius’ atoms 
inthe void, actualising phenomenaare subject to maximal fall, orinless Lucretian terms, to 
the maximum unfolding of their potential, which may be chemical, electromagnetic, or 
indeed gravitational, given local conditions. Serres takes pains to make explicit the same 
insight regarding Lucretius’ world as does Bergson for his mechanistic order; 


Without declination, there are only the laws of destiny, that is to say, the chains of 
order. The newis born of the old, the newis just the repetition of the 
old...Repetition is redundancy. And identity is death. Everything falls to zero: the 
nullity of information, the emptiness of knowledge, non-existence. The Same is 
Non-Being. (BP p.109) 


Once more, space, ‘Being’, ‘arises’ through acounter-principle to this ‘nullity’, the 
clinamen. Serres’ equation (‘The Same is Non-Being’) refers first and foremost to the stasis 
or equilibrium of atoms inthe void, but may easily be mistaken for a quotation from 
Deleuze’s work. As we have seen, Deleuze adopts the Nietzschean line that the world, had 
it everattained stasis, self-sameness, equilibrium, would thereby blink out of existence. We 
have also examined the difficulties this presents for any orientation to physics. Yet finally 
we might conclude (on behalf of all our thinkers, Nietzsche, Bergson, Deleuze and Serres 
alike), that it is not existence as such which is at stake with mechanistic equilibrium, but the 
Event. In Deleuzian terms the Event would indeed cease at equilibrium. The positive 
inverse, that Beingis essentially the Becoming of differentiation, the difference that 
precedes identity (Serres’ ‘nullity’) is the central message of Deleuze’s philosophy of 
difference. We should not fail to note, what is more, that for Serres, just as much as for 
Deleuze, whatisin play here is the idea of reciprocal determination; ‘the stream is its own 
dyke, the riverits own wharves’. 


GAME #3.0: DELEUZE’S IDEAL GAME 


As does Serres, Deleuze mobilises the ancient thought of Lucretius in characterising the 
play of chance, necessity and complexity. There is an accompanying suspicion at the heart 
of each of these authors about the opposition between order and disorder, and adesire to 
cast the paradigm of physical actionin terms of immanence and its close correlate, 
reciprocal determination. These themes intermingle once againin Deleuze’s own analogy 
of The Game as physical action, in ways that both differinterestingly from Serres’ account 
and remain somewhat obscure unless we bearin mind the place of Lucretius in his 
argument. 


To begin, we should note that it is by no means the case that De rerum natura has been 
read uniformly as a treatise fora world of novelty and contingency against determinism; 
indeed opinion has been historically divided between the two understandings. *? Most 
closely to home, no less an influence on Deleuze than Bergson plainly presents Lucretius as 
a pessimistic fatalist and determinist; 


Thus on every page of the poem andin a thousand varied aspects, we rediscover 
the same idea, that of the fixity of the laws of nature. This idea, which obsesses the 
poet, saddens him; it explains his melancholy, melancholy of acompletely new 
kind, and which finds initself, so to speak, something of its own consolation. 
Unable to find in the universe anything other than forces which combine or 
compensate each other, persuaded that all that exists results naturally, inevitably 
fromthat which came before, Lucretius takes pity on humankind.** 
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Indeed, itis clearfrom Bergson’s phrasing in this commentary on De rerum natura, his first 
published work, that Lucretius will come to represent exactly that spirit which he wishes to 
reproach in science, its redundant combinatorial and mechanistic framing of the world; 
‘[E]verywhere forces which combine or compensate each other, causes and effects which 
couple mechanically...l!aws of nature, fateful laws, force these elements to combine and 
separate; and these combinations, these separations, are strictly and forall time 
determined,’*° A letter to William James of 1908 complains retrospectively moreover of 
being completely steeped in mechanistictheories arising from his reading of Herbert 
Spencer at this period. *® 


What is it in Lucretius’ text that Deleuze finds so at odds with Bergson’s reading, and how 
does it feed into the radical contingency he places at the heart of the Ideal Game? In fact, 
as we Shall see, his conclusions are more in the service of Bergsonism than otherwise. To 
draw them out requiresa kind of Cortazarian hopscotch through The Logic of Sense. 


The first hop places usin the chapter ‘Tenth Series of the Ideal Game’, where Deleuze 
contrasts his conception of the ideal game to that of the more rule-orientated mundane 
games with which we are familiar; the Ideal Game is one in which both the pieces and the 
rules themselves are in constant variation. We immediately find an apparent barto the 
interpretation of Deleuze’s Ideal Game as an analogy for physical action; this is Deleuze’s 
assertion that the Ideal Game can only be thought. The implication seems to be that his 
versionis not intended to be mistaken fora paradigm for physical action; 


The ideal game of which we speak cannot be played by either God or man. It can 
only be thoughtas nonsense. (LoS p.71) 


This alignment with Thought is confirmed repeatedly in quick succession; 


But for precisely this reason, it is the reality of thought itself and the unconscious of 
pure thought. (LoS p.71) 


If one tries to play the game other than in thought, nothing happens; andif one 
tries to produce a result other than the work of art, nothing is produced. (LoS p.71) 


Thereisa prima facie meaning to this assertion, with the attendant implication that ‘life’ is 
the real ‘game’ or ‘work of art’ in question; in this first sense, the analogy of the game of 
life that Deleuze is offering us here is one that adds its own connotations to a fairly 
common trope in moral philosophy and from areverse perspective, from the theory and 
practice of art; that life isa form of poesis which is best embraced or affirmed along with its 
own contingencies, this approach positively setting the individual free from delusions of 
control which both stifle potential creativity, sweeping away habits inculcated bya 
positivist (Western) history. Equally inthis sense, we are at the Nietzschean end of the 
Deleuzian spectrum, inthe realm of amor fati. Art movements and individual artists have 
shown overt sympathies with and manifestly incorporated this message into theirown 
practice; the Dadaists and Surrealists with respect to unruly unconscious impulses, Jackson 
Pollock and Action Painters actively sought to subtract as far as possible all but accident 
and contingency from their making. Art approaches lifein relinquishing the classical verities 
of mastery over, and preconceived outcome through, the materials and technique of a 
given discipline (e.g. painting), whilelife may learn from art its own vital connection to the 
accident and the open. Perhaps the quintessential exemplar of the work of art suggested 
through this reading would be the performance piece by Alexander Calderin collaboration 
with Earle Brown entitled Chef d’orchestre, premiering in Paris in 1967 in which a custom- 
made ‘mobile’ (the form for which Calder was famous) was to serve as an instrument fora 
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small team of percussion musicians. The rubric forthe performance was that as far as 
possible the random movements of the mobile itself were to invite orsuggest percussive 
acts from the players, ramifying along with the movements of the instrument themselves 
generated by those acts; the ‘score’ resembled more than anything a Mondrian rectangular 
composition whose elements recede from each otherin water, having bled all colourand 
favouring no direction of reading. The players wereinstructed to interpret this score from 
the intuitive closeness of the instrument’s configuration to any given (diagrammatic) aspect 
thereof; they were discouraged from driving the movement of the mobileto conform to 
the score. *” 


In many ways, this piece captures the essential structuration of Deleuze’s IdealGame, in 
that no two performances would ever resemble each other or could be rerunin the same 
way, the rules themselves mutate as the piece unfolds, and contingency is allowed to 
dominate, rather than left to peek between the trammelsinanote bentoraina 
paintbrush flourished. 


Yet while this is entirely within the import of the analogy of the Ideal Game, | would argue 
that itis first and foremost an analogy of actionin the physical world, prior to life-as-poesis, 
to thought. Deleuze’s caveats point us to the next hop; ‘But precisely for this reason, itis 
the reality of thoughtitself...’ (italics added), and laterin the ‘tenth series’, ‘The Aion isthe 
ideal player ofthe game; itis an infused and ramified chance.’ (LoS p.75). Unless we were 
to take these as rhetorical flourishes, ratherthan statements intended to elaborate the 
characteristics of this paradoxical game, it becomes rather more difficult to locate the 
game as such within the finitude of thought or the work of art, eveninthe most allusive 
reading, forthe Aionisa form of time indifferent to the costless permutations of the 
imagination. The key isin the connection of this tenth series with the appendix entitled 
‘The Simulacrum and Ancient Philosophy’, aconnection with Lucretius’ text and the nature 
of time and contingency therein. 


Aligned, then, to the virtual time of the Aion, which it is so much the work of The Logic of 
Sense to establish as the time of the event, this ‘thought’ of the Game is more than it 
seems. In fact, as we shall see, itis to be read more in the vein of a ‘thinking God’, muchas 
elsewhere we encounter a ‘reading God’ (The Fold), ora ‘calculating God’ (Difference and 
Repetition) and that, as in these cases, what we are being offered is (also) afigure of 
physical action. Whatis at stake bothin the appendix and in discussion of the time of Aion 
is the infinite divisibility of time, which serves to explain the immunity of the Event from 
actualisationin states of affairs; the event, by dint of this infinite divisibility is always either 
just about to arrive or just having taken place. 


What are the features then, which distinguish this game, and how do they tie in to the 
appendix on Lucretius? Deleuze sets out four descriptors which serve to distinguish his 
concept from our usual notion of games, of which the first two are relatively brief, 


1) There are no pre-existing rules, each move invents its own rules; it bears upon its 
ownrule. 

2) Far from dividing and apportioning chance in areally distinct number of throws, 
all throws affirm chance and endlessly ramify it in each throw. (LoS p.59) 


Here we might note both the shape of the Nietzschean willto power, the dice-throw with 
its power of constant creation, and a concomitant distinction between the ‘chance’ of the 
Game and more domesticated forms of probability. The phrasing (‘apportioning chanceina 
really distinct number of throws’) suggests Deleuze has in mind the classic Bayesian 
formalisation of probability, which proceeds by enumerating the entire range of outcomes, 
each of which witha salient weighting; inthe case where each outcome is equally likely 
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(say, fair dice), the probability of each is represented by the fractionin which the 
numerator is unity (1), and the denominator the number of possible outcomes (in the case 


of fair dice, ~ ). This being the case, it is clear that one important feature of the chance that 


Deleuze is valorising here (against Bayesian formalisation) is that it may not be subsumed 
under unity, since the mutating rules of the Ideal Game refuse adeterminable, identifiable 
range of outcomes; check-mate for instance may be achieved only by adhering to pre- 
existing stipulations, yet the ideal game is explicitly open-ended interms of outcome. 
Construed interms of physical causality or expression, inthe site of the Ideal Game, the 
cosmos, events are not totalisable, the world is ‘open’, though this isin another sense than 
the one typically adopted in the register of thermodynamics, where an ‘open’ system is one 
through which external sources of energy are free to flow. 48 We might also interpret ‘each 
move invents its own rules; it bears uponits own rule’ as foregrounding one aspect of 
stochastic probability. Stochastic probability, applied to series, is often characterised as 
‘non-repeating’; this form of chance is assignable in the case that the series involved is 
sensitive from one ordinal place nto the next, n+ 1, to the content of what has gone 
before (e.g., the previous choice of ball from alottery draw will remove that value from 
subsequent selection, though this is a particularly straightforward example); each selection 
‘bears upon’ the previous history of the series. Nevertheless, Deleuze’s phrasing suggests a 
singular form of stochastic chance for this singular game; each move invents its own rules; 
it bears upon its own rule, ratherthan merely the content of the series. In this sense, the 
Ideal Game represents akind of chance that is definitively non-repeating, positively in 
constant variation. Far from undermining the second principle in Deleuze’s philosophy of 
difference, repetition, we are presented here with a model of that which conforms neatly 
to and illuminates his insistence that that which repeats, repeats as difference. 


The third and fourth rules are lengthy, but of most interest here is the presence in both of 
the idea of a minimum division of time; rule 3 asserts; 


Each throw is itself aseries, butin atime much smallerthanthe minimum of 
continuous, thinkable time; and to this serial minimum, a distribution of 
singularities corresponds. (LoS p.70) 


While rule 4 elucidates on the relation of ‘thought’ to this minimum division; 


Each thought formsa seriesinatime whichis smallerthan the minimum of 
consciously thinkable continuous time. (LoS p.71) 


In context of this argument, then, the contrast of the Ideal Game to more familiar versions 
serves tocontrast the linear time of Chronos, associated with those more familiar games, 
to the non-linear form of Aion, in which all remains constantly yet to be or just having 
occurred by dint of the infinite divisibility of time; ‘let us understand that each eventinthe 
Aionissmallerthan the smallest subdivision of Chronos’ (LoS p.74). 


It is this relation between the time of thought and the time of the event, and the relation of 
these time-signatures to chance which is alsoin playin the appendix with respect to the 
Lucretian text. The task announced in this appendix is (once again) the ‘overturning of 
Platonism’, for which the Lucretian simulacrum is recruited as a figure of absolute 
contingency, with respect to specific features of the clinamen. For Lucretius, the swerve of 
the clinamen occurs inan ‘unassignable’ time, more swiftly than the speed of thought 
(intervallo minimo). The chance occurrence of the clinamen, then, is unassignable (Deleuze 
insists on ‘unassignable’ for the Latin incertus, rather than ‘undetermined’) due toits speed 
relative to the cognitive and perceptual faculties; the event is transcendental, the 
contingencies of the physical world noumenal in this sense. This inits turn accounts at this 
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level for both the non-totalisable nature of the Ideal Game and the distinction between 
‘domestic’ chance (Bayesian) and the radical contingency belonging to the clinamen; 


The clinamen manifests neither contingency nor indetermination. It manifests 
something entirely different, the /ex atomi, that is, the irreducible plurality of 
cause, or of causal series, and the impossibility of bringing causes togetherina 
whole. (LoS p.307) 


And here we may join the strands bearing on the Ideal Game together, serving to clarify the 
implicit role of the transcendental inthe above; 


The atom is that which must be thought and which cannot be thought. (LoS p.305) 


The formulation here, that which must and yet cannot be thought, is fashioned to referto 
the transcendental condition; Deleuze adopts it as a kind of shorthand forthe orientation 
of thought to the transcendental; this shorthand formulation is especially prevalent in his 
book on Bacon, Francis Bacon: The Logic of Sensation.*° |f the Ideal Game exists only in 
thought, far from consigning its status to the realms of the imagination or ‘mere’ cognition, 
it isa matter of the relative speed of thought and atomic-scale action; atranscendental 
barrier to thought which, nevertheless, claims Deleuze, places the physical action andthe 
thought on the same continuum, due to the infinite divisibility of thought (time) and 
percept (space); 


The Epicurean method is a method of passage or transition: guided by an analogy, 
and, as the sensibleis composed and decomposed, we go from the sensible to the 
thought and from the thought to the sensible by means of transitions. We go from 
the noeticto the sensible analogue, and conversely, through a series of steps 
conceived and established according to a process of exhaustion. (LoS p.305) 


Here, ‘exhaustion’ is areference to that Greek geometric precursor to the ‘sum toward a 
limit’ of calculus, entailing infinite divisibility. Given the above, Deleuze’s line of reasoning 
represents adense act of synthesis between the thought of the Stoics, Kant, Lucretius, and 
moreover allows us tosee that this reading of De rerum natura, far from distancing his 
position from Bergson, re-inscribes an essentially Bergsonian insight, acknowledged in his 
Bergson monograph; ‘What in fact is a sensation? It is the operation of contracting trillions 
of vibrations onto areceptive surface. Quality emerges from this, quality that is nothing 
otherthan contracted quantity.’ (B p.74). The language is a direct echo of Bergson’s 
phrasing in Creative Evolution.°*° At this point we can return with fresh perspective tothe 
nature of the game as ‘thought’ and ‘work of art’, to recognize that what is essentially at 
stake isthe multiple time signatures of the world which for Bergson serve to disabuse the 
philosopher of asimple notion of simultaneous co-existence, to recognize that all the 
immediate givens are in fact always already synthetic contractions of the relative speeds of 
the material world, apprehensible not so much through percept but through intuition. 
Deleuze glosses as follows; 


Intuition is not duration itself. Intuition is rather the movement by which we make 
use of our own duration to affirm and immediately recognize the existence of other 
durations, above or below us. (B p.33) 


It is precisely the mismatch between the minimum interval of thought and the minimum 
interval of physical action which serves to place Lucretius in contact with Deleuze’s 
Bergson. Consequentlyfor both there is no sense in which our action inthe world may be 
adequate to the present circumstances, no sense that our purpose, intention or goal may 
have any bite inthe temporal regimes of the subatomic; for this we would have to be 
Maxwell’s demon. Noris the point any less salient onthe scale of geological tectonic 
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movement. Yetif there is any true co-existence, it is the co-existence of these timescales as 
such. The contingencies of the world are ‘above and below’ us at once, just about to 
happen and having already happened. Itis forthis reason that Deleuze is motivated to 
describe the domesticversions of games as ‘partial’, in that ‘they retain chance only at 
certain points, leaving the remainder to the mechanical development of consequences or 
to skill, understood as the art of causality.’ In contrast, the Ideal Game lacks any such 
external punctuation to the expression of chance; how could our own action be anything 
otherthan a game or result in anything otherthan a work of art, when the conditions to 
which we are responding are both behind us and yet to happen inthe time of the event? 
Just as the playerinthe middle of agame of chess, just as the artist intuitively divining the 
direction of the workin progress, we are obliged to intuit the long-term tendencies 
beneath each particular stochastic branching, and in the Ideal Game this obligation remains 
without distribution into punctuated occasions (our ‘turn’), without juncture at which the 
operation of chance freezes before the next cast of the dice, the next taking up of the 
brush; it remains an absolute condition of process itself, unslowed down, unretarded. In 
our relation to the physical action of the world, we are in the position of Calder’s musicians, 
able only to intervene in chance, to respond to those intuited (and transcendentally 
empirical) convergences of the contingent conditions with the schema beforeus, to wait 
until the mobile configures in a way that offers correspondence to our own unfolding; 
finally, rather, itis only in being stretched in tension, folded between these multiple 
durations that our own subjectivity, our own opportunity for intervention emerges. The 
pre-eminent character of the event for Deleuze is areciprocal determination, aresonance 
between co-existent time-signatures. From this perspective, we can see more clearly the 
problems in identifying the Deleuzian event with the bifurcations of Chaos Theory; it 
cannot help but be continuous, since the tension between time-signatures never once 
ceases. A full account of the reciprocal influence of past, present and future would require 
a fulsome treatment of the three syntheses of time in Difference and Repetition, but this 
would occupy more space than we have. °"In the next chapter, we shall rather pursue 
further the implications of the principles of retardation and delay with respect to the idea 
of complexity, butit remains first to revisit the opening problematic of this chapter. 


The contrastive strategy of the argument presented here brings into perspective some 
interrelated conclusions. Deleuze’s Ideal Game, his assertion of acertain radical 
contingency, can be differentiated from the (for Kant) dizzying prospect of a world of 
singularinstances, of rules orlaws for which each slightest event is the sole instantiation; 
the game board of Deleuze’s world rather consists in constant variation, each move bears 
upon its own rule; just as with Serres’ networks, the novelty of the world as a whole 
consists inthe immediate recasting, redistribution of its singularities attendant on each 
move; the network is anew network, the game a new game, but witha consistency 
borrowed from the passage of nature. In short it is variation which lends consistency. This 
is one way to understand the seemingly paradoxical assertion that each throw of the dice 
both bears onits own outcome and the whole of chance at once. Andit is only through 
acknowledging the operations of reciprocal determination that we can appreciate this 
character of physical action. Bearing in mind that Kant presented his singular 
instance/singular rule scenario inthe end to refute it (and that Deleuze explicitly embraces 
Kant’s reasoning on this point, if not with respect to ‘affinity of the manifold’ as such, at 
least we could say inthe name of ‘consistency inthe chaosmos’), itis worth reflecting how 
the strategies played out here bear upon speculative discourse in the field of cosmology. It 
isnot uncommon for physicists considering frameworks of physical law to conjecture on 
counterfactual universes; those in which the observed regularities of this universe are ‘run’ 
with slightly altered values, say altered atomic weights (e.g., the proton-electron mass 
ratio) or relative strengths of forces. The object of the exercise is of course to explore the 
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potential for such universes to evolve, and to consider in what way these salient 
differences may affect that evolution, thereby hopefully illuminating the character of our 
own physical law. In this respect, Kant’s singularinstance/singular rule scenario may be 
seenasa kind of limit case of this speculative thinking, for not all scenarios turn out to 
promise the longevity and robustness of this our observed cosmos. Quite the reverse; the 
apparent fragility under change of the set of physical values pertaining to this universe isa 
feature routinely commented upon; the given specific values of constitutive elements of 
our world are often demonstrated to serve as a precondition for any possibility of evolution 
towards order; speculative variation of the relative strength of gravity offers upper and 
lower thresholds beyond which nucleosynthesis (the formation of elements in energetic 
solar processes) proves impossible, since either gases remain too dissolute to coalesce into 
stars at weaker assigned values for gravity, or for stronger, the Big Bang fails toimpart 
momentum enough to prevent akind of stillborn recollapseinto a Big Crunch. Thisisa well 
established narrative in cosmology, whichis referred to formally as the ‘fine tuning’ or 
‘Goldilocks’ problem (‘not too hot and not too cold’).°? From this perspective, there are 
intriguing parallels between Kant’s singular event/singular law scenario and the welter of 
minimally viable worlds countenanced by the cosmologists’ counterfactual worlds 
scenarios; among them, in principle, there must be an overwhelming number whose 
overall calibrations allow for no more thana singular event. Noris this ‘in principle’ a 
wholly unwarranted imputation; one quantum rationale forthe Big Bang countenancesa 
pre-Bang scenario in which the energy inherent in vacuum gives rise, at uncertaintimes, in 
uncertain places, to random, fleeting conversions of the energy to mass and instantaneous 
reconversion to energy; this is the so-called ‘quantum foam’. Itis only, sothe argument 
goes, undercertain precipitating conditions that this conversion assumes, by akind of 
massive chain reaction, the overwhelming creative power of the Big Bang; forthe most 
part, the emergence of matter would remain vanishingly fleeting, a singular event, a proto- 
universe. Equally, String Theory has become notorious forthe sheer profligacy of its 
mathematically ‘allowable’ worlds, runningin some estimates to the astonishingly large 
number of 10°°°, with a corresponding range of ‘viability’. Finally, forthe terms of this 
argument, it may plausibly make no substantive difference that Kant’s scenario is intended 
to representa manifold, akind of all-at-onceness of the disparate singular events, in 
apparent contrast to the stillborn speculative proto-universes of physics; in the absence of 
‘affinity’, there is definitive causal disconnect among the events of this world. Inasense 
which conjoins both with the Leibnizian relational understanding of space and time 
pursued here, and withits relativistic, even quantum descendants, Kant’s chaotic manifold 
would strictly speaking represent as many disparate universes, lacking even any 
topologically derivable metric furnished by Riemannian mathematics. In this sense, there 
could be no real meaning to the ‘all-at-onceness’ of such an entity, the manifold, nor 
indeed any meaningful way in which the singular events could be said to occupy the same 
location or space. Many physicists are willing to countenance ‘causal disconnect’ asa 
sufficient condition for separate universes, including in some cases those regions of our 
own cosmos which are merely beyond the light cone of our own region (these will be 
causally disconnected ina relativistic framework by the constant of the speed of light, c, 
which rules outin principle any physical influence between regions further away from each 
otherin distance than could be traversed by light in the time since the beginning of the 
universe; as suchitis considered plausible that their evolution may have proceededina 
way that need not resemble ours). Martin Rees, an advocate of the ‘multiverse’ is one such; 
‘Froma reluctance to deny that galaxies with redshift 10 are proper objects of scientific 
enquiry, you are led towards taking quite seriously quite separate spacetimes, perhaps 
governed by quite different laws.’ These considerations hopefully serve to throw into 
stark relief the ramifications of the different orientations of Kant and Deleuze with respect 
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to chaos. For Kant, chaos is there at the end of a road of subtraction, of increasingly 
pulverised necessity, there where no repetition is possible in principle, forthere are no 
laws to govern it. The way out is deduced from within our own finitude; to the extent that 
our own cognition is coherent enough to detect pattern, we must be the product of 
conditions that allow for such coherence, there must be affinity among phenomena. For 
Deleuze, itis not law which serves to explain repetition, but repetition which serves to 
constitute law. Each move bears uponits ownrule. We can now return to shed light onthe 
problematicraised at the start of this chapter; what status to apply to the 
Bergsonian/Deleuzian disavowal of disorder, transcendental or empirical? And how, if at 
all, may this problematic be orientated to any possible scientific project? Consider the 
epistemological position of atheorist proposing amechanism forthe genesis of the 
universe. It has never once been lost on the scientific community that any such model 
cannot in any straightforward sense be tested empirically. Even should our ability to 
examine the earliest states extend (unexpectedly) beyond certain formidable barriers, 
allowing us to ‘witness’, say, aquantum fluctuation followed by a Big Bang, there is no 
empirical purchase on sucha singular event. ** For that we need to observe the creation of 
more than one universe. If we proceed on the assumption that everything (even the Big 
Bang) is subject to law, we are irredeemably in the position of attempting to identify which 
among the laws we impute to our own universe could serve as the condition for any 
possible universe. If we think ratherin terms of conditions, the transcendental point of 
view, bothinthe case of Kant and Deleuze, reminds us that the condition may not 
resemble in the slightest that which it conditions. The point of contention rests further on, 
inthe formulation arising from the Ideal Game; for Deleuze, we should not seek the laws, 
the necessities which labour invisibly beneath the phenomena, but the repetitions which 
serve to constitute the law (and work to undo it). And what is that but to experience, to 
observe, to followthe traces of the folding and unfolding processes around us? In this 
sense, the transcendental and the empirical are intertwined forthe philosophy of 
difference. And so muchcould be said for the cosmologist, whois just as surely conscious 
that assertions about the state of the universe are accompanied without exception by 
questions about conditions forthe multiverse. Deleuze’s chaosmos serves not so much to 
render these questions perennial, here and now, but to foreground that it was everthus. 
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Chapter Four: Order as Complexity 


There are a number of points in Difference and Repetition which serve to confirm that 
Deleuze is working with the notion of retardation in its fully Bergsonian sense. Itis 
referenced inallusive fashion, forinstance, in a discussion of what he calls ‘centres of 
envelopment’; aterm referring to those systems or sets of systems which reacha threshold 
or a coupling which serves to sustain a relatively enduring meta/stability. He highlights a 
dual aspect of such processes; 


At the moment when they are explicated in asystem (once and for all) the 
differential, intensive or individuating factors testify to their persistence in 
implication, and to eternal return as the truth of that implication. Mute witnesses 
to degradation and death, the centres of envelopment are also the dark precursors 
of eternal return. (DR p.256) 


Set, as it is, closely following a discussion of entropy, this dual aspect of ‘degradation’ and 
‘dark precursor’ corresponds in detail to Bergson’s distinction between entropic, 
mechanistic order and the open, vital order, entwined as tendencies within or between any 
givensystem(s). Death (equilibrium) as mechanistic condition is always immediate, a 
collapse, ‘once and forall’, yet forever deferred, retarded by the persistence of 
‘implication’, the continuous intertwining of series. 


Paradoxically, itis precisely this most Bergsonian duality which provides Deleuze once 
again with the impetus by which he departs from Bergson’s text, folding as it were, Bergson 
back against himself. Inthe insistence on the ontological priority of ‘intensive’ over 
‘qualitative’ relations, Deleuze pronounces the Bergsonian critique of intensity 
‘unconvincing’. 


Deleuze’s departure from the Bergsonian schemais part and parcel of his motivation to 
provide ageneticaccount of becoming which evades any residue of hylomorphism, of form 
or essence imposed on aninert material substrate. As Deleuze makes clear, forhimitis not 
enough that Bergson’s ‘differences in kind’, or ‘qualitative differences’ are contrasted to 
‘quantitative differences’, inthe terms through which Bergson presents this contrast. For 
Bergson, qualitative differences cannot augment or develop without changing in nature, 
while quantitative differences remainin staticrelation to each other. Bergsonian ‘quality 
nevertheless retains too much of the flavour of essentialism to furnish the basis for 
continuous variation which Deleuze would locate as the root of all change. 


Let us take seriously the famous question: is there adifference in kind ora 
difference of degree, between differences of kind and differences of degree? 
Neither. Difference is a matter of degree only within the extensity in which itis 
explicated: itis a matter of kind only with regard to the quality which covers it 
within that extensity. Between the two are all the degrees of difference —-beneath 
the two lies the entire nature of difference —in other words, the intensive. 


(DR p.239) 


It is onlyin the process of explication, then, that quality is expressed. For Deleuze, itis this 
very expression which cancels out the operation of the intensive, masking underits own 
movement the more profound movement of intensity. Thus qualities may be perceived in 
extension, butintensities remain transcendental. And Deleuzeis fully aware that these 
paired terms, difference of degree and difference in kind, are synonymous for Bergson 
respectively with mechanism and the vital, and quantity and quality. All these 
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correspondences are at stake; he is effectively claiming that these differences, so important 
for Bergson, are epiphenomenal on the underlying intensity which produces them all, but 
only on condition of cancelling itself out in explication. There are two striking aspects of 
this departure from Bergson which should be noted, however. 


The first is that the terms in which Deleuze performs this breach bear the very same 
rationale set out by Bergson himself, serving to relocate the analysis as a whole ata level of 
differential process below that of quality, ratherthan to disturb the philosophical 
machinery as such; 


...[[]n the passage from one quality to another, even where there is amaximum of 
resemblance orcontinuity, there are phenomena of delay [‘décalage’, ‘time-lag’] 
and plateau, shocks of difference, distances, awhole play of conjunctions and 
disjunctions, awhole depth which forms a graduated scale rather than a properly 
qualitative duration. Finally, if intensity were not there to attend to, support and 
relay quality, what would the duration attributed to quality be but arace to the 
grave, what time would it have other than the time necessary forthe annihilation 
of difference in the corresponding extensity, or the time necessary forthe 
uniformisation of qualities themselves? (DR p.238) 


This passage in effect re-allocates the function of retardation tointensity rather than to 
quality, or difference in kind. It is intensity which resists the entropic ‘race to the grave’ of 
Bergsonian mechanistic order, intensity which retards, ratherthan, as Bergson would have 
it, the vital. This shift is significant, indeed, for our present line of reasoning decisive. As we 
shall see, it goes handin hand with questions of ‘locality’ and ‘non-locality’ in post- 
relativistic physics. 


The second striking aspect of this departure from Bergson, especially from this, the most 
astute of his commentators, is that it may plausibly be said to carry force only by dint of a 
blind spot in Deleuze’s reading here. A blind spot the more notable since lacking elsewhere. 
Deleuze’s stated object of attack is Bergson’s critique of intensity. This is almost certainly a 
reference tothe first chapter of Time and Free Will, ina reflection on the work of what 
Bergson calls the ‘psychophysicists’, among whom the chief target is Fechner. Bergson 
takes issue withintensity in the sense that Fechner’s work entails the idea of magnitudes of 
intensity, as the basis for analysing changes in affect and percept. Bergson counterposes his 
notion of quality as free of this quantitative approach. As Christian Kerslake points outin 
Immanence and the Vertigo of Philosophy, it canbe argued that the root of Bergson’s 
argument here is entirely aresistance to the use of the term ‘magnitude’ understood by 
analogy to extensive/quantitative relations. The oxymoron ‘intensive quantity’ conveys 
precisely the mistake in misrecognising one form of order (the qualitative/vital) for another 
(the quantitative/mechanistic) which he will lay at the feet of scientific method in Creative 
Evolution. |Itis a contradictioninterms, and hence, as Kerslake has it, Bergson ‘is in effect 
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using the notion of an intensive relation to argue against what he calls ‘intensity’. 


Deleuze’s blindspot here has something of a wilful character, then, when we recognize that 
elsewhere he fully appreciates Bergson’s allusions to intensive processes, and indeed their 
underwriting of qualitative phenomena; he cites Bergson on the dependence of the 
perception of qualities on ‘trillions of vibrations’, for instance, in Bergsonism.” 


This marking of the hermeneutic scorecard points beyond simple scholarly monomania, 
however, since it serves to foreground the real site of contention for Deleuze’s departure 
from Bergson. It is not, as professed, the relative priority of ‘intensity over ‘quality’; the 
real schism lies elsewhere, and moreover marks a significant future line of travel for 
Deleuze. There is indeed adeep subterranean shift taking place, which we might now see 
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rather as a Deleuzian commitment to implications from within the Bergsonian schema 
which Bergson himself did not fully countenance. If, as Deleuze insists, differences in kind 
(quality) and differences in quantity (extensity) are both produced by the movement and 
explication of intensity, what place does this leave for the mechanistic order tout court? 
We have seen that Deleuze displaces the retardative function to the level of intensity 
(‘phenomena of delay and plateau’). Thisis certainly the first import of the assertion here, 
but a closerreading reveals more. Where Bergson held mechanism culpable for entropic 
degradation, this charge is broadened out by Deleuze’s twist,inakind of reciprocal default, 
to include Bergson’s ‘quality’. Andin effect, this renders the mechanistic and vital orders 
equivalentin this explanatory framework. Both are harbingers of the grave. And, according 
to the dual correspondence we have been upholding between the vital as complexity and 
the mechanisticas entropy, we must expect any subsequent development in Deleuze’s 
thought to reflect this foreshortening. We should be alert to the recalibrations in the 
relations between complexity and entropy. To followthis thread first entails a discussion of 
the second term at stake here; Delay. Some care must be taken to distinguish between the 
concept of ‘retardation’, withits Bergsonian particularities, and the concept of ‘delay’. Both 
of these concepts recurin Deleuze’s writing, though he does not go so far as to topicalise 
eitherterm as such, not conferring on either the weight of atechnical term within his own 
philosophy of difference. 


Jay Lampert, whose work has astutely foregrounded the concept of ‘delay in philosophy, 
tracing the thematicissue from the Greeks through Husserl, not least highlighting its 
importance in understanding the Deleuzian event, draws our attention toa passage in 
Hume’sA Treatise of Human Nature. |tso closely resembles the Bergsonian analysis of 
mechanismas to offer the neatest possible parsing between retardation and delay; 


Now if any cause may be perfectly co-temporary with its effect, ‘tis certain...that 
they must all of them be so... The consequence of this wou’d be no less than the 
destruction of that succession of causes, which we observe inthe world; and 
indeed, the utter annihilation of time. Forif one cause were co-temporary with its 
effect, and this effect withits effect, and soon, ‘tis plain there wou’d be no such 
thing as succession, and all objects must be co-existent.? 


Lampert glosses the implications on Hume’s behalf; ‘One might almost say that a delay is 
one of the causes inthe causal series.’ *Andso much is true too for Bergsonian retardation 
we would conclude. Yetin absence of the counter-principle of ‘life’, ‘complexity’ to account 
for this character of physical action, we might reserve the term ‘retardation’ forthe latter 
sense. This servesas an initial distinction. Though the two concepts ‘retardation’ and 
‘delay’ seemto be motivated by the same intuition, yet the explanatory corollaries may be 
very different indeed, allowing us to parse the two moments of this thought as it develops 
in Deleuze’s work. 


Lampert’s treatment characterises the term delay far more thoroughly than this initial 
default distinction. He develops the concept in counterpoint to the (often fraughtin both 
science and philosophy) concept of simultaneity; 


In its simplest form, simultaneity consists of two or more events at one time, and 
delay consists of one event at two or more times. By varying the formal relations 
between the unity and multiplicity of events, and the unity and multiplicity of time, 
we might deduce forms of simultaneity and delay® 


He systematically parses the possible formal relations in the concluding chapter of 
Simultaneity and Delay, furnishing eight possible combinations in all, from ‘one eventin 
one time’ tothe disjunctive relation ‘one ortwo events in one ortwotimes’. With respect 
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to whatis most germane to the philosophy of Deleuze, Lampert emphasizes the 
simultaneous co-existence of his three syntheses of present, past and future. This 
simultaneity is of course more than the common-sense conception of states-of-affairs 
occurring at a punctum— Lampert treats in detail the numerous sources in philosophy and 
contemporary science which problematize this picture; the co-existence of the three 
syntheses, he claims, serves to make explicit what is already implicitin Bergson, that 
simultaneity does not serve to halt the flow of time; ‘itis precisely,’ he says, ‘simultaneity 
that constitutes flow.’ In other words, simultaneity is best conceived as asyncopated 
oscillation between multiple time-signatures, which may operate over significant, 
potentially infinite distances of Chronic, lineartime. Lampert emphasizes that this is due, 
for Deleuze, toa ‘model of delayed reaction’, so to speak, a theory of delay. He is referring 
here to the nature of the Deleuzian event, whichis never exhausted in any here and now, 
but retains the potential to re-emerge in combination with continuously varying series in 
the passage of nature. 


...[I]t is not that there exist two events separated in time, the potentials inthe 
earlier event getting resolved in the later, orthe laterreacting to the earlier. 
Instead, there is one event occurring at two distant moments in time at once. ® 


We are dealing not with succession as such when we talk of the Deleuzian temporality of 
the event; indeed, in all that we are offeredinthe three syntheses of Difference and 
Repetition and with respect to the nature of Aionictime in The Logic of Sense, events are to 
be seenas intimately imbricated in connected series both forward and back in linear time. 
It is Lampert’s nuanced construal of the three syntheses interms of simultaneity and delay 
whichis of mostinterest here, helping to open up the distinction between ‘delay’ and 
‘retardation’. 


.. [nits multiplicity, simultaneity is delayed. lf we live ourlives at different 
temporal levels at the same time in different ways, each moment of life has its 
lived time at many times later than the time it is formed. The very structure of 
simultaneity is delay.’ 


Let us articulate the contrast. Firstly, for both Bergson, and Deleuze after him, retardation 
isidentified with those factors in the passage of nature which resist the onward, downward 
encroachment of entropy. And for both, the attainment of equilibrium achieved ona 
cosmicscale would not merely produce a moribund state of inactivity, but the cessation of 
existence as such. What retardation retards, so to speak, is the ‘degradation’ of available 
free energy forsystems, in the direction of equilibrium or disorder. It is ‘life’ or complexity 
which performs this retarding function; the tendency of nature to envelop material 
processes in higher-order, stable or meta-stable structures. 


This resistance in the circuits of the world is not nearly so evident with respect to the 
concept of delay. Rather, delay as such serves to characterise the identity-as-difference of 
events through their own internal rhythms, the syncopation of multiple time-signatures. 
This is every bit as much a form of complexity, no doubt, but one which is directly 
predicated ona temporal enfolding rather than a material. Retardation of necessity 
endures the weight, the friction and the braking effect (as Serres would have it) of 
explication; it belongs to locality, it furnishes the world with location. Delay belongs to non- 
locality. 


The idea of retardation, clearly identifiable within Deleuze’s own philosophy of difference, 
up to the time of Difference and Repetition, undergoes asubtle, implicit, rather than openly 
topicalised, transformation in later work. This implicit character of the change isa result of 
this concept’s subordinate role to the more explicitly thematised developments Deleuze 
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performs on Time (which will come increasingly to be viewed as a multiplicity of relative 
speeds) and ‘Life’ (which comes increasingly to be viewed as transcending the organism, 
and indeed the organicas such). Inthe shifting triangulation between these major 
developing features of the Deleuzian landscape, ‘retardation’ undergoes its own silent 
translations, which bear on the interrelations between entropy and complexity. By the time 
of A Thousand Plateaus, retardation has been obscured by delay. With respect to the first 
theme, time, references to relative speeds abound in this work, governing the means by 
which such concepts as ‘stratification’ are characterised; atendency which persists with 
What Is Philosophy?, where ‘relative speed’ becomes the question of the various 
orientations of the arts, science and philosophy to the infinite speeds of chaos. 


With respect to the second theme, Life, there is an unmistakeable expansion of its role in 
the later work, a direction marked by the foregrounding of the concept of in- or an- organic 
life inA Thousand Plateaus. Indeed, if the final known short piece by Deleuze, ‘Immanence: 
A Life’® can be considered summative, life ultimately comes to characterise the entire 
domain of the virtual and the immanentas such. If the assertions of A Thousand Plateaus 
leave room in their phrasing fora domain outside of life, asomething beyond inorganiclife, 
that corneris painted over by this last work. 


This brings us to the key set of questions for this line of enquiry; what room is there leftin 
Deleuze’s line of travel for Bergson’s ‘inert matter’ and ‘mechanism’, evenas anever-fully 
realised ideal? If all nature is increasingly marshalled under one emblem of order alone, 
‘Life’, the complex, then it appears there is nothing (in Bergsonian terms) for this orderto 
push against, no entropy to retard. Equally, if the vectors of time are without direction, as 
we are led to conclude by the end of the third synthesis in Difference and Repetition, if ‘the 
very structure of simultaneity is delay’, if the dimensions of present, past and future are 
governed more by the logic of their own defining forms of synthesis than succession as 
such, in what direction could ‘degradation’ be said to occur? This set of questions are of 
course different viewpoints on the same paradox; the arrow of time is commonly 
understood to be synonymous with the increase in entropy ostensibly displayed by the 
universe as a whole. And the reader of Deleuzeis left in no doubt as to his standpoint on 
both aspects; entropy is a transcendental illusion, applicable in principle only onthe level 
of the actual, neverto the virtual. The arrow of time is merely the stamped imposition of 
‘good sense’ in search of ordered causality in the labyrinth of a paradoxical, recursive 
nature, a need forthe general (indifferentiation) to emerge out of the particular 
(differentiation), for equilibrium to replace disparity. As such, all these correspondences 
contribute to Deleuze’s critique of representation, not his positive position. 


A first step onthe way to working these questions through is to note that, inthe 
dramatisations of A Thousand Plateaus, by far the most prevalent characterisation of time 
isnot with reference to the three syntheses as such, but to relative speed and slowness. It 
is by no means that the kind of resistance in the circuits of nature to the death represented 
by equilibrium has disappeared from the discussion; on the contrary, A Thousand Plateaus 
is bristling with figures of sedimentation, of stratification, along with the counterprinciples 
of de-stratification, lines of flight, epistrata. Striated space is counterposed against smooth. 
It ismerely that these structurations and destructurations are subordinate to the 
interrelations of relative speeds. 


Speed and slowness, movement and rest, tardiness and rapidity subordinate not 
only the forms of structure, but also the types of development. (ATP p.255) 


There isa notable shift of emphasis, more of aninsistence that itis only relative speeds 
which constitute the underlying condition of the world. 
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In any case, there is a pure plane of immanence, univocality, composition, upon 
which everything is given, upon which unformed elements and materials dance 
that are distinguished from one another only by theirspeed and that enter into this 
or that individuated assemblage depending on their connections, their relations of 
movement. A fixed plane of life upon which everything stirs, slows down or 
accelerates. (ATP p.255) 


What motivates this change of emphasis with respect to time? And to what extent does it 
parallel the shift from ‘retardation’ to ‘delay’? | would argue that the intuitions and 
formulations of Difference and Repetition have paid forward, so to speak; the language, the 
imagery of entropy, of the ‘race to the grave’, was already explicitly problematized inthe 
text of Difference and Repetition. Entropy as such (as opposed to thermodynamicconcepts) 
was consigned to the status of a transcendental illusion. Atthe end of the working through 
of the three syntheses, however, we have definitively arrived at anew scenario; if ‘the very 
structure of simultaneity is delay’, if the three syntheses co-exist, then there is no obvious 
direction of time in which ‘degradation’ may be said to occur. Strictly speaking, series can 
be spoken of inrelative speeds, but not relative direction; Alice may get bigger ‘at the same 
time’ as she becomes smaller; there is no sense in saying that forward orientating series 
may interact with backward orientating series; all are both at the same time. Which is as 
much as to say, there is no direction to the arrow of time. In this light, the phrasing which 
reflects this is the language of relative speed. ° 


This is another way to say that the scientist looking to derive the arrow of time asa 
function of entropic processes can at most labour under an illusion. In addition, any 
customary attempt to characterise the vector of time inthe direction of the descentfrom 
order to disorder is effectively ruled out of court; again, this is highlighted in interesting 
ways in terms of the mutation from the regime of ‘retardation’ to the regime of ‘delay’, but 
this time best unpacked with respect to the development of the second majortheme, that 
of ‘Life’. Itcan serve only as a surface reading to equate Bergson’s ‘vital’ with Deleuze’s 
conception of Life. The difference is again decisive. 


As is well-known, the centres of envelopment of most interest in A Thousand Plateaus are 
organisms; asin Difference and Repetition, they are ina sense, but more provisionally now, 
still ‘mute witnesses to degradation and death’ while remaining now more, nowless, open 
to the plane of immanence, to the body without organs. But let us follow the thread once 
again; for the regime of retardation, itis life, the vital, the complex, which serves to slow 
the fiat of mechanism, the race to the grave. It is not that orderinthe Bergsonian schema is 
underthe threat of being devoured by disorder; on the contrary, the mechanisticand the 
vital are two antagonistic forms of order; there is no such thing as disorder; orderis 
opposed to, intertwined with, complexity. But the order that is opposed to complexity is 
the order of entropy, of inert matter, of equilibrium; so to speak, too much order all at 
once. 


And so too, we find this sense of ‘too much orderall at once’ in the dramatisations of A 
Thousand Plateaus. The will to the Body Without Organs is the will to maintain the 
maximum number of open connections to the plane of immanence, to productive 
difference; this is one definition of complexity, not dissimilar to the notion of ‘self- 
organization’ in chaos and complexity theory. Yet Deleuze and Guattari also acknowledge 
that for an organism (indeed, acentre of envelopment more generally) to become more 
complex, is forit to ‘interiorise’, enfold, increasing numbers of productive differences. The 
tension between the organism and the Body Without Organs arises when this 
interiorisation goes too far, when there is too much orderall at once; 
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The BwO howls: “They’ve made me an organism! They’ve wrongfully folded me! 
They’ve stolen my body! (ATP p.159) 


Yet now this thanatic howl of the enfolded organism, the enclosed system, is tempered by 
the existence of anorganiclife; 


What movement, what impulse, sweeps us outside the strata (metastrata)? Of 
course, there is no reason to think that all matter is confined to the 
physicochemical strata. There exists asubmolecular, unformed Matter. Similarly, 
not all Life is confined to the organicstrata; rather, the organism is that which life 
sets against itself in order to limit itself, and there isa life all the more intense, all 
the more powerful, for being anorganic. (ATP p.503, italics added) 


Finally, itis this formulation which comes to seem inevitable retrospectively; ‘that which 
life sets againstitselfin ordertolimititself. 


In the departure from the Bergsonian schema, what perhaps comes to constitute its real 
meaningis notso much the shift from ‘quality’ to ‘intensity as the elision of inert matter, 
the equilibrial, the entropicmechanism. And if we read ‘complexity’ there where Deleuze 
writes ‘life’, then these triangulations of life and temporality, retardation and delay, seem 
inevitably to lead us to this substitution of one formula for another; nolongerthe 
antagonism of order versus complexity, of the mechanisticversus the vital, but life, the 
vital, versus itself, whichis as much as to say, the complex versus the complex. 


The foregoing reading of the philosophy of difference has served to foreground features of 
Deleuze’s philosophy which are largely unaddressed in the literature and which deserve 
both attention and consolidation; most significantly, there are three interrelated 
conclusions which bear at once on the remit of natural philosophy and of science: the first 
is that the line of development of Deleuze’s thought increasingly rules out any, even ideal, 
role forinert matter; life (or complexity) is what limits itself, not inert, mechanistic matter; 
the second, potentially much more contentious, conclusion is that the philosophy of 
difference appears on this reading to entail atruncation of distinctions which have served 
natural philosophy and science indispensably; the demarcations between states of 
disorder, order and complexityare abolished in favour of one sole term, the complex. It 
should be said that this diagnosis, while drawn from central threads of the Deleuzian 
corpus, is subject to certain caveats; the argument runs only if we track the development of 
Deleuze’s thoughts with respect to order and complexity against the genesis and 
development of more explicit and developed themes. Indeed, there are points in the 
Deleuzian text where he implicitly acknowledges such a useful formal distinction; he speaks 
of complexity remaining evident within the operation of (simplifying) differenciation; 
elsewhere he defines the complexity of an organisminterms of the number of connections 
it maintains with the body without organs.*° In this sense, the question of order and 
complexity pursued in this reading is one which dwells in the folds and pleats of the 
Deleuzian fabric, not onthe surface. Nevertheless, the implication that complexity is the 
sole modus operandum of nature, if taken in any strong sense, isin danger of removing 
considerable conceptual traction on the passage of nature; the perhaps almost ubiquitous 
understanding of the development of the world is predicated onan evolution from simple 
to more complex forms of being; this tendency has been dubbed ‘the arrow of complexity’, 
inthat it istakento confera direction of time, an index that is most often, though not 
uniquely, understood to be correlated with the thermodynamic arrow of entropy. Given 
these (and other) entailments, it may well be that to forego these distinctions of form 
would be at best unpalatable and at worst nonsensical for those who wish to conceptualise 
natural processes. 
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Finally, the third foregrounded aspect; Deleuze’s orientation toward the notions of limit 
and constant. Once again, this isan aspect which enjoys its own subtleties and displays 
apparent contradictions at different junctures of the Deleuzian corpus. We have touched 
upon one side of this question with respect to Deleuze’s resistance to the reliance of 
scientific method on constants as such; this is certainly soin Difference and Repetition, and 
revisited in Whatis Philosophy? We are left in little doubt that the constants and limitsin 
question referto those purporting to determine the scope of nature’s possible unfolding; 
Absolute Zero, the speed of light etc. And once again, this may represent a stumbling block 
for many wishing to explore the productive application of Deleuzian philosophyto scientific 
frameworks. Yet it would be mistaken to interpret Deleuze’s resistance to limits and 
constants as a simple denial of their existence. Indeed, we encounter passages which assign 
them a productive place, asin Whatis Philosophy?; ‘Every limit is illusory and every 
determination is negation, if determination is not in an immediate relation with the 
undetermined.’ (WP p.120). Indeed, ‘limiting’ may be seen to have a necessary role inthe 
multivalent processes of different/ciation for Deleuze; to claim that ‘life is what limits itself 
isto offeran answer to the question of howseries get caught up in centres of envelopment 
inthe first place. The phrasing of the quotation above from What is Philosophy?, however, 
indicates aresolution to the apparent contradiction here; itis negation whichis rejected, 
rather than limitation as such; the phrasing marks an enduring commitment to Bergson; 
‘We see, therefore, how all the critical aspects of Bergsonian philosophy are part of a single 
theme:a critique of the negative of limitation, of the negative of opposition, of general 
ideas.’ (Bp.47). But what is the positive form of limitation which seems to be implied here? 


There are ways in which these potential objections may be addressed, to alignthem with 
respect to conceptual developments in modern physics, and to outline the productive role 
the philosophy of difference may occupy with respect to that ongoing development. 
Certain figures in the philosophy of science whose work bears notable affinity to Deleuze’s 
own will be invaluable in this respect; Alfred North Whitehead, David Bohm and Lee 
Smolin. 


In terms of aligning the philosophy of difference with physics after the quantum revolution, 
the first implication we have voiced through Deleuze is surely the most easily supported; 
the claim that inert matter does not exist. Indeed, thereis no place forit; the very notionis 
problematized in any number of ways. Young’s famous wave/particle duality effectively 
forces explanationinterms of interference patterns, evenin those cases where the 
experimental set up imposes a ‘particle-like’ scrutiny, and this evenincases where itisa 
single particle under consideration. This is a paradox routinely noted in most introductions 
to quantum physics; that the wave-like nature of particles dictates that their wave-fronts 
are capable of producing interference with themselves. Since the beginning of the quantum 
age, it has been implausible to represent the action of particles inthe manner of statistical 
mechanics, which deals effectively with the atomicscale as though it were essentially 
composed of tiny objects, each with its own momentum and speed which remain 
unchanged until some physical collision with another particle. As Young’s slit experiment 
demonstrates, even single particles are in complex, resonating relations to their associated 
field. Richard Feynman’s formulation of Quantum Electrodynamics problematizes the 
notion of a ‘bare charge’ forthe particles associated with electromagnetic phenomena, the 
photon, electron and positron. The bare charge is to be understood asa basicor least 
energy state. However, due to the continual fleeting production of ‘virtual particles’ around 
an electron, akind of cloud of positively and negatively-charged particles of vanishingly 
fleeting existence associated with the ambient field, pushing and pulling the central partide 
according to charge, this bare charge is understood to be definitively cloaked. The valueis 
nevertheless derived through a calculation referred to as ‘renormalization’, which amounts 
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to a cancellation of infinities. Roger Penrose comments; ‘Another point of viewis to regard 
the bare charge as being no more than a conceptual convenience, and to take the 
standpoint that the notion of ‘bare charge’ is actually ‘meaningless’, because itis 
‘unobservable’.’** However interpreted, the bare charge, understood as the value in effect 
in absence of interaction with other charges, is far from thereby unproblematically inert. 
More generally, the energy state of any particle is theoretically derivable only in reference 
to its ‘ground state’, its state of least possible activity. This in turn, however, can only be 
derived by subtracting the energy inherent inits ambient field, entailing another 
cancellation of infinities. In a Deleuzian register, the construal of quantum particles as 
enduring patterns of associated fields serves to write disparity into the account at the most 
fundamental level; all particles are in constant energetictension with their fields. Thereis 
no such thing as inert matter. 


A more challenging question is the one relating to the ‘arrow of complexity’ mentioned 
above. Taken at root, Deleuze’s resistance to the idea of the Heat Death of the universe 
goes handin hand with the associated idea that the universe as a whole must be capable of 
maintaining a steady measure of order, some distance from the disorder of equilibrium. 
This seemsat first to be supported by the scientific account; complexity seems to be 
increasing as time goes on, from undifferentiated plasma states shortly following the Big 
Bang, to structured galaxies, clusters of galaxies and even ‘megastructures’ occupying 
significant proportions of the observable cosmos. Biological evolution has evolved from 
proto-cellular systems to sophisticated trillion-celled organisms. Given this history it seems 
the arrow of complexity should be able to constitute a kind of arrow of time; we could 
judge without knowing in advance whether such and such a cosmological state of affairs 
were earlier or later by some agreed measure of complexity (however hard-won that 
agreement might be). Most accounts, however, recognize that the development of 
increasingly complex conditions to this pointin the history of the world is no necessary 
indicatorto the projected overallarc over the lifetime of the universe. The received view is 
that such accounts should be compatible with acceptance of the second law. For most, the 
arrow of complexity is expected to describe an arc, peaking somewhere around the 
midpoint of the cosmiclifetime and declining steadily toward the end, as free energy is 
depleted. ** There are dissenting accounts, however, notable among them being the 
complexity theorist Stuart Kauffman. He argues that the arrow of complexity could 
potentially rise indefinitely, as a function of the ‘adjacent possible’. The ‘adjacent possible’ 
is that set of chemical products which are attainable given present conditions, but never 
yet actualised. The potential range and diversity of the universe might, he conjectures, rise 
indefinitely as a kind of force multiplier: 


As the diversity of molecular species increases, there are always proportionally 
more novel reactions into the adjacent possible. If we take the formation of a 
chemical species which has never existed in the biosphere, or perhaps the universe, 
as a breaking symmetry, then the more such symmetries are broken, the more 
ways come into existence by which yet further symmetries may be broken. ?? 


In other words, complexity begets complexity. Kauffman recognizes that this proposition 
contradicts the second law, but points to the dependence of that law on the essentially 
ergodiccharacter of nature, and seeks to demonstrate that this does not apply to our 
universe. Thisis asignificant standpoint in context of the present argument, since we have 
identified acertain incongruence inherent in Deleuze’s adoption of the argument from 
Eternal Return with respect to the Ergodic Hypothesis and its attendant principle of 
indifference. Having noted that Chaos Theory essentially renders untenablethe principle of 
indifferentiation as utilised in classical thermodynamics (due to the tendency of particles to 
resonate intandem under certain conditions, ratherthan indifferently to bounce off one 
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another), we encounter here the stronger proposition that ergodicity itself is implausible. 
Kauffman’s argument is predicated on two observations. The first is that the level of 
complexity of organic molecular species within our biosphere has ‘exploded’ over the 
course of the earth’s history, from the modest tens or hundreds of varieties, including 
methane, cyanide etc., tosome hundreds of trillions if we includethe diversity of genetic 
expression. The biosphere has expanded exponentially (far from indifferently) into its 
adjacent possible. The second observation is that the realm of the adjacent possible into 
which increasingly more complex molecular species could expand is vastly greaterthan 
those already realised. According to his calculations; 


It would take the known universe, chunking along on the Planck timescale, 107° 
times its current lifetime to make all proteins of length 200. * 


Nor are proteins of length 200 the upper bound of known forms of protein; the exponent 
rises accordingly for greater lengths. The conclusion is twofold. The universe is ‘vastly 
nonergodic, vastly nonequilibrium at the level of complex organic molecules.’ And ‘the total 
system “wants” to flowinto the adjacent possible.’ The two are interrelated. For Kauffman, 
the relationship between the actual and the adjacent possibleis one of substrate to 
product; it is merely that the molecular species of the product has neveryet occurred. As 
such, there isa displacement from the equilibrium conditions all systems seek (an 
overabundance of substrate components in proportion to product); 


The simple conclusionis that there is a real chemical potential from the actual to 
the adjacent possible.’ 


The picture we arrive at is that ofa ‘sink’, akinto the thermodynamicsense of abody which 
draws heat from the neighbouring body. The adjacent possible in effect provides agradient 
down which the actual is inclined to flow. The substrate components will always 
outnumber the product, if not actually then adjacently; asituation which places the world 
out of equilibrium. The gradient will not resolve unless the ‘total system’ flows into the 
adjacent possible, yet that very expansion willin itself open up anew adjacent possible, 
deferring equilibrium to one remove in an ever-expanding ‘workspace’. Complexity begets 
complexity. ?® Itseems in light of the foregoing that to subscribe to the philosophy of 
difference serves to incline us to those paradigms which do not rest on or presume the 
ergodichypothesis. 


Complexity as Principle 


The overall question remains whether the implication we have drawn - that order has no 
name but complexity—serves to place Deleuze’s philosophy beyond any productive 
orientation to physics. 


The quantum theorist and philosopher of science David Bohm resists the notion of disorder 
inthe twin works Science, Order and Creativity and Wholeness and the |mplicate Order. As 
we shall see, this resistance entails anovel conception of order and complexity bearing 
striking similarities to Deleuze’s own. He calls this form of order ‘generative’. Itis best 
understood incontrast to another conception of order commonly found in scientific theory, 
which I shall collectively refer to as ‘indexical’. Though Bohm (and by extension Deleuze) 
favours the former, his work offers examples of both, and will serve to establish the 
contrast. 
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The question of the meaning of chance, randomness and disorderhas beena 
particular headache, not only in science, but alsoin mathematics and philosophy. 
But here itis proposed that whatever happens must take place insome orderso 
that the notion of a “total lack of order” has no real meaning. Indeed, even what 
are called random events do happen to take place in a definable and describable 
sequence andcan be easily distinguished from other random events. In this 
elementary sense they obviously have an order. *” 


The particularities of the route serve to date and place the journey, to index the 
phenomenon; a fact which in itself, in an ‘elementary’ sense, rescues nature from disorder. 
This is precisely the Borgesian character's journey through the library which we have 
considered and found wanting before; a merely indexical form of order which is 
nevertheless prevalentin the scientificliterature. Not infrequently we find amore 
formalised definition of this indexical form of orderin playin the work of probability 
theorists. Algorithmic Information Content is a concept derived from the work of 
probability theorist Andrei Kolmogorov, in collaboration with Gregory Chaitin and Ray 
Solomonoff. Itis based onthe principle that the complexity of asystem or set may be 
indexed by the length of adescription required to express it in binary code ona designated 
operating system. A system orset displaying true randomness will be adequately described 
only by a bit string containing as many digits as the elements of that phenomenon, while 
those displaying regularities will require shorter output. DNA sequences may be taken asa 
case in point, containing areadily identifiable and short set of basicelements, the amino 
acids, but arrangedin repeating combinative patterns capable of expressing the production 
of proteins. Any repetition inthe set of amino acids allows for compression of the 
descriptive Algorithm, and hence reduction of the information content. Thus, the presence 
of structures periodically occurring along the length of the strand which ‘instruct’ the DNA 
how and when to replicate, such as ‘introns’ and ‘outrons’, will allowfurther economy of 
expression.?® Algorithmic Information Content, and all equivalent definitions of order, are 
not designed to convey any sense of the evolution of asystem, the order of its ongoing 
structuration. In this sense, indexical forms of order are external, while evolutionary or 
generative forms of orderare internal. 


A distinct yet related notion was adopted by the physicists Murray Gell-Mann and Seth 
Lloyd, going by the name ‘effective complexity’, again predicated on the length of an 
adequate description of the phenomenon.” This latter idea accommodates potentially 
more subtle structurations (or schemata, as Gell-Mann has it), but significantly for our 
purposes, Gell-Mann acknowledges a qualitative difference between internaland external 
effective complexity; aschemais said to be ‘internal’ when the schema somehow governs 
the system under discussion, as when the key toa coded text allows the cryptographer to 
generate its meaning directly, as opposed to ‘externally’ indexing potentially significant 
patterns (‘cracking’ the code). Indeed, both Gell-Mann and Bohm conclude that any real 
explanatory power belongs with the internal, ratherthan the external principle; Gell-Mann 
ultimately identifies complexity with adaptation in the sphere of life (the ‘complex adaptive 
system’ as such, he acknowledges, transcends description purely in terms of schemata) and 
self-organisation, while Bohm coins and valorises the term which! have adopted here, 
‘generative order’. Before investigating generative order more fully, itis worthwhile to note 
that in terms of the ambitions of Gell-Mann to describe nature as a whole, this valorising of 
an internal principle reflects a caution over the notion of laws of nature, considered as 
immutable, pre-set conditions governing the world. Gell-Mann adheres toa physis whichis 
itself inasense adaptive, conjecturing that what we have traditionally taken for immutable 
laws may be ratherthe (relatively durable) results of ‘frozen accidents’, embracing the idea 
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that structural features suchas the left- and right- handedness of molecules may 
contingently arise in particular parts of the universe for particularintervals only: 


The tree-like structure of branching histories involves agame of chance at every 
branching. Any individual coarse-grained history consists of a particular outcome of 
those games. As each history continues through time, it registers increasing 
numbers of such chance outcomes. But some of those outcomes become frozen as 
rules forthe future, at least for some portion of the universe. 7° 


As such, this form of orderhas much in common with Deleuze’s positive sense of limit or 
constant as ‘deployment’ rather than negation, as we shall see. 


For his part, Bohm’s valorisation of the internal, generative form of order, initself elides 
any simple distinction between order and disorder, between the simple and the complex. 
He offers atreatment of order understood as the play between ‘different similarities’ and 
‘similar differences’. This is illustrated by the example of the construction of ageometric 
curve, which may initially be thought of as the repetition of agivenline segment 
augmenting a straight line, the beginning of each segment coterminous with the end of the 
last added and so forth, eacha different similarity. A simple line gets longer by the same 
amount each time. The difference between one segment and another has only one 
dimension in this case, that of spatial displacement, which due to its one-dimensionality he 
namesa difference of first class. A second class difference pertains when the reiterated 
function or generator contains two separate aspects, as when the line segments are added 
to each otheras before, but this time with a designated angleintroduced between the 
current line-segment and the last. Sucha procedure, given the invariance of the adopted 
angle, would ultimately produce arough circle. Fora two-dimensional spiral, orders of third 
class and above would be required, since both the angle and the length of the line-segment 
would have to be varied by some ratio or other, bearing similarly different relations to each 
other. Clearly, the generation of lines occupying three dimensions acquires its own further 
classes of order. 


As the degrees become indefinitely high, we are able to describe what have 
commonly been called ‘random’ curves—such as those encountered in Brownian 
motion...In this way, we are led to make an important change in the general 
language of description. We nolonger use the term ‘disorder’, butinstead we 
distinguish between different degrees of order. ** 


This is one fashion, then in which the distinction between the simple and the complex can 
be understood as at best secondary and perhaps illusory when viewed through the lens of 
generative order; from this point of view, complexity is not qualitatively distinct from, does 
not supervene onthe simple.” The distinction between indexical and generative 
complexity is asignificant one, norisitany less significant that both Gell-Mann and Bohm 
considered forms of generative order more fruitful. Gell-Mann’s example of grammar, 
Bohm’s example of the functions governing the addition of line-segments both amount to 
acknowledging the superior epistemic value of the instructions for propagation, the code 
for self-replication. Indeed we might find an equivalent predilection for most other 
scientifictheorists; Prigogine’s valorisation of auto-catalytic reactionsin cycles, cyclesin 
which products from the last phase generate the chemical capacity forthe next, is one 
concrete example wherebythe flag of order has been planted further into the territory of 
the non-linear, the chaotic, where the last step in the evolution of asysteminforms or 
instructs the next. Norshould this be intrinsically surprising; itis effectively the difference 
between applying the code for decrypting phenomena, as opposed to brute observation of 
pattern. It may take a decryption programme some time to identify the irrational number 
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in question with only the number-string of its expansion to go on, incomparison to the 
moments it would take to perform that same expansion given a specified irrational asa 
starting point. This on the face of itamounts to no more than common sense, yet at the 
same time it must be said that behind every scientific decision in favour of generative 
explanations lies a disposition to understand the world interms of process, of evolution, 
rather than static structure or pattern. So much is true of the Bergsonian-Deleuzian 
disposition toward explanation in terms of the temporal ratherthan the spatial, and 
equally of Whitehead’s emphasis on process and evolution. 


Deleuze himself references the idea of evolution as the focus of the investigations of 
Difference and Repetition, not merely in the section devoted to biological evolution, but as 
a paradigm for the passage of nature as a whole, inorganic processes included. This isin 
context of his rejection of an account of the world by resemblance, identity, 
representation, in favour of a repetition which escapes law. He speaks of the need to 
distinguish two different types of causality with respect to repetition: ‘one which concerns 
only the overall, abstract effect, andthe other which concerns the acting cause.’ He 
proceeds to characterise this difference in terms reminiscent of those set outinthe 
discussion of Gell-Mann and Bohm above: 


Oneisa staticrepetition, the otheris dynamic. One results from the work, but the 
otheris like the ‘evolution’ of a bodily movement. One refers back toa single 
concept, which leaves only an external difference between the ordinary instances 
of a figure; the otheris the repetition of aninternal difference which it 
incorporates in each of its moments, and carries from one distinctive point to 
another. (DR p.20) 


We have then, a distinction as above between internal and external difference, couchedin 
terms of evolution, and tellingly, illustrated by a difference between types of geometrical 
figure which directly recalls Bohm’s own example of the spiral; 


A distinction is drawn between arithmetic symmetry, which refers back to a scale 
of whole orfractional coefficients, and geometricsymmetry, based upon 
proportions of irrational ratios; astatic symmetry which is cubic or hexagonal, and 
a dynamicsymmetry whichis pentagonal and appearsina spiralline orina 
geometrically progressing pulsation —in short, ina living and mortal ‘evolution’. 
(DR p.20) 


Limits without negation 


What is of mostinterest forthe argument developed here is that this concept of evolution 
isthe key to the positive form of ‘limitation’ for Deleuze; he goes onto develop this 
connectioninthe first chapter of Difference and Repetition: 


There isa hierarchy which measures beings according to their limits, and according 
to their degree of proximity or distance toa principle. But there is alsoa hierarchy 
which considers things and beings from the point of view of power: itis nota 
question of considering absolute degrees of power, but only of knowing whethera 
being eventually ‘leaps over’ or transcends its limitsin going to the limit of what it 
can do, whateverits degree. ‘To the limit’, it willbe argued, still presupposes a 
limit. Here limit [peras] no longer refers to what maintains the thing undera law, 
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nor to what delimits or separates it from otherthings. On the contrary, it refers to 
that on the basis of which it is deployed and deploys all its power. (DR p.37) 


‘Power here is something akin to an internal principle of evolution, understood not as the 
power to arrive at an end-state, but a principle which will persevere beyond the provisional 
constraints pertinent to a given system; a power of mutation. Deleuze is alluding to the 
positive sense of limitation which the philosophy of difference requires; ‘deployment’. Itis 
inthis sense we can see something akin to Gell-Mann’s ‘frozen accidents’. All systems 
require some constraint or set of constraints, some ‘limits’ without which no process, no 
deployment, is possible, but these constraints are themselves subject to evolution. 
Evolution, repetition, variation, we may summarise, escape the law, the limit and the 
constant; ‘a perseveration is still not arepetition. The constants of one law are inturn 
variables of amore general law, just as the hardest rocks become soft and fluid matter on 
the geological scale of millions of years’ (DR p.2). These elements in the passage of nature 
all require limits, but limits which escape the negative, which do not depend on opposition. 
Laws and constants are not barriers as such, but more like afulcrum, enabling traction, a 
precondition forthe deployment of power. And once a heavy block is moved, the fulcrum is 
redeployed to shift it further. These are, as Whitehead would have it, ‘decisions’. 


Limits are first and foremost a matter of explication, of unfolding. Forboth Deleuze and 
Whitehead, explication, the decision, never achieves full determination; what is explicated 
retains its implicationin the ceaseless enfolding of things, each decision carries with it 
future prehension. Moreover, for both, explication is a precondition for anything at all to 
occur, for events to actualise, to concresce, into states of affairs, to take (orrather, make) 
their place among the heres and nows, the local and the global tableau. And for neither can 
it everbea simple matter that events simply ‘latch’ on tothe time and the place that 
invites them, like aseed planted in a waiting field; for both the event is immanently bound 
up with the manifestation of the very fabric of space and time in whichit occurs; there is no 
pre-existing field, just as for modern physics, the energetic field is shaped by the particles 
associated withit, and particulate mattertakes its form and location from that field. 


We are ina position now to expand on the interconnected and parallel themes of 
explication and limit, spatial manifestation and cosmological evolution in the work of 
Deleuze and Whitehead, with a view to foregrounding productive links with the 
phenomenon knownas non-locality in the physics of the quantum age, and to the 
increasing prevalence of the evolutionary paradigm in cosmological models. 


In both Science and the Modern World and Process and Reality, A.N. Whitehead presents 
his thought under the rubric of cosmology. It must immediately be conceded thatthe 
vocabulary, and indeed the terms of referencein those works bear scant resemblance to 
the terminology to be found in reference books on the subject, yet his explicit aim is to 
provide ametaphysics which is adequate to the emerging new quantum physics of the era. 
Whitehead’s intricate arguments in these works is at once heavily indebted to Leibniz, from 
whomhe derives the important concept of ‘prehension’ for instance (he acknowledges the 
debt to Leibniz’ ‘appetition’) and placed inthe service of cosmological speculation. 


Whitehead addresses the topicof limits with respect to a deficiency he identifies in 
Spinoza’s metaphysics; the concept of modes of a universal single substance; 


Thus as a further elementin the metaphysical situation, thereis required a 
principle of limitation. Some particular howis necessary, andsome 
particularisationin the what of matter of fact is necessary. 7? 
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This link between limitation as aprinciple, and explication as amatter of actualisation is 
unmistakeable in the following comment; 


The only alternative to this admission is to deny the reality of actual occasions. ”* 


Limitation, actualisation and explication, then, circle round each otherin Whitehead’s 
account as they do for Deleuze. As Isabelle Stengers points out, Whitehead’s position on 
this question at once reveals its key importance for his cosmology, and furnishes a final 
disagreement with Leibniz on the tenet of Sufficient Reason; 


This is indeed what Whitehead reproaches Leibniz: to have proclaimed that “there 
isa reason for everything,” even the choice of God, who has access to the sole 
genuine reality, to the infinite conspiration of the universe with each state of the 
monad, or, reversibly, to each state of the monad as a standpointimplying an 
entire universe. If Leibniz were right, the true meaning of our experiences wouldbe 
unlimited, “behind the scene,” and ourchoices would be mere appearances, with 
the divine choice of this world as their hidden reason. Decision must therefore be 
primordial, and our reasons must be relative to it. 7° 


Here, ‘decision of God’ is synonymous with limitation, for decision is what abstracts, or 
prehends, both positively and negatively, from the ‘envisagement’ (might we hazard, for 
Deleuze, ‘complication’) of all possible values. Decision is what limits, and without limit 
there is no substantive actualisation. Atthe very least, with respect to the alignment of the 
Whiteheadian register with that of Deleuze, we might note that this limitation-explication 
shares on both sides a crucial aspect; the expression of disparity, and at a ‘primordial’ level; 
Whitehead requires a first disparity which entrains all others. The primordial dissymmetry 
is closely akin to the swerve of the clinamen, at a non-assignable time in anon-assignable 
place; there is no reason to it, though all reasons must be relative to it. 7° For all that 
Whitehead may be said finally to hold back from the Principle of Sufficient Reason, then, it 
is only at this deepest level of his cosmology, and significantly for the sake of reinforcing 
essentially the same cosmological intuitions as in Leibniz’ work; the primacy of 
discernibility, the introduction of alimit discriminating ‘this’ from ‘that’ isthe geneticroot 
of disparity. Limitation works to break the symmetry of ‘ageneral realm of systematic 
relationships’; 


Restrictionis the price of value. There cannot be value without antecedent 
standards of value, to discriminate the acceptance or rejection of what is before 
the envisaging mode of activity. Thus there is an antecedent limitation among 
values, introducing contraries, grades and oppositions.’ 


For Deleuze, this ‘antecedent limitation’ is what forces the move from intensive to 
extensive relations.7* In a different register, Whitehead is serving here to embellish the 
question which troubled Deleuze and Guattari; how do centres of envelopment occurin 
the first place? Whitehead’s answeris that there is no reason due to the fact that 
primordial limitation is what escapes sufficient reason, it is what bestows reason. And to 
bestow reason is to introduce ‘contraries, grades and oppositions’. 


To make these correspondences is to consolidate the essentially Leibnizian shared 
cosmological intuition established earlier between Serres, Deleuze, Simondon, Lucretius et 
al.?° It is also to foreground the connection between limitation and disparity; from the first 
explication-limitation, the world is dissymmetrical, assembled from fundamentally crooked 
timber. This is its specific form of sufficient reason. As| hope now to show, this shared 
intuitionis not confined to ourgrand metaphysicians; it offers further correspondences 
between contemporary cosmology and theoretical science more generally. Moreover, | will 
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contend that in this transdisciplinary sense, it is because the world is dissymmetrical that its 
central mode is to evolve; disparity and the evolutionary, generative paradigm go handin 
hand. 
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dimensionality of the spatium, and the critique of ‘simplelocation’ as a fallacy. See Clark, T., ‘A 
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Chapter Five: Sufficient Reason as Dissymmetry and the Evolutionary Paradigm 


Notwithstanding the practical success of reason fromsymmetry in the formulations of 
contemporary science, itis not uncommon to find scientific theoretical counterparts of the 
disposition toward this sufficient-reason-as-dissymmetry. We might go so far as to say that 
theoreticians are marked by their disposition toward symmetry or dissymmetry. On the 
one hand, Einstein, whose theory of relativity might count as an extended argument from 
symmetry, and Weyl, forwhomsymmetry serves as the a priori; on the other, Dirac, for 
whomconstants may be nothing more thana product of contingent initial conditions, 
potentially varying throughout the cosmos, and Smolin, for whom constants and laws 
adapt and evolve. For our purposes, these dispositions in their turn predispose to one of 
two particular forms of the Principle of Sufficient Reason; as an argument from symmetry 
or from dissymmetry, as a principle of indifference or difference. 


Anaximander’s cosmological arguments served us earlier to illustrate the former; if there is 
complete symmetry in the world, thereis insufficient reason for anything to happen. As| 
hope to have established, the Leibnizian variant of sufficient reason is opposed to this 
disposition toward symmetry; we might go so far as to say that that sufficient-reason-as- 
dissymmetry rules out of court the use of the Principle of Insufficient Reason in explaining 
natural processes, forthe simple reason that there can be no final symmetry in nature. In 
the end, for any given scientist, faith in the symmetry of the world is perforce constrained 
by phenomena; when the practitioner of Group Theory, for example, divines the 
mathematical description of physicalinvariants from among the sophisticated symmetries 
of an evolving ensemble, this serves first and foremost to distinguish those invariants, 
those symmetries, from those that have broken. For, as A. Zee points out, nature, if it 
displayed perfect symmetry, would simply stall: 


Symmetry is beauty, and beauty is desirable. But if the designis perfectly 
symmetrical, then there would be only one interaction. The fundamental particles 
wouldall be identical and hence indistinguishable from one another, such aworld 
is possible, but it would be very dull: there would be no atom, no star, no planet, 
no flowerand no physicist. * 


This is to say nothing more than that everything is ultimately discernible from everything 
else. Itis also worth noting the striking parallel between Zee’s tableau here and that 
proffered by Bergson. While for Bergson it is asurfeit of mechanism that stalls the world, 
for the modern philosopher of science, itis a surfeit of symmetry. In avery real sense, this 
isto some extent merely a shift of register, given the historical convergence of the notions 
of symmetry with invariance and laws of conservation, which underpin the concept of 
entropy, and by extension, Bergson’s ‘mechanism’. In both cases, the diagnosed resultisa 
preclusion of complexity. 


Ina more distinctly logical vein, we might note an exchange between the astronomer 
physicist Joe Rosen and Charles Hartshorne. Hartshorne, without doubt the second most 
influential name belonging to the Process Philosophy movement initiated by Whitehead, 
devotes achapter entitled and intended to debunk, ‘The Prejudice in Favour of 
Symmetry’.? He attacks the tendency of scientific reason to equate simplicity with 
symmetry, which he equates with the principle of indifference, or of insufficient reason. 
Hartshorne isin effect critiquing the remote spiritual inheritors of Anaximander. Two 
assertions in Hartshorne’s chapter are closely related and serve further to illuminate our 
argument: ‘Symmetry isina sense alack of order,’ and ‘...symmetry is a partial or abstract 
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aspect of what, inits concrete wholeness,is an asymmetry.’ Commenting on the first 
assertion, Rosen observes: 


Orderis practically synonymous with distinguishability, discriminability, irregularity 
and heterogeneity. Indeed, symmetry is inversely related to order, 
distinguishability, discriminability, irregularity and heterogeneity...Thus we have 
“the more symmetry, the more regularity, and the closer to homogeneity.”? 


For Rosen too, then, a world of perfect symmetry is an inert world. He proceeds to argue, 
elaborating on Hartshorne’s assertions, that ‘for change to be possible fora situation, there 
mustbe some aspect of the situation that is not immune to the proposed change and can 
serve asa standard for the change.’ * Hence invariance or symmetry is necessarily 
accompanied by some variant or asymmetry. What is more, Rosen notes, asymmetry is 
prior, a condition in every case pertaining to the total situation; he takes the case of the 
rotational translation of an equilateral triangle; itis only the existence of spatial 
surroundings which ensure invariance under rotation through, say, 120°; 


But if the equilateral triangle were a universe unto itself, there would be no 
standard for 120° rotation, soit would not be a possible change...The existence of 
the symmetry depends on the existence, somewhere in the world, of a 
corresponding asymmetry. ° 


In all of this we can see both the operation of a Leibnizian style of reasoning and the 
motivating impulse behind Whitehead’s assertion on the primordiality of a first ‘decision’ 
or ‘limit’ as a precondition for ‘reason’, and indeed sufficient reason. 


The final supporting example here for our sense of sufficient reason as dissymmetry is 
offered by the quantum cosmologist Lee Smolin, who belongs unquestionably and 
avowedly to the Leibnizian spirit delineated here. Throughout his work, Smolin pursues a 
critique of recent developments in theoretical physics through the explicit application of 
Leibnizian ideas. Once again, this critique entails ademurral from the convergence of ‘law’ 
with ‘symmetry’. The adoption of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, he argues, militates 
against any presumption of eternal, ubiquitous laws presiding over events in the world; 
underthe presumption of a ‘relational’ world, onthe contrary, by which he means that of 
Leibniz, Mach and Einstein, itis illegitimate to treat any elementin nature as immune to 
reciprocal determination; laws, for Smolin (as they were for Peirce), are that ‘par 
excellence’ which demand an explanation, areason. Smolin acknowledges the intricate 
association of the Principle of Sufficient Reason with the Principle of the Identity of 
Indiscernibles, and teases out its implication for modern science with respect to 
dependence on arguments from symmetry; 


Another consequence of the PSR [Principle of Sufficient Reason] was stated by 
Leibniz as The Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles (PIl)...there cannot be two 
distinct objects inthe world with the same properties. This rules out symmetries in 
the sense of global symmetries, i.e., transformations which take asystem between 
two physically distinct states which have the same values of all conserved 
quantities. ° 


And as for symmetries, so forlaws; 


Our universe should not be seenasa vast collection of elementary events, each 
simple and identical to all the others, but the opposite, avast set of elementary 
processes, no two of whichare alike in all details. At this level fundamental 
principles may be discerned but there are no general laws in the usual sense.’ 
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The critique enables Smolin to identify key components of the framework of physics which 
are inneed of reconceptualization, in line with our argument here for sufficient-reason-as- 
dissymmetry; 


For example, in reality, no physical system is translationally invariant because the 
universe is complex enough that each and every event has a unique curvature 
tensor reflecting the influence of distant masses as well as gravitational waves, 
neither of whichcan be screened by any physically real material. Another example 
isthe global symmetries of the standard model, which are only approximate when 
the effects of the fermion masses are ignored. To putitin slightly simplerterms, 
the protonis slightly lighterthan the neutron.® 


The examples Smolin offers here are somewhat more central to the scientific corpus than 
those generally acknowledged. The much-noted asymmetry of beta-decay (for example by 
Feynman) tends to figure inthe literature as an interesting anomaly which does not in itself 
disturb the general faithin arguments from symmetry. In contrast, Smolin acknowledges 
that his argument serves to undermine the cornerstone work of Emmy Noetherin the 
formalisation of the laws of conservation.° 


Thisis a particularly significant standpoint forthe present argument, since it was Noether 
who formalised every known and widely accepted conservation law, inline with the 
theorem namedafterher; 


Every symmetry corresponds toa conserved quantity.”° 


The formulations are each expressed in mathematical notation, but are translatable into 
statements expressing equivalence or invariance. Spatial Invariance, for instance, equals 
Conservation of Momentum, while Rotational Invariance equals Conservation of Angular 
Momentum. Dave Goldberg draws out the fundamental importance of Noether’s work for 
the underpinnings of modern physics as a whole: 


Noether’s Theorem describes much, much more. It describes and explains the 
conservation of spin, electrical charge, of “color” (the equivalent of charge inthe 
strong nuclearforce), and on and on, ultimately providing the mathematical 
foundation for much of the standard model of particle physics.** 


Noether’s formalisations of conserved quantities (or constants) include the conservation of 
energy. The specificinvariant underlying the conservation of energy is ‘time’. Time 
Invariance equals Conservation of Energy. Put slightly differently, this equivalence states 
that, given the invariance of the laws of physics overtime, energy will be conserved. This at 
once servesas the preconditional first law of thermodynamics and precisely what is 
contested in evolutionary cosmological paradigms. Hence Smolin’s position comes into 
contention with the first law of thermodynamics, and by extension the second law which 
depends onit. Inthese terms, then, Smolin’s position lends some credence to Deleuze’s 
own position with respect to entropic processes. 


Another aspect of particular importance follows from Smolin’s reasoning. In absence of any 
true translational symmetry, he describes the world as ‘avast set of elementary processes, 
no two of which are alike in all details’. Itis this last formulation of what we are calling 
sufficient-reason-as-dissymmetry with which both Deleuze and Whitehead share the most 
telling ground; the absolute singularity of the event for Deleuzeis everywhere proclaimed 
as loudly in Whitehead’s work. In all of the above, the central point of departure from 
arguments from symmetry relies ona more or less explicit recognition that Leibniz’ 
Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles is inseparably dovetailed with the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason. There is no reason under the sun whichcan rely on perfect symmetry. 
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Smolin’s Leibnizian heuristic rather satisfyingly speaks to the arguments marshalled here, 
and hopefully embellishes the association of ‘limit’ (or constant, orlaw) with sufficient- 
reason-as-dissymmetry in closer dialogue with the discourse of science. Nevertheless it 
would be misrepresentative to claim that such broadside correspondences , much less any 
general suspicion of the universality of entropic processes, can unproblematically be 
assigned to all scientificthinkers who are disinclined to accept arguments from symmetry. 
Such a case in pointis Roger Penrose, who expresses caution over the axiomatic use of 
arguments from symmetry.?2 The argument for his own ‘Conformal Cyclic Cosmology’, 
however, goes so far as to insist that the second law of thermodynamics should hold firm 
not only within the lifetime of one cosmos, but between the expiry of one cycle of the 
universe and the commencement of the next from its ashes. #3 


Limits and Non-Locality 


If the correspondences between limits and dissymmetry allow us toidentify ashared 
ground between the philosophy of difference and certain paradigms in scientific discourse, 
there isa second aspectto the nature and role of ‘limits’ as proposed by Whitehead, which 
aligns his cosmology with Deleuze’s own. It opens up further correspondences with 
contemporary physics. This aspect is encapsulated in the following quotation from Science 
and the Modern World: 


By “limitation” as applied to the spatio-temporal continuum, | mean those matter- 
of-fact determinations—suchas the three dimensions of space, and the four 
dimensions of the spatio-temporal continuum —which are inherent in the actual 
course of events, but which present themselves as arbitrary in respect toa more 
abstract possibility. 14 


It is clear from this assertion that Whitehead has in purview an ‘abstract possibility’, a 
virtual, which extends far beyond any simple extrapolation from the actual to the possible; 
indeed, as Deleuze would have it, this abstract possibility as condition, isnot constrained to 
resemble that which it conditions. The particular exemplar here —the contingent 
dimensionality of the space-time continuum —is for Whitehead as arbitrary in the 
particulars of its expression (three dimensions of space, one of time) as itis for Deleuze, 
who speaks of a preconditional Depth whose dimensions remain undetermined priorto 
differenciation, or explication.*> This is as muchas to say that the parameters for 
expression properto nature include a topology of n dimensions inthe domain of the virtual 
which enjoys delimitation only through the process of explication, of decision, of limitation. 


Deleuze closely echoes Whitehead’s assertions with respect to spatio-temporal 
dimensionality in his discussion of the Ideain Difference and Repetition; 


An Ideais an n-dimensional, continuous defined multiplicity...By dimensions, we 
mean the variables or coordinates upon which a phenomenon depends; by 
continuity, we mean the set of relations between changes in those variables. 


(DR p.128) 


On the face of it, we might take the word ‘dimensions’ in this quotation in asense more 
related to the ‘dimensions’ of astate space as accommodated by the Hamiltonian or 
Lagrangian, with no necessary connection to spatio-temporal coordinates; indeed, the 
supporting example of colour values suggests as much. Deleuze goes on however, to make 
clear that spatio-temporal dimensions are to be included as variables in the Idea; 
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Such relations are precisely non-localisable ideal connections whether they 
characterise the multiplicity globally or proceed by the juxtaposition of 
neighbouring regions. Inall cases the multiplicity is intrinsicallydefined, without 
external reference or recourse to a uniform space in whichit would be submerged. 
Spatio-temporal relations no doubt retain multiplicity, but lose interiority. 


(DR p.183) 


This elaboration serves to cast phenomena, Ideas, in the (acknowledged) stamp of 
Riemannian multiplicities and manifolds, which are explicitly conceptualised as 
independent of any homogenous embedding space. A key factor of Riemannian topology is 
that relationships between points are assumed in advance of any metric which may assign 
distance between them. Relations are understood independently of any pre-determined 
dimensional order which frames them, ‘asystem of multiple, non-localisable connections 
between differential elements which is incarnated in real relations and actual terms.’ 


This higher-order topology figures prevalently inthe underpinning narratives of post- 
relativisticand post-quantum physics, whose most flambuoyant expression remains string 
theory and its derivative hypotheses, M-, or Brane- Theory, butis no less in play whenever 
quantum theorists undertake to conceptualise non-locality. It may be argued, for instance, 
that any realist interpretation of the wave function, suchas that of de Broglie or Bohm 
implies perforce acommitmentto spatial higher-order dimensionality. *® 


For Whitehead, some expression of the spatio-temporal continuum must be in play asa 
prerequisite for actualisation; 


Further, the status of all possibility in reference to actuality requires areference to 
this spatio-temporal continuum. In any particular consideration of a possibility we 
may conceive this continuum to be transcendental. Butin so far as there is any 
definite reference to actuality, the definite how of the transcendence of that 
spatio-temporal continuum is required. Thus primarilythe spatio-temporal 
continuum isa locus of relational possibility, selected fromthe more general realm 
of systematicrelationship. *” 


The implication that things may be (or may have been) otherwise than our three- 
dimensional space-time, that other ‘decisions’ may have arisen, is explicitly embraced by 
Whitehead in Modes of Thought; 


Perhaps inthe dim future mankind, if it then exists, will look back to the queer, 
contracted, three-dimensional universe from which the nobler, wider existence has 
emerged.*8 


In other words, the particular order of extension we are familiar withis, potentially, a 
contingent matter-of-fact, a how, pertaining to the particular cosmic epoch in which we 
find ourselves. 


Whitehead’s thinking on this point reflects an all-encompassing sense of the mutability of 
any and every element of nature. That the order of dimensions may change, along with the 
‘natural kinds’ we encounter therein is aconsequence of the mutual interaction between 
those natural kinds and the regimes of organization in which they are implicated, the 
constants and laws such as the speed of light and the conservation of angular momentum. 
Whitehead’s coinage for natural kinds, ‘societies’, is tellingly chosen to reflect this 
character of mutability, of epochal nature; 


The laws of physics are the laws declaring how the entities mutually react among 
themselves. For physics theselaws are arbitrary, because that science has 
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abstracted from what the entities are in themselves. We have seen that this fact of 
whatthe entities are in themselves is liable to modification by their environments. 
Accordingly, the assumption that no modification of these laws is to be looked for 
in environments, which have any striking difference from the environments for 
which the laws have been observed to hold, is very unsafe. The physical entities 
may be modified in very essential ways, so far as these laws are concerned. It is 
even possible that they may be developed into individualities of more fundamental 
types, with wider embodiment of envisagement. Such envisagement might reach 
to the attainment of the posing of alternative values with exercise of choice lying 
outside the physical laws.?° 


What is at stake here, then, is acertain conception of ‘limitation’ and its corollary, 
‘openness’, whichis, | would argue, fully consonant with Deleuze’s own metaphysics, the 
counting God and the Ideal Game. Each limit and each constant is susceptibleto breach 
through the incremental modulation of nature itself; each ‘problem’ to be solved by nature 
in search of itself, natura naturans, is recast anew by the ensuing regime. It is at this point 
we can recognize the ‘structurally schematic’ notion of the Problem which Deleuze inherits 
from Lautman in operation at the cosmological scale; each solution which paradoxical 
nature proposes, each epoch and each regime is structurally driven to supersedeitself. 
There isa certain shared view of contingency, chance as the only necessity. These 
correspondences between the two thinkers, along with Whitehead’s more explicit 
motivation toward a metaphysics adequate to the relativisticand quantum sciences of the 
day, allow us at once to foreground ways in which contemporary physics may be said to 
express similar paradigms, and to consolidate our picture of Deleuze’s concept of the limit. 


With respect to the first question, itis generally understood that the work of contemporary 
physicsis to determine the particularities of the ubiquitous and continuous exchange 
between matter and energy. On this broadest characterisation, Deleuze’s investigation of 
the relation between the extensive and the intensive stands full square onthe same 
territory, thoughimportant caveats bar any simple identification between ‘the intensive’ 
and ‘energy’. Rather, itis more apt to consider the intensive and the extensive asin effect 
two regimes of energy; the first characterised by continuous multiplicity, the second by 
discrete multiplicity. For Whitehead too, intensive relations assume priority over 
extensive.2° More generally, itis important to note that for both thinkers, the energy which 
is directly amenable to empirical observation necessarily displays an inherently 
adumbrated set of behaviours in comparison to the intensive, virtual realm. This represents 
for Deleuze the essential block to any direct empirical access to intensive phenomenaas 
such; 


Nevertheless, we encounter severe difficulties when we attempt to consider 
Carnot’s or Curie’s principles as local manifestations of atranscendental principle. 
We know only forms of energy which are already localised and distributed in 
extensity, or extensities already qualified by forms of energy. (DR p.223) 


Whitehead expresses essentially the same problematic in Science and the Modern World: 


But energy is merely the name forthe quantitative aspect of a structure of 
happenings; in short, it depends on the notion of the functioning of an organism. 
The question is, can we define an organism without reference to the concept of 
matterin simple location??? 


Whitehead is using the term ‘organism’ in arather specific sense here, one which does not 
refersolely to an organic living entity. In his terminology, an organism is simply any system 
or set of systems which embody asomewhat stable, more or less coherent range of pattem 
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or rhythm; chemical cycles would countas an example.?? What is shared between the 
quotations from both thinkers is aconception of energy inclusive of, but distinct from, its 
instantiation in specificlocations. Whitehead’s critical term ‘simple location’ here makes 
reference toaline of argument he offers against classical physics in light of the revolution 
of Relativity; to conceive of phenomena uniquely in terms of action between contiguous 
elements in the way we find in classical dynamics, is to prolong the mistaken illusion that 
both micro- and macro-physics deals with forces exerted between spatially well-defined 
bodies, ‘simply’ located, an illusion he dubs ‘the fallacy of misplaced concreteness’. This 
thread of argumentin Science and the Modern World is orientated first and foremost to the 
problematisation of the notion of simultaneity in Relativistictheory. The import behind the 
critical term ‘simple location’ may thus leave ambiguous whether he believes ina kind of 
‘distributed’ event which acts without contiguous connection, but the phrasinginthe 
shortly subsequent Process and Reality is both unequivocal and serves as aremarkably 
prescient intuition of issues in quantum physics that would arise as the source of a major 
controversy that is yet to be resolved; 


Provided that physical science maintains its denial of “action ata distance,” the 
safer guess is that direct objectification is practically negligible except for 
contiguous occasions; but that this practical negligibility is a characteristicofthe 
present epoch, without any metaphysical generality. (PR p.308) 


For ‘direct objectification’, we may read ‘contiguous causal influence’ here, but only with 
respect to macroscopic phenomena in our own epoch; there may be others, Whitehead 
infers, in which direct objectification, causal influence, does not rely on contiguity. In terms 
of the history of modern physics, we might observe that Whitehead was writing at a time 
shortly after the Copenhagen Interpretation was being consolidated at the Solvay 
Conference in 1927; arguably, this could be said to be the point at which ‘action at a 
distance’ was instantiated as an implication of quantum theory, yet this was not 
foregrounded as problematicas such until almost a decade later, 1935, ina series of papers 
Einstein was to write, precisely against ‘action at a distance’. What is more prescientin 
retrospect is the keyideathat such phenomena may be more or less prevalentin given 
epochs—an aspect that is echoedin certain recent theories, as we willsee. 


In terms of the history of philosophy, we should recognize that the fallacy to which 
Whitehead refers is in direct contention with David Hume’s picture of causality, which 
placed spatial contiguity at the centre of what it was to be considered a cause. 7? The critical 
term ‘misplaced concreteness’ finds its counterpart in the positively employed termin 
quantum physics, ‘non-locality’; a concept which contradicts Humean causality equally 
unambiguously. The term refers in the first instance to aphenomenon conjectured as an 
unavoidable inference from the tenets of quantum theory as it was being consolidated in 
the 1930s. The phenomenonin question is ‘entanglement’, understood to describe that 
circumstance where two (or more) particles are attuned to each other's states through 
interaction. Quantum principles entail that the wave collapse of one entangled particle, 
prompted by measurementthereof, will dictate a corresponding immediate collapse of its 
partner’s wave (technically, they are the same thing), resulting in a directly correlated value 
with respect to the property investigated, say spin or polarisation. The paradox is that such 
a phenomenon must apply even in those circumstances where the particles in question are 
separated by distances which rule out communication within the constraint imposed by the 
speed of light; in other words, this implication of quantum theory is found to entaila 
contradiction of the fundamental principle of relativity theory that nothing (no causal 
influence) can travel faster than light. 24 The paper which raised this undesirable 
consequence was in fact published by Einstein, Podolsky and Rosen in 1935, with the 
intention of debunking those aspects of quantum theory which entailed such sacrilege, or 
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at least to demonstrate that quantum physics must be incomplete. In fact, the undesirable 
consequence in question, which Einstein was famously to label ‘spooky action ata 
distance’, has been well verified in subsequent experiments, and given conceptual 
credence independently of any given quantum framework by John Stewart Bell in 1964. 7° 
The phenomenon of non-locality has been almost universally accepted subsequently by the 
physics community to such an extent that any theory which does not offer some account 
thereof will face some difficult challenges of justification. We will consider some examples 
ina latersection. 


Equally, for Deleuze, ‘location’ as such, the particular topological structuration of our 
observed space-time, is contingent, a result of the particularities of the unfolding of 
intensive processes. This is the thread behind his concept of ‘depth’ in Difference and 
Repetition; 


Extensity can emerge from the depths only if depthis definable independently of 
extensity. The extensity whose genesis we are attempting to establish is extensive 
magnitude, the extensum or term of reference of all the extensio. The original 
depth, by contrast, is indeed space as a whole, but space as an intensive quantity: 
the pure spatium. (DR p.230) 


As Deleuze goes onto make clear, itis only with the explication of extensity thatit can 
make sense to talk in terms of direction, length, left or right, and most importantly of 
metricspace. ‘Location’ does not have any simple meaning in the non-metric space of the 
virtual. Moreover, the differentiation between the concepts of ‘the intensive’ and ‘energy’, 
to allintents and purposes rests on the distinction between location and non-locality: 


Onlya particular form of empirical energy, qualified in extensity, can be at rest; one 
in which the difference inintensity is already cancelled because it is drawn outside 
itself and distributed among the elements of the system. However, energy in 
general orintensive quantity is the spatium, the theatre of all metamorphosis or 
difference initself which envelops all its degrees in the production of each... there 
isno more an extensity in general than there is an energy in general within 
extensity. (DR pp.240-1) 


In the case of the spatium, there are certain characteristics which we should note. Firstly, 
the term is not to be taken to refer to the explicate, to the spatial or the extensive as such. 
It isnevertheless the condition of all explication; it is what produces space (as we shall see, 
this formulation serves to align Deleuze with certain strands of thought in quantum 
physics; specifically the holographic paradigm and loop quantum gravity). The conditions 
themselves are intensive. But again we should be sensitive to the particularities of the 
distinction here; whileit is tempting to visualise ‘the intensive’ as ‘energy’ and ‘the 
extensive’ as matter or material space, this does not do justice to the thought. Rather, the 
passage above first and foremost makes the distinction between two forms of energetic 
phenomena; the intensive and the ‘empirical’ (or explicated). What is it that distinguishes 
them? In Deleuze’s word, distribution. The illusion pertaining to entropy, he claims, stems 
from the fact that we have access only to the already distributed, located forms of energy 
inthe explicate world. In present context, it is unmissably clear that this claim does not 
depend on energy coming to express itself at a particular point and place, having previously 
been unlocatable. ‘Distribution’ is not akin to distribution on amap. Distribution, rather, is 
what produces space as such, left and right, its metricand its dimensionality. When 
Deleuze uses phrases such as ‘qualified in extensity’, this is what he means. The terms of 
his claim about the illusory nature of entropy are not fully visible until they are understood 
inthis sense; ‘Only a particular form of empirical energy, qualified in extensity, can be at 
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rest.’ Equilibrium, in other words, is unavailable to the intensive realm since it lacks the 
site, we may Say literally the ground, in whichit may take place. The demarcation between 
the philosophy of difference and modern physics on the question of ‘regimes’ of energy 
may not be as clearcut as it at first seems, however. On the face of it, it is relatively 
uncontroversial to observe that physics encompasses more than one regime of energy. The 
energy inherent in the vacuum, the so-called ‘quantum foam’ is so named because it 
operates under adifferent regime than the distributed energy which macroscopicor even 
atomic physics treats. Firstly, itis understood to apply at the Planck scale, many orders 
smallerthan the atomic. Secondly, itis understood not to impinge on the balance of 
energetic phenomenaat higher scales due tothe principle of the conservation of energy. 
The ‘quantum fluctuations’ of the vacuum take place at distances so short and time-scales 
so brief that nature proceeds unaffected. Exceptions to this rule are countenanced, 
however, and spectacular ones at that. One such exceptionis the central proposition of a 
theory we have alluded to previously: Edward Tryon’s short paper published in Naturein 
1973 posits the creation of the material universe as a quantum fluctuation of the vacuum 
which led to the Big Bang.?° If the ‘routine’ quantum fluctuation can be considered as atiny 
wave arising froma seaof energy, the fluctuation leading to the Big Bang might be calleda 
tsunami; like the tsunami, this super fluctuation would be composed of many coinciding 
waves actingin tandem, prompting acascade of symmetry-breaking, breaching the sea- 
walls of the quantum regime and propagating a new, conjoined material-energetic 
structure inthe form of our observable universe. Clearly, the simple structural similarity 
between dual regimes of energy in modern physics and the philosophy of difference can 
only serve asan initial marker. We are bound to ask to what extent the existence of 
vacuum energy may serve to advance or rebut Deleuze’s position on entropy asa 
transcendental illusion, applicable only in one regime but not the other. This line of 
questioning is further complicated by the recognition in modern physics of a ‘dark energy’ 
which permeates the cosmos and accounts for a staggering proportion of its total 
estimated mass (due to the equivalence of mass and energy established by Einstein). The 
nature of this dark energy is thus far a matter of some dispute, and the question as to 
whetherit might constitute a further separate regime must remain a moot one for now. 
Nevertheless, we will have the opportunity later to examine the implications of vacuum 
energy forthe philosophy of difference in context of the work of Charles Lineweaver and 
David Bohm. 


The distinctionin kind between the two regimes of energy are equally reflected, and 
equally interms of topological theory, in Whitehead’s work, where he assigns ‘coordinate’ 
or ‘extensive’ division only to extensity, oras he terms it, the ‘physical pole’. 7” There is for 
both thinkers, then, an account of causality or expression which makes no fundamental use 
of the concept of location, andin both cases this is reflected in their conception of the 
topological structure of nature. Locality is produced through intensive exchange. 


In all of these correspondences, we find an emerging shared picture between the two 
thinkers with respect to extension and its relation to the intensive which at once serves to 
calibrate their at first apparently tangential attitude to the concept of ‘limit’ (Whitehead’s 
insistence on the need fora ‘principle of limitation’ and Deleuze’s rejection of the 
substantive existence of limits and constants) and to orient both toward a metaphysics 
adequate to the modern era. Firstly, the intensive is primary, topologically multivalent and 
thereby capable of action at a distance; indeed, this may serve as the major distinction 
between the intensive and extensive regimes. Nevertheless, for each, the supervenience of 
the extensive on the intensive is necessary for empirical phenomenato occur. The priority 
of the intensive in no way mitigates the essential exchange between the two regimes; 
without the extensive, limitation may not occur. We should not miss the corollary here, 
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however, since it marries together the notions of ‘limitation’ and ‘retardation’. If, by the 
lights of quantum theory, action at a distance, non-locality, entails superluminal influence, 
then all production of localised phenomena, all contiguity, is at the same time a 
retardation. Without the circumscription of intensive topology through explication, there is 
no ‘hesitation’, no ‘retardation’ and thus no creativity. 


To establish the correspondences with modern physics, itis instructive to consider the 
recent ‘completion’ of the Standard Model in physics represented by the discovery of the 
Higgs Boson in 2012. Priorto this discovery, the existence of the Higgs Boson was 
conjectured as a consequence of the so-called ‘electroweak theory’; 


But one of the consequences of the electroweak symmetry is that, if nothing new is 
added to the theory, all elementary particles including electrons and quarks would 
be massless, which of course they are not. 7° 


The mismatch between the observed mass of the elementary particles and their predicted 
masslessness within the theory was acute, since according to Relativity, massless particles 
are free, indeed bound, to move at the speed of light. Ina universe in which all particles 
move at the speed of light, no material structure is possible. The initial version of the 
electroweak theory was in other words fundamentally at odds with the observed order of 
the world. The Boson and its associated Higgs Field was proposed as the mechanism by 
which mass is conferred upon elementary particles. Some slowing down, some retardation 
was required to square the circle. Rodolphe Gasché recognizes the correspondences here, 
ina discussion of Deleuze and Guattari’s chaos in What is Philosophy? The Plane of 
Immanence, which serves to slow down the infinite speeds of chaosis, he says; 


Not unlike the field of forces manifested by the Higgs Boson, which, according to 
the Standard Model, is comparable toa kind of molasses that permeates space, 
and prevents the elementary forms of matter from just zooming around at the 
speed of light by providing them with the mass necessary for there to be atoms, 
and hence matter, the planes that cut through chaos actualize itin the different 
shapes of the concepts, functives and percepts/affects through which the particles 
of chaos become imbued with reality.*° 


Where Gasché adopts the Higgs metaphorically as a figure to characterise the operation of 
the Plane of Immanence, the plane which governs the chaoids, Philosophy, Science and the 
Arts, we might more particularly focus on the correspondences regarding the genesis of 
matter as such. In the history of physics, the Higgs was posited as a required element of 
supersymmetry, of which the Electroweak Theory constitutes a milestone. The central idea 
behind supersymmetry is that the various disparate forces, fields and natural kinds, with 
their diverse associated laws, are aremnantin our cooled down universe of what once was 
a unified cosmos, governed by one single ‘super’ force. This being so, the reasoning is that 
all forces will be found to converge into fewer and fewer manifestations the more 
proximately we can map conditions pertaining in the high-energy conditions of the early 
universe. Ultimately all willbe subsumed into one at or nearthe Big Bang. The Electroweak 
force represents just sucha step along the way; it displays the unity of electromagnetic 
force and the ‘weak’ atomic force (the one governing interactions between atoms and 
attractions or repulsions within, excluding those in operation inthe nucleus) under high- 
energy conditions. A third force, the ‘strong’ atomic force was subsequently reconciled 
theoretically at yet higher energy levels, leaving only one force currently outside the 
purview of supersymmetry; gravity. The Higgs Boson and Higgs Field are understood to be 
responsible forthe cleaving apart of the other forces: 
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Although the universe began ina perfectly symmetrical state, the Higgs broke this 
symmetry and enabled the matter that formed within the universe to evolve into 
complex and diverse structures. °° 


From the point of view of material existence, we might consider this first breaking of 
symmetry the primordial limitation of which Whitehead speaks, introducing ‘contraries, 
grades and oppositions’. Priorto this, the cosmos was an entirely energetic phenomenon, 
whose only speed was the speed of light. It represents a retardation, then. Moreover, the 
retardation is a precondition for the ‘diverse structures’ we observe; itis a principle of 
complexity. Lastly, ina quite literal way, we can view the operation of the Higgs Field on 
massless energetic phenomenaas an explication in our sense, involving an unfolding of 
dimensionality. The Higgs Mechanism is explicitly conceived as such. 


As Jim Baggott recounts, the world before the Higgs field takes effect is massless and two- 
dimensional; 


The mechanism works like this, a massless field particle with spin 1(a boson) 
movesat the speed of light and has two ‘degrees of freedom’, meaning that its 
wave amplitude can oscillate intwo dimensions that are perpendicular (thatis, 
transverse) to the directionin which it is travelling. If the particle is movingin the z- 
direction, say, then its wave amplitude can oscillate only in the x- and y- directions 
(left/right and up/down). ?+ 


The reason for this two-dimensional restriction may be understood simply as a function of 
the speed of light as an absolute upper speed limit. Any entity moving atthe speed of light 
could oscillate ‘forward’ onlyby exceeding that speed limit. Equally, any oscillation 
‘backward’ would by definition fall below the speed of light. But the lesson of the Higgs isin 
effect acorollary to the principle that massless particles travel only atthe speed of light; to 
fall belowthe speed of light is to acquire mass. The transition from masslessness to finite 
mass is intimately linked to the transition from two-dimensionality to three-dimensionality, 
a spatial symmetry-breaking. In effect, itis the presence of the Higgs background quantum 
field which serves to allow this symmetry-breaking. The field displaces the vacuum energy 
from zero, forcing phenomena to ‘make choices’ inseeking their lowest energy state, just 
as the balanced pencil falls overin one direction; 


Breaking the symmetry creates amassless Nambu-Goldstone boson. This may now 
be ‘absorbed’ by the massless spin 1 field boson to create a third degree of 
freedom (forward/back)...In the Higgs mechanism the act of gaining three- 
dimensionality is like applying a brake. The particle slows down to an extent which 
depends on the strength of its interaction with the Higgs field. 32 


Again, there is an inseparable connection between the explication described here andthe 
retardation or braking effect. The Higgs field introduces inertial mass into the world, butin 
the process redefines the way inertial mass itself is to be understood; 


The inertial mass of an object isa measure of its resistance to acceleration. Our 
instinctis to equate inertial mass with the amount of substance the object 
possesses. The more ‘stuff it contains, the harder itis to accelerate. The Higgs 
mechanism turns this logiconits head. We now interpret the extent to which the 
particle’s acceleration is resisted by the Higgs field as the particle’s (inertial) mass.** 


In the Deleuzian register, the intensive regime, the spatium, provides the conditions forthe 
extensive, including its dimensionality, through a process of explication. Energy becomes 
‘distributed’. Itis not the limited thing which defines the limit, but the limit which produces 
the limited thing. Itis not the retarded thing which defines retardation, but retardation 
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which produces the retarded thing. Let us not forget that when Deleuze speaks of the 
‘freeze-frame’ which science imposes on the Plane of Immanence (the scientific ‘frame of 
reference’), this isno mere cognitive framing, it refers to physical processes too; ‘Itisa 
fantastic slowing down, and itis by slowing down that matter, as well asthe scientific 
thought able to penetrate it with propositions, is actualised.’ (WP p.118). As such, the Higgs 
field might be taken to foreground the role of mass inthis account of material genesis. For 
our purposes too, we are nowin a position to submit that the philosophy of difference 
carries traction not only inthe classical and chaotic paradigms, butin quantum theory too. 


While all these suggestive correspondences fall out of the supersymmetry account quite 
naturally, there is nevertheless (at least) one circle stillto square. The speed of light, albeit 
staggeringly fast, is not the infinite speed which Deleuze attributes to chaos, nor the plane 
of immanence. The slowing down in question is of another order we might say. With this 
observation, itis doubtless tempting to allow the philosopher the metaphorical (perhaps 
even hyperbolic) latitude which the intrinsically anexact disciplines are due. ‘Infinite speed’ 
can be takento mean nothing more, afterall, than ‘the fastest possible’. Yet itis too early 
to allow this distinction to collapse forthe sake of alignment with a particular strand of 
physics. Without embarking ona discussion of whether we can countenance (even from 
Deleuze) areally existing infinity, let us only earmark the word ‘infinity’ as a signifier of the 
mutability of constants-limits and a refusal to arbitrarily curtail this mutability. A reminder 
that ‘the fastest speed possible’ is only nominally attached to any given value and indeed 
any given phenomenon fora world in which the only necessity is chance. This is what 
Deleuze means when he claims that ‘every limit is illusory and every determination is 
negation, if determination is notin an immediate relation with the undetermined.’ (WP 
p.120). An infinity in the service of evolution. 


‘Limit’, ‘locality’ and ‘retardation’ are at root different aspects of the selfsame 
phenomenon. But the key thing to recognize is that for both Whitehead and Deleuze, any 
given limitation is as contingentas limitation perse is itself necessary. Nolimit, no 
constant, is eternal. Nolaw is forever. Deleuze explicitly connects this non-local 
characteristic of nature to the contingency of laws; 


Moreover, while the laws of nature govern the surface of the world, the eternal 
return ceaselessly rumbles in this other dimension of the transcendental orthe 
volcanicspatium. (DR p.241) 


Perhaps the most telling illustration of this is again with respect to the speed of light; it 
mustand does serve asa constant for the Special and general Theories of Relativity, yet as 
we have seen, this constant, understood as amaximum limit to speed in the propagation of 
phenomenais not without its experimentally verified exceptions. ** Nevertheless, there is 
little denying that the broad generality of observed phenomena does conform to sucha 
speed limit (Whitehead would add cautiously, in this epoch, Deleuze refers us to the 
capacity for evolutionin the ‘volcanic spatium’ ). Indeed, we need only ask what would 
happen if the speed of light were infinite to recognize the role such alimit must play inthe 
order of nature. Michael Epperson comments; 


...[[]t should be emphasized that for Whitehead (and likely as well for Einstein), the 
critical importance of the constant c had little to do with the phenomenon of light 
perse; its significance, rather, layin the derivativeinvariance of spacetimeintervals 
and the associated possibility of (1) the asymmetrical, logical and causal ordering of 
events within spacetime reference frames, and (II) the provision of acongruence 
relation that allows forthe comparison of spatial and temporal extensive 
coordinations across diverse spacetime reference frames.*° 
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Here the fact of the speed of light’s potential variability (it may have been faster or slower) 
isnot so much the point as that any selection of this limit through the calibrations of the 
cosmos will represent a ‘slowing down’ from the superluminal speeds of ‘abstract 
possibility’, of superluminal ‘non-locality’, of infinitely fast communication. The limit is 
necessary, whileits value is contingent and potentially mutable. This limit, then, is botha 
prerequisite for any definitive arrow of time, of a ‘logical and causal ordering of events.’ 76 
The ‘principle of limitation’ as Whitehead has it, then, is equally a principle of retardation, 
inits outermost scope, andis so inthe sense that it bestows order. ?” We are palpably close 
to Deleuze’s assertion that chaos is a matter not so much of disorder, but of the infinite 
speed with which every form vanishes in an ‘infinite speed of birth and 
disappearance...without consistency or reference.’ (WP p.118) 


The metaphysics of both Deleuze and Whitehead, then, afford a framework for non- 
locality, and both insist that locality is a product of the intensive domain, an explication of 
the implicate order. Forthe most part, the scientificliterature acknowledges that non- 
locality must be addressed, but this acknowledgement tends to be limited to arehearsal of 
the problems and paradoxes attached to EPR-type experiments, pertaining to the 
entanglement of a pair of or at most several particles. While it can be and has been put to 
practical use in quantum computing forinstance, non-locality still tends to be seenas an 
oddity or an exception to the ‘routine’ operation of quantum events. There are 
counterpoints to this view, however; two such are the ‘network’ and ‘holographic’ 
paradigms, put forward to address the conditions which must pertainin orderto account 
for non-locality on acosmological scale, to offera structure which is faithful to the 
phenomena.*® 


A Network Paradigm: Loop Quantum Gravity 


Loop Quantum Gravity is an ambitious proposal to reconcile the stubborn persistence of 
perhaps modern physics’ most deep-rooted problem; the conceptual mismatch between 
relativisticand quantum theories. At its most basic, the mismatch consists inthe nature of 
space which each depends on; for relativitytheorists, space must be acontinuum, while for 
quantum theorists space is essentially discrete. The proposal behind loop quantum gravity 
is that the basic building block of matteris not particulate, not formed from atoms, nor 
quarks, nor ultimatelyfrom any smaller particle which may remain to be discovered, but 
from ‘loops’ of energy ata much smallerscale, which may combine ina multitude of ways 
which constitute the sub-structure of the particles in the standard model. As such, space is 
understood to be quantised; indeed, there is nothing more toit than the connections 
afforded by these vanishingly small loops; it is produced by the endlessly imbricated 
network of such connections. Due to this structuration, however, space has properties 
which mimicthe continuum on which Relativity depends. 7° What is discarded in this picture 
is the criterion of contiguity for nodes of the network to count as neighbours. The key to 
the network paradigm can be presented interms of connectivity; any node may be 
connected to any otherat all in the network, regardless of how ‘near’ or ‘far’ it may be, not 
limited to its spatial neighbours; in fact, the relation of neighbouring is better thought of as 
a function of connectivity than distance. The corollary is that the ‘space’ of these loops 
must be conceived as higher-dimensional, allowing for connections not limited to 
neighbours contiguous in three dimensions, while the relative potential for connection 
between nodes isa function of available energy. Nodes may connect without regard for 
distance, even in theory beyond the light cone which represents the limit to the 
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propagation of influence for relativistic theories. The conceptual shift required for this 
paradigm requires acertain reversal of perspective; the question becomes not ‘how do we 
account for non-local phenomena?’, but how itis that locality arise from sucha situation, 
‘how does the three-dimensional character of the observable world emerge?’ If Loop 
Quantum Gravity networks rely on non-local connectivity, then localised spatial structures 
emerge with the loss of those connections. Leonard Susskind expresses this succinctly; 


Things that are separated are not really separated...There’s just acancellation of 
the things that are connecting them. *° 


It is useful in context of this argument to give in full a quotation already alluded to above 
from Deleuze and Guattari’s What Is Philosophy?; 


It is difficult to see how the limit immediately cuts into the infinite, the unlimited. 
Yet itis not the limited thing that sets a limit to the infinite, but the limit that 
makes possible alimited thing. (WP p.120) 


It seems that the required reversal of perspective is not lost on Deleuze here; indeed, we 
have encountered just such an insight with respect to lines of flight —the question ‘how do 
lines of flight escape centres of envelopment’ is reversed in favour of the real question, 
‘how do intensities come to be enveloped in the first place?’ —here, however, the same 
problematictouches much more illuminatingly on the themes of topological limitation- 
explication and retardation, following as it does after discussion of the ‘constant-limit’, 
such as the speed of light in science. While it is true that not all the phenomena envisaged 
by Deleuze’s term ‘constant-limit’ are quite so directly associable with speed (he references 
the quantum of action and absolute zero), we should bearin mind that in Deleuze’s 
framework, all/phenomena, including constants of nature, are repeatedly referred back to 
relative speeds; 


Such limits do not apply through the empirical value that they take on solely within 
systems of coordinates, they act primarily as the condition of primordial slowing 
down, that, in relation toinfinity, extends over the whole scale of corresponding 
speeds, over their conditioned accelerations or slowing-downs. (WP p.119) 


Non-locality is prior, then, pertaining until ‘cancelled’. Forthe network paradigmin Loop 
Quantum Gravity, it isthe number of connections sustained by the network which dictate 
the topological character of the world, and this inturn is dictated by the energy available; 
ina maximally energeticsystem, each node would be connected to every other, ina 
manifold which includes, butis not limited to the three dimensions we are familiar with. 


Lower-energy patterns offera different story. They’re just what we want. Each 
grain connects to justa few others, forming aregular grid like ahoneycomb or 
woven fabric. The notion of distance regains meaning: some grains are close 
together, the rest far apart. The network is nice and roomy. The principle of locality 
holds: foran influence to go from one place to another, it can’t hop straightthere, 
but must work its way through the network. The passage of the signal takes time, 
which would explain why the speed of objects through space is limited (by the 
speed of light).*2 


Further, then, the topology of the world dictates the causal character of the world; 
contiguity may be more or less salient; non-local connections are not an ‘all or nothing’ 
condition of nature; the path from full connection to null may drop off cancellation by 
cancellation. In higher-energy conditions, effects may occur instantaneously ata distance. 
In lower-energy states, causal influences will have to propagate through the contiguous 
nodes of the network. 
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We are ina position now to map the detailed exemplification of this theory in physics onto 
principles outlined inthe metaphysics we have been discussing. We can translate from one 
register to another. 


The quantum network described by Loop Quantum Gravity is not space as such, but that 
which produces space, a spatium. The ‘depth’ of the connected network is intensivein that 
the propagation of energy therein is qualitatively different to the propagation of energy 
within what Deleuze describes as the ‘already distributed’ systems which alone are 
susceptibleto empirical investigation; any and every connection is available in the loop 
quantum spatium. The intensive character of the network is inextricable from topological 
structure, just as for Deleuze the intensiveis atopological depth. The network (to enlist 
Serres’ insight) isa continuous multiplicity; no connection may be added without rendering 
the network anew. Causal influence takes place at superluminal speeds, approximating the 
infinite speed of relations which Deleuze attributes to the Plane of Consistency. Distance is 
meaningless forthe quantum network; it is produced by cancellation of connectivity. The 
intensive regime becomes explicated, space appears along with locality, and the name of 
that explication is ‘cancellation’.*? These processes certainly avoid what Whitehead 
referred toas ‘the fallacy of simple location’. Explication-cancellation is inextricable froma 
loss of available energy, a degradation. Cancellation is alimitation, not merely in the loose 
sense that the synonyms imply, but inthe topologically symmetry-breaking terms which 
Deleuze and Whitehead favour. Finally, the production of space from the intensive 
structuration is to be understood as the transition from one epochto another; the 
transition from the epoch of maximal energy to our cooled-down universe, from one 
typology of numbers to another for Deleuze’s calculating God, whose calculation produces 
the world. 


Is everything here? Is nothing lacking? Can acase be made that order for quantum loop 
gravity answers to all the requisites of a philosophy of difference? Not as such; there are 
caveats to observe. 


Some reflection on the network model itself suggests a natural distinction between 
regimes of the Loop Quantum universe with respect to simplicity(simple order) and 
complexity. The range of levels of connectivity is from maximal to minimal, froma fully- 
connected matrix in n-dimensional space to astate in which no node is connected to any 
other. For both limit cases, maximal and minimal, we could say the organization is simple; 
each node is identical to every other.*? As such, the overall levels of complexity overthe 
course of the lifetime of the cosmos according to Loop Quantum Gravity describe an arch, 
peaking at greatest complexity inthe middle and falling away toward the end. The theory 
does not offerthe same escape from the second law as promised by Stuart Kauffman’s 
‘adjacent possible’. 


Itisa matter of inclination, perhaps, whether we prefer to adhere to Bohm’s (and 
Deleuze’s) proposition that there are no states which lack complexity (merely greater or 
lesser orders thereof), orwhether we choose to acknowledge the qualitative distinction 
between simple order and complexity which suggests itself through the terms of Loop 
Quantum Gravity. Yet in either case, the lack of an explicitly reciprocal determination 
between the ‘virtual’ and ‘actual’ aspects of the theory may defer any closer equivalence 
between the nature of complexity we find init and the philosophy of difference. Perhaps 
the principle of reciprocal determination itself belongs so resolutely to metaphysics that it 
can only be ‘put in by hand’, rather than ‘falling out of the equations’. Yetin animportant 
way, outwith the terms of Loop Quantum Theory, Smolin does adhere to reciprocal 
determination, as we shall see. 
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With respect to retardation, the devil is in the detail. Undoubtedly the genesis of spatial 
phenomenais part and parcel of a ‘slowing down’ of the cosmic network; to lose 
superluminal connection incrementally as available energy recedes is analogous to an 
incrementally enforced speed-limit gradually rolled out through a city. Certain districts 
remain frenetically active, likea scene from Koyaanisquatsi, while others adopt the 
sedentary pace (Smolin says, ‘When space emerges in sucha model, so does locality. So, 
also, does the existence of aspeed limit for the transmission of signals.’)** The overall 
potential for speed decreases. Gradually the regime switches from relative domination by 
the superluminal speed to relative domination by the subluminal. More accurately, 
everything happens as though the speed-limit roll-out were implemented by reckless, 
criminally negligent town planners; the superfast districts remain enfolded within the 
speed-restricted, non-locality nestles inextricably within locality. Nevertheless, the ultimate 
direction of travel is unmistakeable; the retardation in question is tied to the loss of 
available energy, to entropy. It is not allotted the same role as Bergson’s vital nor Deleuze’s 
life. Strictly within the dynamic account of this network paradigm, there is no ‘principle of 
complexity’ as such. Yet here again is a juncture at which to parse the concepts. The 
cancellation of connections, precisely because it entails alocalisation of phenomena, can 
only serve to defer the speed of phenomena. In a universe where available energy is 
insufficient to sustain maximal connection, as Smolin has it, ‘[T]o travel between two 
widely separated nodes, a particle has to make many hops. It takes time for a particle, ora 
quantum carrying information, to goa long way.’*° Yet whatis it to ‘hop’, whatis it to be 
deferred, but to become caught up in the exchanges of the subatomic world? Of photons, 
of bosons, of the natural kinds of the standard model? To join the ‘interlacings’ described in 
Serres’ account of Lucretius’ text? Which is as much to say turbulence and complexity? 
From this point of view, we are able toidentify more parsimoniously just what it is that 
constitutes the thalweg inthe Loop Quantum Gravity account of explication/cancellation; it 
isthe production not so much of matter but of space itself, atract which serves as the 
incline frustrating the maximal fall which is the fate of all phenomena. This is the real 
meaning of locality. Yet again, though, there is a circle to square here; it seems intractably 
that this geometrogenesis is a result of slowing down, of retardation, not the cause thereof. 
As such, the reciprocality of determination which characterises Deleuze’s philosophy of 
difference so strongly is lacking. The account affords us all the latitude, all the openness of 
a Deleuzian-Whiteheadian cosmology, yet seems to stop short of the crucial sense of 
expression. And soit does; for the story ittells is one of the particularities of explication. It 
says nothing of implication, nor complication. Indeed, it is not in Smolin’s network 
paradigm for quantum gravity as such that we should look for anything corresponding to 
these ideas, but inthe evolutionary account he offers for cosmology writ large, as we shall 
see. 


A Holographic Paradigm: David Bohm’s Implicate Order 


Loop Quantum Gravity provides no explicit parallel to Deleuze’s implication as such, the 
ultimate return of all actualised phenomena to the intensive, virtual regime, ceding place 
continually to subsequent actualisations. The exchange, rather, as laid outinthat theory, is 
one-sided, from the intensive non-local network to the explicate local. 


David Bohm’s ‘holographic’ paradigm offers more direct potential to match the scope of 
Deleuze’s metaphysics, not least in terms of the reciprocal determination of two regimes of 
energy. Key terms he employs answer quite neatly to those employed by Deleuze himself; 
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he organizes discussion of the exchange between the energeticand the physical underthe 
rubric of the ‘implicate’ and ‘explicate’ orders respectively. 


Bohm adopts the example of the holograph to illustrate a form of causality understood to 
embrace both the features of ‘wholeness’ (or ‘holism’) and non-locality, which he singles 
out as the essential explananda for physics after the quantum revolution. In his view, the 
universe is definitively interconnected in all of its parts, or rather, to underline the point, 
‘sub-wholes’, andin ways independent of three-dimensional contiguity. The production of 
a holograph employs a split-beam laser, one path of whichis used to illuminate a body 
fromall sides, then recombined with the other path to create an interference pattern at 
the surface of a photographic plate. The 3-d image is encoded, or ‘enfolded’ into all parts 
(sub-wholes) of the plate by dint of the fact that whatis recorded is not the image as such, 
but the interference pattern itself. The image is not localised, then, in the sense of aone- 
to-one mapping of visual content, but retains a coherence from multiple viewpoints, with 
maximum clarity and faithfulness to the original object from one particular angle. ‘Locality’ 
inthis example corresponds to the 3-d image froma given point of view, the crucial feature 
being that this apparently autonomous single image viewed froma fixed point is 
indissociable from the whole of the distributed wave-pattern itself; the single holographic 
phenomenon may be viewed throughout the bounds of the plate, but will take on different 
visual aspects (perhaps appearing with amore truncated perspective) depending on the 
location of the observer. Writ large, this modest example serves to encapsulate the 
ubiquitous organization of nature; no localised phenomenon is isolated from the 
movement of nature as a whole; all relations extend in an interconnected fashion 
throughout the whole of the universe (Bohm’s term for the intertwined forms of order 
illustrated here is ‘holomovement’). Bohm’s ‘holism’ unequivocally frames the question of 
cosmology in the form ‘how is locality produced?’, rather than ‘how do we account for non- 
locality?’ Ourvery problem. 


For Bohm, the implicate is that same order we have encountered above under the name 
‘generative’; he uses the terms as close synonyms. It is non-local and transcendental, while 
the explicate is subject to locality. He attributes the inspiration for this concept to what is 
knownin physics as Green’s Function. Green’s Functionis a formalisation of what Bohm 
calls ‘the general structure of movement according to quantum mechanics,’ which, ‘can be 
thought of as representing a summation of very many waves’. A Feynman Diagram isin 
essence avisualisation of this process. Both the function and the diagram are designed to 
account forthe way in whicha ‘particle’ may be said to have a ‘trajectory’. Both ‘particle’, 
understood as subsisting self-same material substance, and ‘trajectory’, understood as the 
path taken by such a substance, are definitively relinquished concepts in quantum theory; 
the eternally enduring, ‘uncuttable’ atom of the ancient atomists is not that of the particle 
physicist. Movementat the atomicand subatomiclevel is rather understood to propagate 
outwards froma given point in wave-form until some section of the wave encounters 
another converging from another direction; this encounter in turn determines afresh point 
from which radiation propagates outward. Itis the point of connection between the wave- 
fronts which may be considered interms of particles, though even here, it is better 
conceived asa locus of energetic exchange between particle types; the original incoming 
particle is not preserved. A ‘trajectory’, then, is not the passage of a subsisting entity 
through space from one point to another, but a successive series of exchanges, aself- 
renewing pattern of movement. The lack of resemblance to a classical concept of trajectory 
is all the more stark given that both Green’s Function and the Feynman Diagram allow us to 
speak of a single trajectory only in abstraction from the ‘real’ scenario of avast continuum 
of other possible pathways along which the movement may take place. Significantly, Bohm 
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locates the twin moments of his explicate/implicate order within these already-established 
conventions of quantum theory; 


Evidently the Feynman Diagrams give an imaginative picture of awave motion. In 
this picture, wavelets can be seen unfolding from each point toward the whole. Yet 
the very same movement can be thought of as wavelets enfolding toward each 
point from the whole... [T]he basic movement of enfoldment and unfoldment is 
thus a dual one in which there is ultimately no separation between enfoldment and 
the unfoldment.*° 


There is clearly a great deal of resonance between this framework and the concepts of 
explication andimplication which Deleuze borrows from Renaissance Neoplatonist 
thought. For Bohm, as for Deleuze, the explicate, or unfolded, order, is that amenable to 
empirical observation. It is the expression in three dimensions dominated by contiguous 
phenomena, of an underlying ‘sea’ of non-localised, energetic phenomena; this latteris the 
implicate order. The terminological confluence centring around the fold, the pii, and its 
etymological affiliates speaks of abroad conceptual convergence. Bohm’s ‘holism’ echoes 
Leibniz’ workin all the ways foregrounded inthe above discussion. Nature is understood as 
the reciprocal determination of the two forms of order and composed of phenomena 
interconnected throughout; 


This discussion appears, at first sight, to reduce the time order [the explicate] so 
that it could, in principle, be derived completely from the timeless [the implicate] 
order. This would indeed be so, ifthe “flow” inthe implicate, generative stream 
were only inthe “direction” from the source or origin down to ever more explicate 
orders of succession. However, because of the two way nature of this flow, there is 
an inherent dynamism inthe theory and sucha reduction is not possible. *” 


Each individual is inherently discernible, following Leibniz and Whitehead; 


So the relationship of each momentin the whole to all the others is implied by its 
total content; the way in which it ‘holds’ all the others enfolded within it. In certain 
ways this notionis similar to Leibniz’s idea of monads, each of which ‘mirrors’ the 
whole inits own way, some in great detail and others rather vaguely. The 
difference is that Leibniz’s monads had a permanent existence, whereas our basic 
elements are only moments and are thus not permanent. Whitehead’s idea of 
‘actual occasions’ is closerto the one proposed here...*® 


Furtherthan meeting on common Leibnizian ground, however, Bohm’s conception of 
nature offers more specifically Deleuzian parallels. As aresult of the holographic, holistic 
character of the world, we find support lent to Deleuze’s insistence that qualities are 
epiphenomena masking wave after wave of intensive phenomena. Employing the 
analogously holographic metaphor of a flat-screen TV, George Musser comments on this 
aspect of Bohm’s paradigm; 


Going back to our flat-screen metaphor, you might visualise field entanglement as 
a nest of wires crisscrossing the screen to link together. For most purposes this isn’t 
a bad image... [b]ut deep downit fails. Entanglement doesn’t mean that the 
brightness and colour of one pixel can become coordinated with the brightness and 
colourof other pixels. It means that individual pixels don’t actually have brightness 
or colourvalues: only groups of entangled pixels do. An entangled field has holistic 
qualities that do not existin any one place, but span the entirety of space. *° 


In its own register, then, the holographic paradigm reiterates for us Deleuze’s assertion 
that quality is an epiphenomenon of explication, ‘covering over’ intensive relations. 
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As with Loop Quantum Gravity, connections may be drawn between the topology of 
Bohm’s cosmology and Deleuze’s own idea of ‘depth’. The process of explicationin each 
case relies onaspatium which has its own order of dimensions, independent of locality or 
contiguity; 


One discovers, instead, both from consideration of the meaning of the 
mathematical equations and the results of the actual experiments, that the various 
particles have to be taken literally as projections of ahigher-dimensional reality 
which cannot be accounted forin terms of any force of interaction between 
them. °° 


The implicate order, first and foremost for Bohmisa structuration of the prodigious energy 
inherentinthe vacuum, the so-called ‘Diracsea’, which underlies the phenomena which we 
encounter inthe explicate order. Its sheer latent power, he recognizes, dwarfs the ‘already 
distributed’ forms of energy inthe explicate world; 


... [W]hat we call empty space contains an immense background of energy...matter 
as we knowit is a small, ‘quantized’ wavelike excitation on top of this background, 
rather like atiny ripple ona vast sea. >? 


Such a disparity of energy between the two orders is atheoretical consequence of the 
Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, which states that increasingly accurate knowledge of a 
particle’s position willcorrelatively render increasingly uncertain any knowledge of its 
momentum; the reverse is axiomatically true. This means that if completely accurate 
knowledge of aparticle’s position is required, the information about its momentum is 
effectively predicated ona frozen instant; this has the unfortunate consequence of 
usheringin an infinity into the solutions to the equation, orto put it another way, the range 
of values of energy associated with the particle are absolutely without boundary. This 
phenomenonis referred to as the ‘zero point’ energy, and is associated with the vacuum. 
Despite misgivings overthe presence of this infinity, zero point energy has been generally 
accepted, at the very least as a necessary working hypothesis by much of the physics 
community. Itis more universally accepted that energy values ramp up exponentially the 
closerthe approach to zero point. For Bohm, this underlying energetic orderinitself should 
force us to reappraise the structuration of energy we find in the explicate order, in 
particularto recognize that true causal efficacy belongs to phenomena of the implicate 
order rather than the explicate.°* Bohm’s two regimes of energy are equally two regimes of 
order, with profoundly different properties. It is not that Bohm recognizes the importance 
of the two forms of energy ina way that other physicists do not; the concept of vacuum 
energy is routinely conveyed in most introductions to modern physics, most often in 
context of its significance for the cosmological constant. Rather, in Bohm’s speculative 
physical theories, the two regimes of energy serve to prompt an overall conception of 
nature bearing striking correspondences to Deleuze’s philosophy of nature. The 
inexhaustibility of the implicate order both informs the detail of Bohm’s understanding of 
cosmicevolution, and serves to clarify the implications of Deleuze’s resistance to the 
second law. The reader will also be struck by palpable similarities between Bohm and 
Deleuze with respect to the Event as an exchange between two regimes of order, and two 
orders of time; 


..[S]cience has, up to now, emphasized the sequential order of successive changes. 
In the larger scale this includes, for example, the theory of evolution. Inthe 
generative order, however, time is not put into the first place. Rather, time has to 
be relatedina fundamental way to the generative order. The image of astreamis 
helpful inthis respect. The stream can be studied by following an object that floats 
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alongit, in a time process. However, itis also possible to consider the entire stream 
all at once, to reveal the overall generative order that goes downstream fromthe 
source or origin. 


But the streamis only an image. The essential flow is not from one place to another 
but a movement within the implicate and superimplicate (generative) orders. At 
every moment, the totality of these orders is present and enfolded throughout all 
space so... they all interpenetrate. The flux or flow is therefore between different 
stages and developments of these orders. However, because of the possibility of 
loops, this flow may goin a pair of different “directions” at the same time. °° 


It not uncommon to encounter claims that linear time, orindeed time of any sort, is birthed 
concomitantly with space in the relativisticand quantum physics literature, and the above 
quotation certainly conforms to that tenet, but what is most striking here is the way Bohm 
is drawn to envision the consequences of this conclusion in terms of the two domains of 
order. There is much incommon between Deleuze’s discussion of the temporal regime of 
the Aionin The Logic of Sense, wherein series may ramify both backward and forwardin 
time, potentially infinitely, and Bohm’s ‘loops of time’ in the generative order. 


Evolutionary Expansiveness 


‘The general aspect of nature is that of evolutionary expansiveness.’ 


A.N. Whitehead** 


“.and the rules of actualization are not those of resemblance and limitation, but those of 
difference or divergence and of creation.’ 


Gilles Deleuze*> 


If limitation is areal factor inthe passage of nature, it may never be so inthe sense of 
negation or opposition; we are enjoined by Deleuze always to bearin mind the infinite 
speeds of relata on the plane of consistency, the infinite mutability of both pieces and 
rules, laws and natural kinds in the Ideal Game. 


What serves to consolidate this particular thought of limitation beyond the clutches of 
negationis the process of evolution; the passage of nature is evolutionary. 


The history of science, and indeed of the philosophy of science, is not short of examples of 
thinkers who adopt ‘evolution’ as a descriptor for the passage of nature, the unfolding of 
cosmological history as awhole, rather than restrict the term to the adaptation of life. Nor 
should this be particularly surprising, given the general acceptance that the universe has 
altered during the course of its history not merely from configuration to configuration but 
from one state to another. °° Evidently there is a necessary looseness of the metaphor: 
could it ever make sense to speak of ‘adaptation’ in this context? To what might a cosmos, 
the entirety of being, adapt? And if we were to allow ‘descent with modification’ inthe 
case of cyclical cosmologies, itis not clear what mechanism, if any, could serve analogously 
to geneticrecombination, nor even that any such mechanism could survive the annihilating 
transition from one cycle to another. 
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The key identifying feature of the evolutionary paradigm which we willadopt forthis 
argumentis the reciprocal determination of law, constant and natural kindinthe 
development of nature. From this criterion, we might identify four variants of the 
paradigm, each of which have gained currency in the scientific discourse: 


1) Those accounts which posit varying natural conditions in causally disconnected 
regions of the universe. Adherents would include Paul Diracand Fred Hoyle. >” 
Rather surprisingly, itis also possible to include the more speculative Newtonin 
this category. °° 


2) Those which posit the cyclical renewal of the universe, with conditions cast anew at 
each reiteration. Roger Penrose’s Cyclical Conformal Cosmology would be an 
example, as would Lee Smolin’s multiversal account, which goes so far as to 
identify amechanism of ‘natural selection’ based on the superior propensity of 
universes with arelatively high density of black hole production to give rise to 
subsequent cycles. °° 


3) ‘Bubble Universe’ accounts, which posit the ongoing creation of branching 
universes from within our own. These are predicated on the phenomenon of 
‘inflation’ proposed by Alan Guth. °° 


4) Those accounts in which laws, constants and natural kinds co-vary withina given 
region overtime. David Bohm’s work must be included here, as must that of 
Murray Gell-Mann, and again Lee Smolin. ** 


At this point, it becomes clear thatif we are to pursue Deleuzian/Whiteheadian 
metaphysics on the landscape of modern cosmology (though the list above is by no means 
exhaustive), the variant which offers most productive exchange is of the fourth kind; those 
accounts which favour the concept of interna! evolution. The cosmos as a chaosmos. Forit 
is this version most directly in which creativity, the Event, may be said to be continuous, 
never to cease (‘i! ne cesse pas’). Just as the Event does not holdin abeyance forthe 
disjunctions of chaoticbifurcation, nor does it await the branching of bubble universes, nor 
the transition between cycles from one universe to the next. As for causally disconnected 
regions of the universe, these are difficult to square with a thoroughgoing non-local 
account. It seems then we have a criterion inthe metaphysics which is sufficiently salient to 
favour or disfavour specific variants of the cosmicevolutionary paradigm. If the chaosmos 
isa ‘multiverse’ itis so because of the internal multivalency of the conditions which it 
comprises. Universes are enfolded within it. The volcano rumbles on underneath the 
explicate order. Butit is not the singularity of the cosmos alone which marries the fourth 
category of cosmology above with the philosophy of difference; itis the fact that each 
example adheres to a certain sense of ‘openness’. Here again the openness in question is 
not only, not limited to, the openness of chaoticopen systems. Itis the triple mutability of 
constants, natural kinds and laws. 


While much argument has been devoted thus farto Deleuze’s adherence to the principle of 
reciprocal determination, it is worthwhile to devote alittle timeto consolidating the 
degree to which his own text entails specific application of this principle to the evolutionary 
triad, law, constant and natural kind. 


With respect to law, a quotation at greater length from one we have already seen; 


The constants of one laware inturn variables of a more general law, just as the 
hardest rocks become soft and fluid matter on the geological scale of millions of 
years...[I]f repetition is possible, itis due to miracle ratherthan to law. It is against 
the law: against the similar form and equivalent content of the law. If repetition 
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can be found, evenin nature, itis inthe name of a power which affirms itself 
against law, which works underneath laws, perhaps superior to laws. (DR p.2) 


This opposition to ‘the law’ is not so much a lawlessness, but anon-indexical, generative 
principle of order, inthe first instance a divergence of series; there is no content to the law 
which may operate ‘from above’ upon the phenomena; all events are immanent. 


So too with limits and constants; limits are as necessary as they are subject to supersession; 
they are valid only insofar as we bear in mind the infinite speeds of relata onthe plane of 
consistency. Itis the limit that makes possible the limited thing. We have seen with the aid 
of Whitehead that this thought takes us to a primordial breaking of symmetry, a primordial 
divergence which constitutes the reasonless root of sufficient reason. Indeed, bearingin 
mind the close association of the constant or invariant with the notion of symmetry, we 
have seen how chimerical the notion of symmetry may be in the first place; it can be no 
final arbiterin a world where each event, no matter how large or small, contributes its own 
unmeasurable quantum of discernibility, of incommensurability. 


If there is muchin the Deleuzian text to consolidate our association of the principle of 
reciprocal determination with these first two terms, law and constant, there is perhaps less 
explicitly to underwrite such an association with ‘natural kinds’, even though we might 
fromthe outset suspend any essentialist connotations that phrase bears. Nevertheless, 
there is sufficient material to point this way; the insistence that relative speeds are all that 
differentiate entities on the thousand plateaus is acase in point. By the same token, is it 
not one implication of the assertion quoted above with respect to limits, that the very 
typology of ‘limited things’, of natural kinds, isafunction of the contingent limit 
supervening on the open-ended plane of consistency? It is of course part and parcel of the 
radical contingency of the philosophy of difference that these limits may have been other 
than they are, and hence the ‘things’ different in kind. Itis just this kind of ideathat 
Deleuze and Guattari have in mind with the claim; 


There is no reason to think that all matteris confined to the physico-chemical 
strata: there exists asubmolecular, unformed Matter. (ATP p.503) 


And again; 


[Chaos] isa void that is not a nothingness but a virtual, containing all possible 
particles and drawing out all possible forms, which spring up only to disappear 
immediately. (WP p.118) 


Deleuze and Guattari describe the fate of ascience bound toa ‘plane of reference’ (in 
contrast to the plane of consistency) forever to ‘bifurcate’, to produce new axes of 
reference, in response to the contingent limits it encounters along its journey. Due to its 
reliance always on pre-set coordinates, science is bound to investigate only the underside, 
so to speak, of an already-distributed natural landscape, whose limits have already closed 
over, whose tectonic plates already dovetail; 


The history of the sciences is inseparable from the construction, nature, 
dimensions and proliferation of axes. Science does not carry out any unification of 
the Referent but produces all kinds of bifurcations ona plane of reference that 
does not pre-exist its detours orits layout. Itis as if the bifurcation were searching 
the infinite chaos of the virtual for new forms to actualize by carrying out a sort of 
potentialization of matter: carbon introduces a bifurcation in Mendeleyev’s table, 
which, through its plastic properties, produces the state of organic matter. The 
problem of a unity or multiplicity of science, therefore, must not be posedasa 
function of a system of coordinates that is possibly unique at a given moment. As 
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with the plane of immanence in philosophy, we must ask what status before and 
after assume, simultaneously, ona plane of reference with temporal dimension 
and evolution. Is there just one or several planes of reference? (WP pp. 123-4) 


The outline here unmistakeably casts the scientific project as doomed always to traduce 
the creativity of nature, its genius for the baroque production of novel form. The choice of 
carbon as an example isa particularly telling one inthe history of physical chemistry, since 
it presented aseemingly insurmountable challenge of explanation. On the principle that all 
lighter elements are converted into heavier elements, there was a problem encountered by 
Fred Hoyle, workingin the early 1950s, in accounting forthe transition from helium to 
carbon; it requires a qualitatively different process than that which produces helium from 
hydrogen, yet all heavier elements must subsequently be synthesised from carbon. Hoyle 
conjectured that what was required was a particular excited state of carbon atom which 
could conform inits mass to a triangulated combination of various forms of helium; this 
was quickly confirmed by experiment.® In short, unlike the syntheses of lighter elements, 
which were in large part produced during the Big Bang, carbon requires a bridging form for 
its nucleosynthesis; a form which requires the energy of stellar formations. The measure of 
this breakthrough is the success of Hoyle’s conviction that nucleosynthesis occurs largely at 
the heart of stars. Nature changes its tactics in the course of completing the periodictable. 
May there not be times inthe history of the cosmos when it is free once again to adopt 
new tactics inthe production of previously unimagined natural kinds? This is the meaning 
of the question, are there one or many planes of reference? From a different perspective, 
given the well-established tendency of modern physics to understand matter as simply the 
expression of patterns of energy, then any mutation in the way those patterns express is by 
the same token a mutation of material kinds themselves. Plasma gives way to atomickinds. 


Yet if the evolution of natural kinds falls within the purview of Deleuzian thought, itis once 
again Whitehead who draws out the theme most fully, and who perhaps establishes the 
necessity of this phenomenoninaworldin which constants and laws co-vary. Firstly, 
Whitehead commits to an explicitly evolutionary account of nature as a whole from Science 
and the Modern World onward; 


On the materialistictheory, there is material—such as matter or electricity -which 
endures. On the organictheory, the only endurances are structures of activity, and 
the structures are evolved. ©? 


This is as muchas to say that the world is a becoming, comprised of structures of activity, 
events, inheriting their character from preceding events and in turn bestowing their own 
modifications to subsequent generations of events. By the evolutionary analogy, the 
characteristics of family can be shared only through a directly-related lineage; the family 
(Whitehead prefers to talk of ‘species’ or ‘societies ) propagates locally, soto speak. Yet for 
Whitehead, these local events are not divorced from the global environment in which they 
take place; 


The causal laws which dominate a social environment are the product of the 
defining characteristics of that society. Butthe society is only efficient through its 
individual members. Thus in a society, the members can only exist by reason of the 
laws which dominate the society, and the laws come into being by reason of the 
analogous characters of the members of that society. (PRp.91) 


If the conception here places us recognizably on that same territory which Murray Gell- 
Mann captures with the phrase ‘frozen accidents’ (all the more so, since Whitehead is given 
to speak of ‘protonic’ or ‘electronic’ societies), nevertheless, Whitehead more forcefully 
identifies a positive momentum in the evolutionary transition from one epoch to the other; 
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Thus a system of ‘laws’ determining reproduction of some portion of the universe 
gradually rises into dominance; it has its stage of endurance, and passes out of 
existence with the decay of that society from which it emanates. (PR p.91) 


Whitehead’s ‘societies’ are natural kinds. Just as does Nietzschean-Deleuzian active force, 
they too ‘go beyond the limit’ of their power. 


This metaphysics goes so far as to dispose toward those theories of cosmology which 
propose the co-varying permutation of each of these terms together. Indeed, the 
congruence is explicitly acknowledged in the quotation below, from Roberto Unger; 


Considerthree styles of explanation that have wide-ranging use in natural 
history...we have no good reason to reject out of hand their application in thinking 
about the universe and its history...wecan call themthe principle of path- 
dependence, the principle of the mutability of natural kinds, and the principle of 
the co-evolution of laws and phenomena.°° 


Lee Smolin has made an extended case fora version of cosmological evolution which 
broadens the analogy with the principles of biological evolution far beyond the sense 
pursued here, but his collaboration with Roberto Unger focuses more compatibly on our 
narrowerterms. Equally, David Bohm’s conception of cosmological evolution provides an 
example of the kind favoured by Deleuzian-Whiteheadian metaphysics. Itis Bohm’s version 
which | will argue jibes most favourably in the final nuances. lintend to conclude the 
argument by reading off these respective ideas against a particular hypothesis recently put 
forward by C.H. Lineweaver. In conclusion, this will help to establish more nicely the 
contention that for Deleuze, ‘order’ must be heard first and foremost as ‘complexity, and 
complexity inits turn as ‘evolution’. 


We have already seen the broad use of Leibnizian principles by which Smolin hones his 
cosmological argument; no less is true of Roberto Unger, his co-writer for The Singular 
Universe and the Reality of Time. Unger develops the theme of a causative relation priorto 
and independent of law. This is forthe sake of an open cosmicevolution. Itis when he 
brings this to bear on Leibnizian-Machian principles that the points of intersection with the 
line of argument we have been pursuing come to the fore. Neither Leibniz, nor Mach, he 
claims, quite succeeded in stating a ‘relational position’ adequate to the open-endedness 
of the evolution of nature: Leibniz because his philosophy ‘hollows out the meaning of 
causation,’ while Mach, ‘confusingly combines a relational perspective with avery 
traditional, indeed Newtonian, view of causation.’®© In short, the potential for evolution of 
constants and laws is not brought within the purview of either statement of the relational 
position. The quotations below, given at length to draw out connections to Deleuze, is 
unequivocal on the matter; 


The chief distinction between cosmictime under arelational and acosmic view is 
that, forthe relational account, the global character of time residesin the 
unbroken and inclusive web of connections in the singular universe and its singular 
history rather than in some independent place: the place of the invariant 
background or of the eyes of God. °®” 


Thus far, we are securely on the territory of the Leibniz-Clarke correspondence, yet Unger 
goes on to elaborate on the centrality of ‘cosmictime’ toa relational approach in away 
that joins hands with Deleuze through Bergson: 


It may be objected that this statement simply alters the meaning of words, by 
calling change and causation time. However, something of great consequenceis at 
stake. Nothing is for keeps in nature: no typology of being (as described by particle 
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physics and by the periodictable), no set of laws of nature, no ways by whichsome 
things change into others. Only changing change endures.® 


It ishere, where the notion of causation is uncoupled from law, that we can see a 
recoupling, perhaps axiomatic after Bergson, with a duration synonymous with chance, 
creation, evolution and complexity. Ungeris familiar with Bergson’s insistence onthe 
reality of time (indeed, this very phrase is the subtitle of the work quoted) independently of 
deterministic, extensive relations, and his concern here echoes Bergson’s; to resist the 
relativistic conflation of space and time in complementary dimensions. Deleuze is close to 
marshalling all the arguments of Creative Evolution when he expresses the same idea: 


But the fact that real space has only three dimensions, that Time is nota dimension 
of space, really means this: There is an efficacity, a positivity of time, that is 
identical toa “hesitation” of things and, in this way, to creationin the world. 


(B p.105) 


To include time as a fourth dimension is to risk seeing time as a container brimming with all 
the pre-set possibilities, to enclose micro- and macrocosm within atotality. In this light, we 
would not be wrong to associate Deleuze’s formulation ‘chance is the only necessity with 
Unger’s ‘Only changing change endures.’ 


But if Unger dovetails with the metaphysical arguments, this is clearly inthe service of a 
more adequate natural history of the evolution of the universe. He takes issue, for 
instance, with those models of cosmicnatural history which are intended to simulate the 
early conditions of the universein keeping with the established laws of our observable 
epoch; ‘The trouble is that the laws and other regularities of nature fail to explain change 
beyond or before nucleosynthesis.’°? The point here is precisely that raised by Deleuzeand 
Guattari when they enquire whether there is one plane of reference or many. Since nature 
is capable of adopting different tactics, seems to have done precisely thatin prior epochs, 
and may switch again, it is illegitimate to extrapolate the plane of reference derived from 
our present epoch forward or backward to others. Unger’s point entails the further claim 
that phase shifts between one cosmicstate of affairs and another are not to be understood 
as governed by ‘meta-laws’, but rather evolve from one to another. In a Whiteheadian 
register, the only endurances are structures of activity, and the structures are evolved. The 
particulars of the correspondence between the physics and the metaphysics are striking. 


C.H. Lineweaver, of the Australian National University’s Planetary Science Institute, recently 
produced an article devoted to nature’s potential for sustaining complexity in light of 
entropic boundary conditions. It touches closely on our highlighted themes —the 
supersession of limits, changing constants, cosmological evolution —and offers one way to 
understand just how the second law of thermodynamics may apply to the explicate order, 
while remaining an illusion, as Deleuze would have it. 


Lineweaverfirst points out that as a necessary but not sufficient condition, nature’s 
potential for complexity is a function not of the total amount of energy, which is 
understood to remain constant, but of the available free energy, understood to deplete 
through the operation of entropy. This, he proposes, may be understood interms of the 
difference between the level of entropy accrued by any given time inthe history of the 
universe, andits maximum entropicstate; to estimate the remaining free energy at any 
point requires only that we subtract the former from the latter. Between this maximum 
and minimum, order and complexity are able to flourish. He identifies anumber of useful 
gradients (in terms of making ‘work’ possible) from which free energy may be extracted; 
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luminosity, redox chemistry, pH, humidity, density, gravity, etc., along witha floor, the 
energy associated with the vacuum, belowwhich no gradient can extend. 


Granted a cosmosin which all constants are retained, this scenario should outline the 
boundary conditions forthe evolution of complex systems, between the maxima and 
minima of the ‘entropy gap’. Yet, as Lineweaveris at pains to point out, both maximum and 
minimum values are subject to changing conditions over the life-history of the cosmos, 
which necessitates some scrutiny of accounting. The maximum potential forfree nuclear 
energy —that energy locked into the fusion of lighter elements into heavier—cannot figure 
on the balance sheet of the early universe, he observes, since it lacked the solar formations 
necessary to engineer such nucleosynthesis; the principle established by Fred Hoyle. 
Equally, the expansion of the universe shortly after the Big Bang served to defer potential 
fusion, and therefore narrow the entropy gap, until such massive structures as stars could 
emerge. 7° 


If the upper bound is no fixed constant, neither, more importantly forour concerns, is the 
lower. Lineweaver focuses on the phenomenon referred to as inflation, with its associated 
opposition between ‘false’ and ‘true’ vacuum. The concept of inflation was introduced into 
the cosmological narrative in 1979 by cosmologist Alan Guth. 7? It is intended to account for 
the apparent ‘flatness’ of the observed universe, with its attendant uniform densities of 
matter and energy. ’? This uniform ‘flat’ spread is considered unlikely between systems 
which have never been in contact and thus have had no chance to equilibrate. This it was 
thought must be true of the wider extremes of the universe, since any realistic 
extrapolation backwards to earliest times of the then current estimated ranges forthe 
speed of expansion fell short of the required opportunity for communication between 
disparate regions. Guth’s conclusion was that there must have beena period of prodigious 
expansion, ahyper-inflation, at the very earliest point in the history of the universe, 
effectively spreading a single, compact, highly energeticsystem outward uniformly beyond 
any means of subluminal communication. This brief, dramatic episode was powered by the 
unstable existence of a ‘false’ vacuum energy ensuring a floor, aminimum, destined to 
break throughto a lowerenergy state (the ‘true’ vacuum), both releasing free energy and 
allowing new forms of matterto emerge. The stream found alower thalweg. 


Lineweaver’s speculative innovation is to propose that such phase transitions may repeat, 
perhaps indefinitely, from one false vacuum to another; at the outer limit, as Serres 
asserts, there is no ‘lowest thalweg’, no true vacuum. The overall effect of such an 
evolution would be to maintain and perhaps increase the entropy gap from epoch to 
epoch; the minimum falls ever away. The accompanying conjecture is that each transition 
may allow fora further ‘collapse’ of matter. Just as hydrogen and helium are given scope to 
fuse into higher elements after the transition from inflation, so, we may conjecture, 
decaying protons, or otherseeminglystable particles may provide asource of free energy 
for the next epoch of lower vacuum energy. 


From this synopsis, we can identify the importance Lineweaver’s speculation carries for 
Deleuze. The association of order or complexity with the accessibility of energy gradients, 
free energy, aligns the argument (uncontroversially) with Deleuze. To frame this 
accessibility in terms of the gap between maxima and minima at once preserves the 
(productive) sway of the second law and the indefinite potential for novelty from epoch to 
epoch, as successive collapses unlock ever further potential from the limitless ‘Dirac Sea’. 
Are we not then free to identify on Deleuze’s behalfa certain illusory status forthe second 
law as it operates within Lineweaver’s scenario? To reserve the logicof this law forthe 
explicate order of each epoch, inapplicable to the underlying aleatory evolution of the 
implicate? Almost, and this almost is instructive. The quotation below allows us to bring to 
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the fore a substantive element which maintains distance between our metaphysics and this 
scientific speculation on cosmological evolution; 


If an infinite number of such free energy sources are identified then the universe 
can keep on evolving...forever. On the other hand, if we have already identified all 
the sources of free energy in the universe, then the acceleration of the expansion 
of the universe andits asymptoticapproach to a vacuum state will lead to the heat 
death of the universe.” 


In Lineweaver’s scenario, successive collapses of the minimum may potentially unlock 
sources of free energy understood as already inherent in the cosmicbody, some 
recognized, others to emerge subsequently or not, as the case may be. We have, then, a 
distinguishing criterion, for by the lights of our metaphysics, such collapses should be 
attended by a repopulation of natural kinds, new relations and new relata, not yet within 
the range of ‘envisagement of the evolving cosmos. Such a repopulation need not be taken 
as an absolute fiat; just as the ‘quark-gluon soup’ remains under actually-occurring (ifrare) 
conditionsin our epoch, so Whitehead countenances the persistence of superseded (or 
rather, ‘other-than-dominant’) form from one epoch to another. But the very modes by 
which the implicate order unfolds into the explicate and vice versa must alter. Coupling 
constants may change, the relative weight of protons and electrons may alter, any 
variability inthe relative strength of gravity to the other forces will affect the tendency of 
matterto clump together, the relative diversity of boson and fermion types may shift. For 
our metaphysics, achange inthe regime of energeticexchange must lead to avariationin 
the taxonomy of natural kinds. Whitehead says as much; the members, the societies and 
the environment of the world are reciprocally determinative. Deleuze’s Ideal Game 
requires noless. Nor yet Roberto Unger’s resistance to ‘meta-laws’. 


And it is here that the speculative risks of the metaphysics lies, its amenability to 
discreditation or ultimately disproof, at leastin principle.’* By extension, itis the same risk 
run by scientifictheorists wedded to this specific variant of the evolutionary paradigm. 
There may ultimately be inherent limits to the permutation-space; the calculating God may 
reach the final typology of number. Whatever these limits might turn out to be, they will 
already be expressed in some fashion in the typology of matter-energy Lineweaver (and the 
Standard Model more generally) refers to; they may not be transparent inthe quiddities of 
any given epochal transition, but ultimately they would ‘shake out’ as true invariants, 
symmetries and harbingers of equilibrium. 


In turn, this rather sombre conclusion reveals to what extent the radically evolutionary 
moment of our metaphysics must entail, may be the only standpoint which truly entails, an 
illusory status forthe second law. Toreturn to Emmy Noether’s formulation, ‘what is 
conservedintemporal symmetry is energy’, let us recall at the same time that this may be 
couchedin conditional terms; ‘given the unchanging endurance of the laws of nature, 
energy will be conserved.’ There is acounterpoint to this reasoning which appears 
frequently inthe literature of thermodynamics. Henri Poincaré reflects on the potentially 
incommensurable and heterogeneous forms of energy which had been marshalled under 
the name ‘heat’ in the time of Carnot: 


As we cannot give a general definition of energy, the principle of the conservation 
of energy simply signifies that there is asomething which remains constant. ”° 


This something may be nothing more than a mirage produced by our adopted measuring 
practices, of conventional calibrations ensuring parity. Deleuze was sensitive to this 
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reasoning, and indeed quotes this passage in support of the idea of disparity in Difference 
and Repetition. Poincaré continues; 


Whatever fresh notions of the world may be given us by future experiments, we 
are certain beforehand that there is something which remains constant, and which 
may be called energy. Does this mean that the principle has no meaning and 
vanishes into atautology? Notat all. lt means that the different things to which we 
give the name energy are connected by a true relationship; it affirms between 
thema real relation. But then, if this principle has a meaning, it may be false; it may 
be that we have no right to extend indefinitely its applications, and yetitis certain 
beforehand to be verified in the strict sense of the word. How, then, shall we know 
whenithas extended as far as is legitimate? Simply when it ceases to be useful to 
us —i.e., when we can no longer use it to predict correctly new phenomena. ’° 


In other words, Noether’s definition remains unhelpfully circular should we suspend the 
assumption that all forms of energy we encounter are simply variants of the same 
underlying energetic phenomenon. 


This critique is decided unambiguously from the standpoint of our metaphysics: itis 
patently implausible to maintain that energy is conserved when the very forms of energy 
(matterincluded) and modes of energetic exchange are amenable to permutation from one 
epoch to another. Forif there really isno such thing as ‘energy in general’, where thenis 
the ‘something’ conserved? Andif there is no such principle of conservation inthe cosmic 
longterm for energy (if the first law does not apply), then it cannot serve as a boundary 
constraint forthe production or consumption of free energy (hence neither can the 
second). Disparity itself is unbounded. Dissymmetry is the deepest principle and sufficient 
reason of all that appears At last we can affirm after this lengthy redirection back through 
the Leibnizian version of sufficient reason the necessity of chance which the Nietzschean 
version required; “And are notall things bound fast togetherinin such a way that this 
moment draws after it all future things? Therefore—draws itself too?” And we have gone 
some way to showing how the sense of this affirmation may in fact be triangulated (we do 
not say resolved) with conceptual strands of modern physics, as Nietzsche had declared it 
his ambition to achieve. 


Nor are we left to extrapolate these conclusions from Deleuze’s own suspicions of 
symmetry and valorisation of disparity. They are explicitly drawn by David Bohminthe 
work Causality and Chance in Modern Physics. |Inthis work, Bohm aims to establish what he 
calls the ‘qualitative infinity of nature’, which entails precisely that open-endedness of 
constants, laws and natural kinds on which we have been focusing. His is an evolutionary 
cosmology in oursense. Ina passage considering the question of the irreversibility of 
processes and its relation to thermodynamics, he succinctly lays out the implications of a 
qualitatively infinite nature; 


For, as we have seen, the notion of alaw that gives a perfect one-to-one 
mathematical correspondence between well-defined variables inthe past andin 
the future is only an abstraction, good enough to describe limited domains of 
phenomenafor limited periods of time, but, nevertheless, not valid forall possible 
domains over an infinite time. ”” 


This being so, we are obliged to recognize that no process can be considered indefinitely 
reversible, since the very channel along which it runs is given over to other modes at each 
end, future and past, of its viable lifetime. We might note that this is an argument forthe 
innate irreversibility of the arrow of time which does not essentially rely on the 
thermodynamicarrow of entropy as such. Indeed, Bohm signals asuspicion toward the pre- 
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eminence of the second lawin numerous references to the inexhaustible energies of the 
Dirac Sea. He continues; 


... [T]he very entities with which physics now works, satisfying the currently studied 
laws of physics, must have come into being at some pointin the past, while 
changing conditions, brought about in part by chance contingencies, willeventually 
lead to a stage of the universe in which new kinds of entities, satisfying new kinds 
of laws will come into being.”® 


The implication of this standpoint follows; 


The importance of considering the impact of these qualitative changes on the basic 
mode of being of things is also seen when we consider the predictions of the “heat 
death” of the universe...However long before this comes about, itis evidently quite 
possible and indeed very likely that qualitatively new developments reflecting the 
inexhaustible and infinite character of the universal process of becoming will have 
invalidated predictions [of this type]. For example, justas there may have beena 
time before molecules, atoms, electrons and protons existed, the further evolution 
of the universe could also lead toa newtime in which they cease to exist, and are 
replaced by something else again. And new sources of energy coming fromthe 
infinite process of becoming may be made available even if atoms, molecules, etc., 
continue to exist...[T]he infinite substructure of mattervery probably contains 
energies that are as far beyond nuclear energies as nuclear energies are beyond 
chemical energies.”° 


It is finally in one andthe same sense, then, that Deleuze’s resistance to limits of opposition 
and negation and to the ‘heat death’ implied by the second law, andindeedto his 
insistence on the illusory status of that law may be understood. It is the very mutability of 
constants, laws and natural kinds, and perhaps only this, which could maintain an endlessly 
enduring complexity and underpin the infinite process of becoming. The philosophy of 
difference is aphilosophy of evolution. 


Once more, though, having reached this conclusion, a final pause is due. Afterall, the point 
of departure which prompted this exercise in reorientation was the observation thatthe 
Event for Deleuze was to be understood as ceaseless. Have we not resolved one horn of the 
dilemma, the conflict over entropy, to arrive at a framework which requires of the Eventa 
punctuation overatimescale which could not possibly be longer; the transition from one 
epoch to another? Have we not recast the role of periodisation onascale many trillion-fold 
largerthan the chaotic bifurcations which wereso problematic? But we must bearin mind 
the connections drawn between the local and the global. Each micro-event, the formation 
of every membrane and every crystal, depends on forces which leap beyond their powers; 
each ‘society’ works toits own demise. Each epoch is a mobile army in redeployment. Each 
and everything is evolving at all times and the single throw of dice conjoins with the whole 
of chance. 
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Conclusion 


The question has been notso much how to reconcile Deleuze’s natural philosophy with 
fundamental tenets of science, as to establish what it might meanina scientific register to 
accommodate the direction of travel. With respect to Deleuze’s stated arguments against 
the substantive existence of entropy, the answer appears to be simply; ‘nothing’. The 
arguments Deleuze adopts against entropic processes risk being dismissed as ‘not even 
wrong’, ironically not because they contradict scientific common sense, but because they 
are unable to secure enough distance from that common sense to meaningfully contradict 
it. Nor is there more than suggestive support from Chaos Theory. Eventhe most forthright 
advocates of Chaos theory stop short of pronouncing any other destination but equilibrium 
inthe very longterm.‘ To establish the illegitimacy of generalising from the ideal 
(unachievable) experimentally enclosed system to the world in the wild cannot in itself 
establish that the world will finally, after all deviations and deferments, avoid the same 
moribund fate as the enclosed system. Chaos theory cannot ultimately underwrite the 
broader metaphysical import of Deleuze’s critical argument. Inthe end, however, | hope to 
have shown that itis notin the critique of entropy that we can triangulate Deleuze’s 
resistance to the Second Law, but in the positive aspects of his metaphysics more generally. 
Disparity and dissymmetry take on their own powers at the cosmological scale. From one 
epoch to another, evolution outruns entropy. 


Ultimately, at this scale too, we can learn the value of Deleuze’s insistence that the Eventis 
ceaseless, always diverging but not contingently on chaotic bifurcation; the principle which 
sets him apart from an overly complete assimilation to Chaos Theory. If we are to subscribe 
to this claim, we must conceive the event as independent of contiguity, both spatially and 
temporally. That foreign war a decade ago and this memorial ceremony on home soil are 
not two events but one and the same event at different times and different places. The 
asteroid being nudged at this moment out of its orbit as a result of collision is part of the 
event of the city it will destroy on earth many months hence. The two are conjoined now in 
the same event long before they converge in the same time and place. There is nothing 
essentially episodic nor periodic about the event. Episode and period are epiphenomena, 
limitations and distributions of the more fundamental intensive continuity. This is so at a 
deeper level than the endlessly etiolated interconnection of all phenomena with all others. 
The very structuration of space supports action at a distance. Non-locality is the deepest 
motif of a ceaseless event. It is also a key part of the dialogue between the philosophy and 
the physics. Deleuze’s philosophy invites a natural dialogue with the network and 
holographic paradigms. 


In the end, a great part of any value this work may have consists in establishing a specific 
meaning for ‘openness’ with respect to Deleuze’s cosmology. The lens bringing this 
definition into view has been the central question of entropy; entropy is not definitively 
overcome on this account without the co-variability of laws, constants and natural kinds. At 
its most simple, there is simply nothing to balance out to equilibrium if we accept that 
there is no ‘energy’ in general, and that all manifestations of energy are liableto 
substitution from one epoch to another. Still, alittle further reflection and context is due to 
the question of openness. Forall that it has become acommonplace to speak of the 
universe as ‘open’ in scientificand philosophical terms, this word, likeany otherin complex 
argument, accrues its own meaning fromcontext. For Alexandre Koyre, the history of 
cosmology traced a path from the ‘closed’ world of the ancients to the infinite universe of 
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modern science; ‘openness’ can mean simply ‘infinite’ in extent and duration.” For 
Hermann Weyl, the natural world displayed an openness which was intuitively accessible as 
a potentially infinite ‘open field of possibilities’; an openness demonstrated first and 
foremost by mathematical symbolic construction. ? For Karl Popper, openness connoted 
‘indeterminism’, astatus guaranteedina universe capable of producing consciousness and 
cultural strata.* From a relativistic point of view, the openness of the universecan be 
judged by its curvature; this openness is a freedom to expand indefinitely on condition of 
‘flatness’. The inflationary model of the big bang encompasses the multiversal conjecture 
that each created universe contains within it the conditions to create further universes, in 
an open cascade of ‘bubble’ universes. Forchaos theory, ‘openness’ connotes the 
impossibility of definitively isolating even asingle systemin the universe as a whole; all 
systems are open. Inall cases, perhaps most especially the last, the question of whatitis 
for the universe to be open has spawned attendant questions on the nature of physical 
law, and drawn out tensions between determinist and indeterminist treatments of nature. 
‘Openness’ has always been aclose synonym for indeterminacy, but the nature of the 
indeterminacy in question can take many forms. It is perhaps always legitimate to ask of 
any given theory not merely what degree, but also what type of openness it entails. This 
has certainly proven to be the end goal for this investigation. 


To accommodate the ‘evolutionary expansiveness’ which Deleuze and Whitehead envision 
for their philosophy of nature, and to tune this into the scientificregisteris to recognize 
that trio of elements which must be subject to mutability. Itis at the same time to single 
out those strands of thought in the scientific discourse which speak to the same sense of 
evolution. They are already there. This particular form of openness is requisite if Deleuze’s 
thought as a whole is to maintain coherence and value in conversation with speculative 
physics. lam conscious nevertheless, that some sleight of hand may be suspected in all of 
this. Afterall, what elements are there other than laws, constants and natural kinds inthe 
constitution of nature? Does this not encompass everything? The original question re- 
emerges; what remains of orderif all fixed points are undone? Is this position not 
tantamountto the claim that anything can happen at any time? Aclaim incommensurate 
with any endeavour that could call itself science? No. There is every reasontoinsistona 
more accurate formula forthe Deleuzian thought we are presenting here: ‘all things are 
evolving at all times’. To appreciate this point, we might consider and contrast the work of 
Quentin Meillassoux, who claims in apparent agreement with Deleuze, that radical chance 
isthe primitive root of everything that appears; ‘contingency alone is necessary’,° he states, 
ina palpable echo of Deleuze’s ‘chance is the only necessity’ . Moreover, his reasoning, just 
like Deleuze’s own, is bound up witha rejection of Leibniz’ Principle of Sufficient Reason. 
Despite the apparent common ground, however, | would argue that Meillassoux’ 
conception of radical chance is at direct odds with Deleuze’s. The points of contention are 
worthy of a full exposition and undoubtedly constitute one necessary development of this 
argument, butthe main crux is encapsulated inthe following quotation; 


If we look through the aperture which we have opened up onto the absolute, what 
we see there isa rather menacing power—something insensible, and capable of 
destroying both things and worlds, of bringing forth monstrous absurdities, yet also 
of never doing anything, of realizing every dream, but also every nightmare, of 
engendering random and frenetictransformations, or conversely, of producing a 
universe that remains motionless down to its ultimate recesses, likeacloud 

bearing the fiercest storms, then the eeriest bright spells, if only for an interval of 
disquieting calm. °® 


What Meillassoux is presenting here is a contingency without reason, without need of 
sufficient reason. His formula (his only necessity or absolute), he says, is the principle of 
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unreason, an innate capacity in nature for any random suspension, reversal or 
transformation of laws whatsoever. But we should understand something further, 
conveyed by the phrase ‘random and frenetic transformations’. ‘There is no reason for 
anything to be or to remain the way it is;’ he says, ‘everything must, without reason, be 
able not to be and/orto be other than it is.’”? At every point the persistence of states of 
affairs and structuresis subject toa potential reversal. This is not at odds with the enduring 
structuration we actually observe; there is equallyno reason why it may not persist. He 
draws an ontological difference between this principle and what he calls the 
‘precariousness’ of all entities under the sun which ultimately may cease to exist; that 
inherent possibility is already encompassed by the lawful regularities of atame universe. 
The unreason he envisages is rathera ‘lawless destruction of every law’. 


There is something missing from this account whichis everywhere declared in Deleuze’s 
philosophy; asense of propagation, of explication and folding/unfolding. Of evolution. In 
Meillassoux’ universe, laws are considered somewhat like ‘settings’ which may be switched 
on or off here, there or ubiquitously instantly as if by fiat. The openness entailed by 
Meillassoux’ contingency requires an acute adherence to the weightless equivalence of 
radically incongruent possibilities, without delay or retardation in actualisation, without 
mechanism, process or propagation. This is precisely what scientists tend to call ‘magic 
thinking’, acharge often laid at the door of religious or theological accounts of nature. 
Deleuze’s own critique of this style of reasoning consists in the injunction always to seek 
virtual conditions over merely ‘possible’ eventualities. Meillassoux’ position is perhaps the 
mostradical possible affirmation of the reverse. His is the thought corresponding to the 
formula ‘anything can happen at any time’. Tothe extent that Meillassoux’ ‘absolute’ 
depends on this formulaitis at odds with Deleuzian metaphysics. By contrast, the open 
evolution of Deleuze’s universe is founded on the underlying conditions of the virtual, there 
where the order of nature lies. To embrace evolution is not to abandon order, but to seize 
itin process. 


There are (at the least) three other areas germane to this reading which have been left 
relatively undeveloped thus far. The biggest omission without doubt is the thermodynamic 
‘arrow of time’. The topicis so intrinsically bound up with questions of orderand entropy in 
the scientificliterature that each and every line of enquiry pursued here could meaningfully 
be explored with respect to its implications forthe arrow of time. Inline with his position 
on entropy, Deleuze is quite consistent in assigning an arrow of time to the explicate order 
but not the implicate, yet this does not by any means automatically determine a ready 
response to the question asa whole. In physics, the basic problematicis commonly 
accepted; every law of dynamics or mechanics, at both the macroscopicand microscopic 
level, isneutral as to the direction of temporal evolution of the system they describe. This 
is often explained interms of video or film footage; any recording of very large scale 
natural processes overa relatively short term would not reveal initself whether the film 
were running forward or backward; planets orbit, stars expand or contract andso on. The 
laws of macro-scale dynamics work equally well forward and backward. It is only when the 
film depicts a spontaneous increase of order that we detect something amiss; the 
demolished building reassembles, the drained water conspires to organize itself to radiate 
back upward and out of the plughole. None of this contradicts the laws of dynamics, we are 
assured; itis merely vastly improbable that any great spontaneous decrease in entropy, or 
jump from disorder to greater organization should occur rather than the reverse. 
Discussions of the topic have accrued their own routine paradoxes and thought 
experiments; typing monkeys and Boltzmann Brains. Particular variants of the arrow of 
time are attendant on different definitions of orderand complexity. 
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Beyond these variables in the debate are more bracing theoretical differences. Huw Price 
argues that the question of the arrow of time as a whole has been misframed and circular. ® 
With respect to radiative phenomena, for instance, such as ripples in water, he claims that 
it is logically no more improbable that wave fronts converge on one point and disappear 
than that they radiate outwards from an initial disturbance. The assignment of 
improbability to such ‘reverse’ phenomenais entirely attendant ona prior assumption that 
radiation proceeds naturally outwards. If the arrow of time were inthe opposite direction, 
such convergent phenomena would be unexceptional. This being so, derivations of the 
arrow of time from probabilisticarguments have routinely been guilty of assuming that 
which they are intended to prove. In one respect, Deleuze’s philosophy contains the 
resources to make the same critique; itis a will to impose agood sense and a common 
sense on phenomenawhich illegitimately presupposes a specific direction to time, from the 
particularto the general, fromthe differentiated to the undifferentiated and hence from 
the improbable to the more probable. Yet the details diverge. For Price, there is de facto 
only one direction for the arrow of time (itis merely that one direction cannot be 
distinguished on grounds of ‘natural’ probability from the other), while for Deleuze series 
reach both forward and backward in the living present. Itis worthy of investigation 
whether Deleuze’s distinction between Aion and Cronos (alinear conception of time) can 
coherently be upheld in light of such a critique. Julian Barbour proposes a cosmological 
model which in effect suspends the question of the arrow of time, arguing that its apparent 
linear progressionis the effect of an inherent dissymmetry at the heart of all phenomena.? 
His model entails an account of event which is completely independent of contiguity in 
space and time. Yet once again the similarities to the metaphysics we have laid out here 
are potentially more than outweighed by the differences, not least in that Barbour’s 
account reduces all duration to autonomous instants. These examples are minimally 
suggestive of arich variety of problematicvariants on the theme in contemporary physics. 
A thoroughgoing evaluation of the arrow of time with respect to Deleuze’s philosophy isin 
itself a major project. 


A second line of development lies in adeeper examination of the moments of Deleuzian 
complexity; explication, implication and complication. These moments taken all together 
represent atruly nuanced concept of complexity as such. We have seenin what sense the 
notion of explication serves to orientate our metaphysics with contemporary physics, and 
indeed the recognizable hallmark of implication in holographic paradigms. But what of 
complication? This concept represents the highest order of folding; complication embraces 
all series and series of series, all elements regardless of contradiction, the entirety of the 
virtual and the actual, all difference initself. Itis atonce the univocity and the immanence 
of becoming. In what sense can this final component of the triad be said to speak to natural 
science? It would seem approachable only transcendentally. Which forces a decision; are 
we finally to say that there will always be some transcendentalsenseto the project of 
science? 


These questions underly the final potential line of development; what is ‘transcendental 
empiricism’? Of all Deleuze’s scandalous and iconoclastic innovations, this phrase is 
perhaps the most resolutely oxymoronic. As Marc Rolli puts it, 


Let’s face it, almost everyone, both historically and philosophically, is convinced 
that the systematic positions taken respectively by empiricist and transcendental 
philosophers are incommensurable. 7° 


| certainly would agree; empirical principles, the insistence on observation, would seem to 
rule outin advance any recourse to that which must remainin principle unobservable for 
scientific explanation. The initial question becomes for Rolli, ‘Can Empiricism Have a 
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Transcendental Aspect? The response necessarily engages along and fraught negotiation 
between two grand philosophical traditions, alongside an interrogation of Deleuze’s Hume 
and his Kant. Our initial framing question, from acosmological point of view, might focus 
on amore specifically contemporary problematic: ‘What is the relationship between 
observed enduring pattern in this universe and others in principle unobservable?’ Itisa 
question prompted by the readiness of so many fields of contemporary cosmology to speak 
interms of a multiverse rather than a universe. It hardens the question; not only must we 
ask whether there can be a transcendental aspect to empiricism, but given seemingly 
insurmountable barriers to empirical enquiry, is transcendental speculation ultimately 
avoidable? The questions fall out: ‘given that other universes are in principle unobservable, 
do we discount their existence as a factor in scientific explanation?’ ; ‘what scope is there 
for identifying underpinning conditions for any universe whatever?’; ‘how might we be 
forced to adapt our own understanding of the patterns of this universe in light of any such 
adduced underpinning conditions forthe multiverse (perhaps analogously to the 
conceptual reconfigurations cast backward onto plane geometry by the geometry of curved 
surfaces)?’. Fora Deleuzian these questions call on some of the core resources in the 
corpus — the idea of univocity, of immanence and the nature of the Plane of Immanence 
(are there one or many?), of expression, and now as | hope to have established, of 
evolution. 


11t would be untrue to say that nobody has drawn this inference; Karl Popper, writingin 1956, drew 
on the early results of Ilya Prigogine’s work to suggest that Heat Death could legitimately soon be 
deposed from the cosmologicalaccount. Prigogine himself has been more circumspect about 
arguments extrapolating from or to the cosmologically longterm, not least because they tend to 
depend upon the assumption of exquisitely ordered initial conditions for the universe, a surfeit of 
improbability. ‘Whatever the past,’ he says, ‘there exist at present two types of processes: time- 
reversible processes, where the application of existing dynamics has proved to be successful...and 
irreversible processes like heat conditions, where the asymmetry between pastand future is 
obvious. Our objective is to explain a new formulation of physics that explains, independently of any 
cosmological considerations, the difference between these behaviours.’ See Popper, K., The Open 
Universe: AnArgument for Indeterminism (UK: Routledge, 1988), pp.173-4, and Prigogine, |., The End 
of Certainty: Time, Chaos, and the New Laws of Nature (US: Free Press, 1996), p.28. 

2 Koyre, A., From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe (UK: Forgotten Books, 2008). 

3 Weyl, H., The Open World (US: Ox Bow Press, 1989). 

4 Popper, K., The Open Universe: An Argument for Indeterminism (UK: Routledge, 2007). 

5 Meillassoux, Q., After Finitude: An Essay onthe Necessity of Contingency (UK: Bloomsbury, 2008), 
p.65. 

6 Ibid, p.64. 

7 Ibid, p.60. 
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8 Price, H., Time’s Arrow and Archimedes’ Point: New Directions for the Physics of Time (UK: OUP, 
1996). 

° Barbour, J., The End of Time: The Next Revolution in Our Understanding of the Universe (UK: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1999). 

10 ROIIIi, Marc, Gilles Deleuze’s Transcendental Empiricism: From Tradition to Difference (UK: 
Edinburgh UP, 2016), p.1. 
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